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“CAN it indeed be, that such men as Dr Newman and his fel- 
low-apostates from the Church of England, can really, with open 
eyes, and through the force of honest conviction, have joined the 
communion of Rome?! Is their so-called conversion a reality, 
or merely some deep and subtle deception of theenemy! Have 
they been indeed the victims of some strange and wildering 
infatuation ; or have they not rather been, from the first, Jesuits 
in disguise, and now only thrown off the mask when the plot 
was ripe, and the fell work of secret treachery had been effec- 
tually done? Is it to be believed that at this day, and here 
in England, there can be bona fide converts, by conviction, to 
an illiberal and childish superstition, the adherents of which, 
all the world knows, are the one half conscious deceivers, and 
the other blind besotted dupes That these—at least some of 
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them—are not weak men, we know full well; it is very hard, 
_in all the circumstances of the case, and with all the facts be- 
fore us, to avoid attributing to them a far graver character, 
and a darker name.”—Such are the thoughts which have been 
working in the minds of many during these few years past, and 
which have ever and anon been finding utterance more or less 
in the free intercourse of daily life. They are only the rough 
expression of a problem which we imagine has been, at the 
same time, exercising the thoughts of many a deeper and more 
searching mind. The phenomenon in question forms a difficulty, 
not only to the superficial mind of the ordinary Protestant 
world, but to the most profound and earnest thinkers. The 
very wildness of the suggested explanation,—an explanation 
which every one who knows any thing of the history of the 
persons in question knows to be utterly untenable,—only shows 
the more strikingly the deep mystery that hangs around a 
question, of which no more tangible and plausible an account 
can easily be given. That such men,—some of them of high 
intellectual gifts, earnest spirit, and rich and varied learning, 
—several of them occupying influential and dignified positions 
in the church,—men too of very various natural tendency and 
cast of mind, some theoretic and speculative, some practical, 
some contemplative,—should, one by one, after long pondering, 
and through the force, apparently, of a gradual and ever-grow- 
ing conviction, have been brought, at the sacrifice of all, to 
quit the pale of the Reformation, and throw themselves into 
the arms of the medizeval apostasy, is surely, with our current 
views of Romanism and Protestantism, a phenomenon as start- 
ling as it is ominous and grave. Nor does the mere fact of 
the secessions referred to express the full amount of the diffi- 
culty in question. These men have left us, and they have not re- 
turned. They have entered the Roman pale, and they remain 
in it. They have sought rest and satisfaction within her bosom; 
and that rest they have, or at least dream that they have, 
found. The reaction so confidently predicted by their quon- 
dam associates and friends as likely to result from a ‘personal 
discovery of the hollowness of the system they have embraced, 
has not as yet taken place; nor have they betrayed by word 
or act the faintest sign either of uneasiness or disappointment. 
The charm which originally bewitched them, whatever it may 
have been, still retains its power; the fond dream remains 
unbroken. Of those hundreds who, one by one, have passed 
befote our eyes through the gates of the seven-hilled city, 
scarce one has as yet returned to tell of the abominations he 


has seen within; only now and then has one been seen, not 
flying in horror from the infected ground, but standing aloft 
on some high tower on the walls, and with bright, triumphant 
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smile, beckoning to former friends to follow him to the same 
bright “land of angels, saints, and martyrs.” . It seems certain, 
then, in point of fact, that here in England, in the noontide of 
the nineteenth century, amid all the lights of philosophy and 
science, and from among the ranks of' highly cultured and ear- 
nest men, there may be, and there are, converts, by conviction, 
to the Church of Rome. This is the problem which we are 
now compelled to look in the face, and, if possible, to explain. 

The question now before us is one, it will be seen, essentially: 
distinet from a kindred topic discussed in these pages some 
time ago.* The problem then in hand might be thus briefly 
stated :—Given, the’Anglo-Catholic system of the Oxford tracts 
fully developed and grown to seed, to demonstrate the inevi- 
table transition in the case of earnest and thorough-going minds 
to Romanism proper. The solution of that problem was com- 
paratively an easy matter. Let a man onee fairly renounce 
the Bible as the one final standard of truth, and substitute a 
vague, indefinite rule, half Scripture and half tradition, in its 
place ; let him renounce private judgment and embrace autho- 
rity as the divine interpreter and judge in matters of faith; let 
him barter the moral and spiritual power of the Word and Spirit 
of God for the magical influence of sacramental grace, and his 
transition to the full medizeval system is not so much a matter 
of irresistible tendency merely, as of stern and invincible logic. 
He has already embraced the very essence of a system which has 
never yet been fully realised on earth, and never can be, save in 
that communion toward which he is manifestly tending, and on 
the very threshold of which he even now stands. Our business, 
however, at present, is with a previous and far more difficult 
question— Whence the Anglo-Catholic system itself? Given, the 
previously existing state of the Protestant world, together with 
its antecedent history since the Reformation, to explain the 
rise and rapid development in the very heart of it, and at this 
particular time, of a system identical in spirit and in principle 
with Rome, and in its consequences inevitably leading to it. 
To the solution of this problem we can only hope to offer a 
very small contribution; there are, however, certain circum- 
stances to which we can point our hand, which we cannot but 
think do shed important light on the matter, and which must 
enter more or less into any full and adequate explanation of 
it. These are connected with the general state of Protestant- 
ism, with the Church of England in particular, with the pre- 
vailing tendencies of theological speculation in our time, and 
with certain weaknesses and defects in the current evangelical 
systems. We shall glance at each of these with as much 
brevity as the subject will admit of. 


* “ Oxford and Rome,” &., vol. ii., p. 894. 
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I. As to the GENERAL STATE OF PROTESTANTISM, its main ele- 
ment of weakness, as an effective antagonist to the aggressive 
efforts of Romanism, it is not difficult to see. That weakness lies 
in its want of internal coherence and organic unity. It is 
essentially more or less loosely compacted and fragmentary. 
It is rather an aggregate of disjointed members, than one 
indivisible and organic whole. From the nature of the case 
this must be so. Its very fundamental principle,—the right 
of private judgment, and the supremacy of the free conscience 
over all the dogmata of authority and prescriptions of human 
ordinances,—necessarily issues, in the present state of human 
nature, in a certain amount of denominational diversity, even 
amid essential unity. Where there is freedom of thought, 
there will and must be a diversity of judgment, and consequent 
divergence in action. It may, indeed, be a question, to what 
extent such difference is unavoidable. In particular, it admits 
of serious doubt, whether the present actual amount of differ- 
ence among the various sections of the Reformation Churech— 
the present medley of contending sects and parties—is to be 
regarded as its normal state, and inherent in the very condi- 
tions of its existence. For ourselves we are disposed to cling 
to a better hope. We sanguinely anticipate a time when, 
through the clearer and more commanding realization of great 
fundamental principles of faith and discipline, and the due sub- 
ordination of lesser points of detail, the various branches of 
the great evangelic body shall, to a far greater extent than 
now, see eye to eye, and gradually coalescing into far fewer and 
larger masses, present at once to the world a more impressive 
image of Christian unity, and to the common enemy a more 
compact and unbroken front. Even at the best, however, a 
certain and even large amount of difference and division is, in 
the present state at: least, inevitable. The law of the kingdom 
of God, alike in its reformation state as in its primitive and 
apostolic, is unity in diversity, not uniformity by the suppres- 
sion of all difference; and such, we believe, will continue to be 
the condition of its existence more or less to the close of its 
militant state. Her great strength lies, not in a unity of 
organization, but in a unity of faith and life. This circum- 
stance, however, while in one respect her strength and glory, 
infers in another point of view a certain disadvantage in the 
contest with her ever-watchful and aggressive enemy. It 
- imparts a certain weakness both for aggression and defence. 
Such a loosely-compacted body at once less easily combines its 
strength for action, and more easily falls asunder within itself. 
It has less concentration in assault, and less consolidation in 
resistance. It may be likened to the comparatively loose array 
of an allied army drawn together by the urgency of a great 
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crisis, and held together by the force of a momentous common 
cause, when set against the solid and concentrated strength of a 
single giant power. Such an army, fired with high enthusiasm, 
and sustained by the might of a great principle, may prove in- 
vincible for the moment ; and in a single battle, or a brief cam- 
paign, the power of mind vindieates its supremacy over the 
brute force of legions. But in a lingering warfare its effective 
strength becomes less and less. The crisis and the cause were 
the very breath of its life; and as the power of these dies away, 
its strength departs, and disorganization and dissolution super- 
vene. Sectional differences. and jealousies arise; mutual con- 
fidence and unity of action are destroyed; it is no more an 
army, but a crowd. Meanwhile the adverse power slowly but 
surely rallies and concentrates its force, and prepares for a 
fresh and now irresistible advance. So it is, in like manner, 
that while Protestantism is invincible in a crisis, Romanism 
profits by time and by delay. The strength of the one is in 
the storm, of the other in the calm. Romanism can afford to 
wait. It can bide its time. It can yield to-day, that it may 
the more surely advance to-morrow. It can bend before the 
blast, that it may lift up its head again when the storm is 
over. It is of this generation, and the next, and the next; and 
the points it has been compelled to surrender to-day, it may 
seize again uncontested in the days of our children or our chil- 
dren’s children. Protestantism, on the other hand, is impul- , 
sive and explosive. Its combined action is spasmodic, not 
constant. Now, at the loud call of God and of events, it arises 
in its strength, and shakes itself, and the armies of the aliens 
flee before it; and then anon it becomes quiescent and goes to 
sleep again. So was it of old in the great contest between the 
vast Persian despotism on the one hand, and the free states of 
Greece on the other. In quiet times the solid mass and concen- 
trated energy of the great barbaric power advanced steadily 
onward ; one by one the outlying settlements of the Hellenic 
race aud the free cities succumbed beneath its power; and 
still with irresistible might it moved forward, nearer and nearer, 
to the central and sacred citadel of freedom itself. Meanwhile 
the parent states were at war among themselves; endless jealou- 
sies and rivalriesheld them asunder; Sparta strove with Athens, 
and Athens with Sparta. Thus the whole nation was dissolved 
into its elements, and seemed rather a multitude of separate 
tribes than one free and mighty people; till all at once, at the 
sound of the invaders’ footsteps on their own common soil, the 
whole of the Hellenic race arose as from the dead, and were as 
one man, and the glories of Marathon and of Salamis remain to 
tell to all time how mighty in the hour of crisis is the power 
of mind over the mere brute force of numbers and of external, 
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mechanical organization. Such, we believe, is substantially the 
relation in which Protestantism stands, and must ever stand, 
towards the great Roman power. The strength of the one lies 
in organic unity, the other in free thought. The one prevails 
through its agencies, the other through its principles. The 
one deals subtly with the individual, the other appeals openly 
to the common reason and common conscience. The one 
advances stealthily and in secret, the other courts a fair fight 
and an open field. The one, in fine, thrives best in the calm, 
the other in the storm. It was, therefore, a priori, most pro- 
bable that Romanism would recover in course of time much of 
the ground it had lost during the great Reformation struggle ; 
and in particular, in the course of a long peace of nearly two 
hundred years, its revival might be regarded, humanly speaking, 
as a question simply of place and of time. As the strength of 
Protestantism lies in its principles, without which it is weakness 
itself, it was inevitable that those points where those principles 
were but feebly held or practically denied, should in time give 
way before the concentrated assaults of the great antagonist 
power. They become, so to speak, in a military point of view, 
untenable. Romanism, it should never be forgotten, has its own 
peculiar elements of strength, and these must ever prove irre- 
sistible when not met by antagonist principles mightier still. 
What has happened, then, in our day is nothing more than 
might beforehand have been predicted as probable; nor has it 
come a moment sooner than might have been expected. In- 
deed, but for the deep torpor of the eighteenth century, ad- 
journing all serious religious questions, and the intense national 
antipathy which, till a few years back, refused the agents of 
Rome even a hearing on English ground, the portentous phe- 
nomenon which has startled our age might have come several 
generations sooner. 

Hitherto we have been speaking of the advantage which the 
organic unity of the Roman system gives for combined, con- 
centrated action; but it must be remembered, also, that the 
very spectacle of such a unity, considered in itself, has a 
powerful, almost irresistible fascination for some minds. 
Tossed on a sea of doubt, and distracted amid the strife of 
conflicting parties and creeds, and with no sure personal 
grounding on the immutable rock of truth, men even of keen 
speculative intellect, but of feeble moral strength, will naturally 
. feel powerfully the attraction of a system holding out the pros- 
pect of perfect unity and absolute certainty,—of a quiet 
asylum, on whose very threshold all doubt shall end, and the 
din of controversy die away, and may thus be willing to escape 
from the perplexities of their own reason in the abnegation of 
all reason at the foot of a blind unquestioning authority. Such 
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has been the course of many an earnest, and in some respects 
gifted spirit, in our day; and such, doubtless, will be the 
course of many another, as this great struggle proceeds, 

II. If the Protestant body, as a whole, is deficient in organic 
unity and compact coherence, the CauURCH OF ENGLAND in 
particular is scarcely less so. It is searcely more at one with- 
in itself, than the most diverse actions of evangelic Protestant- 
ism are among each other. , Nominally one, it is in reality 
many. We do not now refer alone to that which is so palpa- 
ble to every one, in the strife of parties, and the extreme 
diversity of opinions and yiews tolerated within her pale; but 
to the total absence of any central and controlling power, or 
any one pervading and binding principle, in its constitution and 
frame-work. It is rather, in fact, an assemblage of distinct 
and independent powers and agencies, bound together by an 
artificial tie, than one corporate and living whole. Without 
any proper head of life and action, without proper subordina- 
tion of members, without any power of united action, either 
deliberative or executive, it obviously cannot, in any strict 
sense, be said to possess either corporate existence or organic 
life. It has, indeed, a nominal head of authority and adminis- 
tration ; and the form, at least, of a great representative as- 
sembly. But the convocation is as yet but a ghost of the 
past, and the primacy of all England little more than a name. 
The metropolitan seat of Canterbury is a pre-eminence rather 
of dignity and precedence merely, than of real authority,—the 
mere impersonation of the majesty of the church, rather than 
the central and influential organ of its activity. Beyond the 
limits of his own diocese, where he executes the usual functions 
of an ordinary, the actual authority of the metropolitan is in 
a great degree nominal. Each diocese forms by itself a sepa- 
rate unity, and the suffragan bishop reigns within his own 
domain in practical independence of his canonical superior. 
Within this narrower sphere, again, the same practical disor- 
ganization prevails. The diocese, secure from external con- 
trol, presents within its own borders the same medley of sepa- 
rate powers. The bishop, the dean and chapter, the episcopal 
courts, the incumbents, and patrons of each parish, each move 
at large in their prescribed sphere, and discharge their statu- 
tory functions, apart from, and independent of, each other. 
The episcopal function itself is in large measure a matter of 
pageantry and form. Limited on every side by statute law, 
hedged around by separate and independent powers, with little 
discretionary authority of any kind, without any means of 
gathering the effective energies of the diocese into one, and 
wielding its manifold agencies toward any one definite pur- 
pose, the bishop’s power is confined, in great measure, to the 
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moral influence of his position, and his labours are mainly 
limited to a stately routine. For the rest, things take their 
course, and the diocese governs itself. 

Thus from age to age the vast and complex machine goes 
on, not through the impelling force of any one moving power, 
but by the separate action of the individual and co-ordinate 
parts. The life is in the members, rather than in the body as 
a whole. The bishops perform their visitations, hold ordina- 
tions, confirm children, deliver charges, consecrate churches, 
license curates and institute incumbents, preside at public 
meetings, patronise societies, sit in parliament. Deans and 
chapters hold their statutory courts, manage or mismanage 
cathedral trusts, execute congé delire, and chant the choral 
service. The universities assemble their convocations, and 
grant degrees, and send forth from all their colleges their annual 
streams, either of fervent Evangelism or rampant Puseyism, or 
latitudinarian laxity, or mere lifeless inanity, as the case may 
be, without let or hinderance from any quarter. The ecclesias- 
tical courts drag on from year to year their drowsy existence, 
unnoticed and unregarded by the world at large, save when now 
and then some notable case disturbs the dust of Doctors’ Com- 
mons, and the din of it rings from the Bishops’ Court to the 
Arches, and from the Arches to the Privy Council, till its 
echoes die away amid the dingy courts and halls of the Ex- 
chequer and Queen’s Bench. The great societies hold their an- 
niversaries, adopt their reports, pass resolutions, and circulate 
their vital agencies throughout the world, while bishops and 
archbishops sit the while simply as members. In fact, each 
individual parish is in great measure a separate principality, 
and the character of the Church’s ministrations in any place 
depends far more on the will of the irresponsible patron, or 
the fortunes of the auction room, than on the united power 
of the whole episcopate, the whole clergy, and the whole public 
opinion of the Church, put together. And such is the strange, 
complex, unwieldy, unmanageable abstraction called by a cer- 
tain laxity of language the Church of England. 

Now we do not for a moment deny that this state of things 
has its own peculiar and very important advantages. In parti- 
cular, it secures to the individual the largest amount of per- 
sonal liberty of thought and action compatible with any degree 
of church organization. It shuts out irresponsible power. It 
precludes undue centralization. It renders an oppressive and 
stifling despotism impossible, Men have free air to breathe, and 
full scope and liberty to do their duty, if they have any mind 
to do it, as in God’s sight, and answerable alone to him. Above 
all, it is an all-sufficient recommendation to the practical 
English mind, that, on the whole, it works well. With much 
waste, much abuse, and many anomalies, still the Church of 
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England as she is, has been and is the source of an untold 
amount of good. She has been, he knows, the main bulwark and 
glory of the Reformation, and has conferred more blessings on 
England and the world thanany oneother institution; and there- 
fore with all her faults he loves her still. There are, besides, 
many minds of deep philosophic cast, who, resting far less 
faith in abstract theories of perfection, whether in church or 
state, than on what has actually grown up and become a liv- 
ing existence among men, are disposed to acquiesce in the 
present state of things, just because it is, and has been, and so 
has come to form almost a.part of the national and religious 
life of the people.* They would not, indeed, defend any thing 
which was distinctly wrong in itself, or deprecate the cautious 
and gradual removal of proved abuses and defects ;—=still they 
would hold it as no sufficient objection to the system as a 
whole, provided it manifested real life and energy for good, 
and in large measure fulfilled its end, merely that it was irre- 
concilable with any abstract theory of perfection. There are 
others, however, who cannot be thus satisfied. At once of a 
fervent spirit and of a theoretic cast of mind, their very ele- 
ment is a theoretic perfection. They are votaries of an ideal. 
' Hence, that which they fondly seek in the Church of England 
is precisely that in which the Church of England is most 
glaringly wanting. She realises no theory. She satisfies no 
ideal. She sets at defiance all abstract principles of fitness 
and perfection. She abounds with anomalies and contradic- 
tions of all kinds, which at once baffle theory and stagger 
common sense. Bishops invested in theory with almost un- 
limited authority, yet in practice shorn almost of all real power; 
deans and chapters gathered in solemn assembly to “ elect an- 
other bishop in the Church of God,” yet bound under the heaviest 
penalties of law to elect only one; the faithful solemnly sum- 
moned in the public congregation to offer objections, if they 
have any, to the confirmation of the bishop-elect, yet debarred 
by all the terrors of a premunire from uttering a word; con- 
vocations assembling only to look at each other, and then ° 
dissolve; the Church defined to be a “ congregation of faithful 
people,” yet in practice identical with the British nation; so- 
lemn and affecting rites, from their very language manifestly 
belonging only to those who die in the faith, yet the vested 
right of every English subject ;—these, and other such like ano- 
malies and contradictions, not only form a terrible stumbling- 
block to the class of minds we are now referring to, but impart 
to the whole system to which they belong a certain aspect of 
hollowness and unreality in deep dissonance with the earnest and 
searching spirit of the age. Men of theory, men of scrupulous 
conscience, men of strong bias toward general principles, and 
* E.g., Archdeacon Hare and his class, 
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men simply breathing the pervading spirit of the time, which 
clamorously demands that things shall be what they seem and 
answer to their names, are alike staggered by it. No wonder, 
then, that some ardent spirits, thus baulked of their fond ideal, 
should be tempted to seek the realization of their hopes else- 
where, and be fain, at last, in the very desperation of disap- 
pointment, to bow almost before any system which should 
seem to be in harmony with itself, and which they ean at least 
believe in as a reality, and not a mere shadow and make- 
believe, 

It is, in fact, the peculiar infelicity of the Church of England 
that she awakens expectations which she does not satisfy. She 
is not what she at first sight seems. She contradicts her own 
ideal. In theory she is one thing; infact another. Present- 
ing to the eye and to the imagination all the aspect of a com- 
plete and imposing hierarchic system, in reality she is a loose 
and incoherent mass. Apparently the most completely or- 
ganised of all the Reformed Churches, in point of fact she is the 
least so. In name and in idea she is a body ; in practice she 
is but a congeries of disjointed members. Her parts, instead 
of fitting into and living in each other, each separately hangs 
by and livesin the state. Their functions are regulated not so 
much by their place in the body and their living relation to the 
other members, as by the mere force of legal obligation and 
statute law. In fact, if a real, it can scarcely be said to have 
any distinct existence at all. She is part and parcel of the 
constitution and law of the land, and moves forward and rests 
with that vast and complicated machine of which she forms a 
part. She has thus no mind, no will, no independent action 
of her own,—scarcely even the semblance of organic life apart 
from that general system, half civil, half ecclesiastical, to 
which she belongs, and on which all her functions and ageneies 
depend. We have, in short, not so much a church and a state, 
as one indivisible constitution in church and state; and the 
altar and the throne are but the two crowning towers of one 
ancient, venerable, and undivided pile. 

It was, accordingly, not without a portion of truth, though 
with something also of the exaggeration of personal disap- 
pointment, that Dr Newman wrote the following strong and 
almost bitter words. We quoted ina former paper a few sen- 
tences of the same passage, but we now give it entire, for the 

_ sake of the connection :— 


“We must not indulge our imagination in the view we take of the 
National Establishment. If we dress it up in an ideal form, as if it were 
something real, with an independent and a continuous existence, and a 
proper history, as if it were indeed, and not only in namea church, then 
indeed we may feel interest in it, and reverence towards it, and affec- 
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tion for it, as men have fallen in love with pictures, or knights in 
romance do battle for high dames whom they have never seen. Thus 
it is that students of the fathers, antiquarians, and poets, begin by as- 
suming that the body to which they belong is that of which they read 
in times past, and then proceed to decorate it with that majesty and 
beauty of which history tells, or which their genius creates. Nor is it 
an easy process or a light effort by which their minds are disabused of 
this error. It is an error, for many reasons, too dear to them to be 
readily relinquished. But at length, either the force of circumstances 
or some unexpected accident dissipates it ; and, as in fairy tales, the 
magic castle vanishes when the spell is broken, and nothing is seen but 
the wild heath, the barren rock, and the forlorn sheep-walk : so is it 
with us as regards the Church of England, when we look in amaze- 
ment on that we thought so unearthly, and find so commonplace or 
worthless. Then we perceive that aforetime we have not been guided 
by reason ; but biassed by education, and swayed by affection. We see 
in the English Church, I will not merely say no descent from the first 
ages, and no relationship to the Church in other lands, but we see no 
body politic of any kind ; we see nothing more or less than an estab- 
lishment, a department of government, or a function or operation of 
the state,—without a substance,—a mere collection of officials, de- 
pending on, and living in the supreme civil power. Its unity and per- 
sonality are gone, and with them its power of exciting feelings of any 
kirid. ... We regard it neither with anger, nor with aversion, nor 
with contempt, any more than with respect or interest. It is but one 
aspect of the state, or mode of civil government; it is responsible for no- 
thing; it can aprons neither praise nor blame; but, whatever feeling it 
raises, is, by the nature of the case, to be referred to the supreme power 
whom it represents, and whose will is its breath. And hence it has no 
identity of existence in distinct periods, unless the present eee 
or court can affect to be the offspring and disciple of its predecessor. 
Nor can it, in consequence, be said to have any antecedents, or any 
future ; or to live, except in the passing moment. Asa thing without a 
soul, it does not contemplate itself, define its intrinsic constitution, 
or ascertain its position. It has no traditions; it cannot be said to 
think ; it does not know what it holds, and what it does not ; it is 
not even conscious of its own existence. It has no love for its mem- 
bers, or what are sometimes called its children, nor any instinct what- 
ever, unless attachment to its master, or love of its place, may be so 
called. Its fruits, as far as they are good, are to be made much of 
while they are present; for they are transient, and without succession. 
Its former champions of orthodoxy are no earnest of orthodoxy now ; 
they died, and there was no reason why they should be reproduced. 
Bishop is not like bishop, more than king is like king, or ministry 
like ministry ; its Prayer-Book is an act of Parliament of two centuries 
ago, and its cathedrals and its chapter-houses are the spoils of Catholi- 


cism.” * 


We repeat, there is a manifest and extreme exaggeration 
both of thought and feeling in the above representation. It 


* Lectures to Anglicans, &., pp. 6-8. 
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is a caricature, not a picture; the produce at once of imbit- 
tered feeling, and of a mind strongly prone to half truths and 
broad rhetorical effects. There is manifestly much serious and 
sober truth in what he says, but as plainly immensely less than 
what he represents. It is an obvious mis-statement, to say 
that the very existence and substantive being of the Church of 
England is merged in the civil government; that she is a 
department of state, like the Woods and Forests, or the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. It is incorporated with the 
state, not absorbed in it. It is itself a real and distinct power 
in the constitution ; a power co-ordinate with, and influentially 
not inferior to, the civil administration with which it is bound 
up,—insomuch that it were almost as correct to say, that the 
state is a department of the church, as that the church is a 
department of the state. Neither is a department or function 
or creature of the other, but both alike are essential elements 
of one semi-civil and semi-ecclesiastical constitution, in which 
the various powers, spiritual and temporal, intimately blend 
and mutually interpenetrate each other. The church, in short, 
is like an old ivy tree clinging to an ancient sheltering wall, 
into which it grows, and from which it becomes, in course of 
years, more and more inseparable, while yet it has its own living 
root and stem, and branches spreading far and near ;—not, as 
Dr Newman would suggest, a mere vast lichen, or parasitic 
plant, growing on its surface, and drawing from it its life. 
Still, even the amount of truth which his charge contains is 
sufficiently serious. It involves the confusion of the church 
with the state, not the free alliance with it. It implies the 
loss of separate existence and of independent action. It silences 
its voice, binds up its hands, and fetters all its movements, and 
must prove a serious stumbling-block to any serious mind, 
who, after any ideal—scriptural, patristic, or medizeval—has 
conceived of the Church of God as a distinct spiritual society, 
having her own laws to obey, her own message to declare, and 
her own work to do in the world. It is not easy entirely to 
reconcile the Church of England, as she is, with the idea of 
such a society; and it is not therefore strange if many, accord- 
ing to the particular bias that otherwise leads them, should in 
various paths seek it elsewhere. 

In short, it is an age, earnest, critical, searching, groping 
after realities, impatient of fictions and hollow forms of every 
kind, and bent on bringing every thing in heaven and earth to 
the rigid test of reason and first principles; and the Church 
of England, with all her undoubted excellences and manifold 
gifts of God’s grace, is, unhappily, but ill prepared to stand 
the ordeal of such a test. It were devoutly to be wished, both 
for her own sake and for the world’s, that she were timely 
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setting herself in readiness for the great struggle which is only 
as yet begun. 

III. But if there is much in the external state of Protes- 
tantism, both in this country and elsewhere, to lay it open to 
the assaults of Romanism, there is still more in certain internal 
TENDENCIES OF THEOLOGICAL SPECULATION which are more or 
less characteristic of our times. After all, the real strength 
of Protestantism lies in its theology. It was this alone that 
called it into being ; and it is this, too, that has sustained its 
existence from age to age. Its creative and constitutive 
principle is the Bible and Bible truth. Without this, it is 
nothing,—a mere caput mortuum, without breath or action, and 
doomed sooner or later to fall asunder and go to pieces of 
itself. What fire is to the hearth, what the life-blood is to 
the body, such is the living Word and truth of God to the 
Apostolic and Reformation Churches. It was the voice of that 
Word pealing through the valley of the dry bones that at the 
first called the great army of Reformed Christendom as from 
the dead ; and the same Word is still the rallying cry that keeps 
it together. -The Medizval Church without the Word was a 
dark and idolatrous church,—a synagogue of Satan, and cage 
of every unclean bird, rather than the holy house of God, the 
pillar and ground of the truth; the Protestant Church without 
the Word and the living faith of it, is simply nothing. Here, 
then, is our strength. The Word is the true counterpoise of 
the church,—a living biblicism of a false ecclesiasticism. It is 
obvious, accordingly, that it is only in proportion as this 
principle is faithfully maintained and livingly held fast, that we 
can expect either to hold together among ourselves, or to hold 
our own against our adversaries. We must overcome, if we 
overcome at all, by the blood of the Lamb, and by the word 
of our testimony, being found faithful therein to the death; 
this sacred ark alone, with its heavenly treasure, will make the 
enemy flee before us. In short, its plenary authority and all- 
sufficient completeness must be firmly believed and maintained, 
its saving doctrines vitally held, its holy precepts and divine 
spirit live within us; or we shall be weak as other men, and 
our congregations become but common crowds, not churches 
of the saints. And yet, it is just on this very point that at 
present our great weakness lies. In our day the Bible itself 
has been put on its trial. That critical, searching age which is 
sifting and trying every thing else, has thrown the pure gold of 
the sanctuary itself into the crucible. By every. conceivable 
test is its divine authority and infallible truth being tried anew, 
—the test of history, the test of science, the test of philosophy, 
the test of ancient monuments, the test of philology and scien- 
tific criticism. » It stands the test; it lives amid the flames; 
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it ‘will, as heretofore, come forth scathless and triumph- 
-ant from the fire. Yet, meanwhile, the hearts cf many are 
more or less shaken. The very thought that the eternal 
Word is again on its trial,—on trial not alone among pro- 
fessed unbelievers, but in some respects also among professing 
Christians,—has necessarily an unsettling tendency. “If the 
foundations be destroyed, what can the righteous do?” is the 
confession even of faith itself; and timid hearts quiver and 
tremble at the very thought. When the ground quakes and 
heaves beneath us, it seems as if the very rocks and eternal 
hills were not safe. Then, while a deadly rationalism has 
utterly destroyed the faith of many, it has in great measure 
eaten out the life of many more, and diffused throughout the 
world of thought a certain uneasiness or vague anxiety, that 
extends far beyond the sphere of its direct influence. The 
very wildness and ferocity of the revolutionary spirit is itself 
startling. Even the sacred name of Jesus—that divine image 
of incarnate grace and truth, which shines out from the 
breathing canvass of the evangelic history, and which is itself 
an infinitely greater miracle than any other which that history 
records—has not been safe from its impious hand; and at its 
touch the imperishable annals of the Truth itself have been 
transmuted into a legendary fable. The serpent, indeed, has 
been destroyed,—destroyed almost as soon as hatched; and 
yet, doubtless, it has left some traces of its foul slime on some 
once untainted hearts, as well as in the general thoughts of the 
reading, thinking world. The total result is, that there are in — 
our day, and have been for some time past, a considerable 

number of minds in some sort earnest and religious, who yet 
have not, and never have had, any sure grounding on the rock 
of truth ; to whom the authority and infallibility of the eternal 
Word has been a matter merely of opinion or traditional 
belief, more or less firmly held, rather than a strong, deep, 
personal, unshakable conviction. It is a tenet merely, a per- 
suasion,—not a divine, home-felt certainty. How much all this 
must tend to weaken the life of Protestantism,—to weaken it 
at the very heart,—is sufficiently manifest. Men, and especi- 
ally in an age like this, must have something firm to lean on. 
The human soul, like nature, abhors a vacuum. It cannot 
exist on a negation or a fiction. The weight of its infinite 
cares is too great for any mere theory, or opinion, or tradi- 
tionary creed, to sustain; and when these frail props give way, 
it will look eagerly round for some other and surer support. 
Some will look in one direction, some in another, each accord- 
ing to the special influence or personal bias which may other- 
wise determine his course. Failing the revealed Word, there 
are but two other stays on which faith ean lean: the one 
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is simple reason, the other is authority; the one the infalli- 
bility of the inward consciousness, the other the infallibility 
of the external church. Accordingly, in the general wreck 
of faith, some will grasp at the one phantom, and some at the 
other. Washed away from the rock of truth, and tossed to 
and fro on a sea of doubt, men will be fain to seize on every 
floating fragment, that may for the moment preserve them 
from sinking, and hold out the faintest hope of bringing them 
at last safe to land. 

That this is no fancy picture, but describes the actual course 
of many a bewildered spirit in these our times, might, we think, 
be shown by copious extracts from the writings of Dr Newman 
and his friends. The very fact which they again and again 
proclaim, that there was in their own deep feeling and convie- . 
tion no alternative for them but either an abyss of utter seep- 
ticism, or a flight for refuge to Rome, clearly proves this. Men 
never could have felt, never could have spoken so, who had 
ever felt the rock beneath their feet,—who had ever, in any 
adequate measure, known the experience of him who said, 
“ Thy word was found, and I did eat it, and it was the rejoicing 
of my heart.” These men have sought their faith from Rome, 
because they felt that without Rome they had no faith, and 
yet trembled to have none. The following sentences from Dr 
Newman, a passage surely of real history, strikingly illustrates 


this; and are valuable besides, as affording the key to the main 
circumstance which, in such a crisis of the spirit, will go to 
determine the choice of the individual soul in the one direction 
or the other :— 


* Sometimes two friends live together for years, and appear to enter- 
tain the same religious views: at the end of that time they take differ- 
ent courses; one becomes an unbeliever, the other a Catholic. How is 
this? Some latent and hitherto dormant first principle, different in each, 
comes into play, and carries off one to the east, the other to the west. 
For instance, suppose the one holds that there is such a thing as sin ; 
the othe: denies it,—denies it, that is, really and in his heart, though 
at first he would shrink from saying so, even to himself, and is not 
aware of denying it. At a certain crisis, either from the pressure of 
controversy or other reason, each finds he must give up the form of re- 
ligion in which. he has been educated; and then this question, the 
nature of sin, what it is, whether it exists, comes forward as a turning 
point between them ; he who does not believe in it becomes an unbe- 
liever ; he who does, becomes a Catholic.”——(Lectures on the Present 
Position of Catholics, &c, pp. 273, 274.) 


These at least are true and pregnant words. That two men 
thus born and bred together, and reared in the same ancestral 
creed, may be thus separated in a terrible crisis of their spiri- 
tual history, Dr Newman knows too well. It is important, then, 
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to learn from him what those circumstances are which occasion 
_ such a crisis. He tells us:—“ Hach finds, either from the pres~ 
sure of controversy or other reason, that he must give up the form 
of religion in which he has been educated,” and that there is 
nothing for it but unbelief or Rome. They must, then, have 
already lost all faith in the Bible as a sure and all-sufficient 
guide, else why the necessity of the supposed alternative? 
why no middle course between the absolute submission to an 
external authority, and the total wreck of all belief? In both 
alike the very ground and foundation of their old faith is gone. 
Their religion has become a total wreck, and they cling only 
to a floating spar, while they look eagerly for help, now in this 
direction, and now in that. In which way, then, shall they 
turn? What circumstance shall mainly tend to decide their 
course? Our author tells us this too, and tells us, we think, 
truly and well. It is the existence or the non-existence, in 
the individual in question, of a sense and: conviction of sin. 
The one, deeply feeling his soul’s wound and the need of a 
better healer than the world and himself, carries his burdened 
conscience and bleeding heart where there is, at least, the 
promise and the possibility of that healing; the other, being 
whole and not needing a physician, is content to commit himself 
to a guide that tells of no such healing, seeing that it knows 
of none. 

This same utter bankruptcy of all true faith in the Bible 
and revealed realities, betrays itself in many casual expressions 
and modes of thought, which are peculiarly characteristic of 
this party. Such, for instance, are the representations, that 
according to the doctrine of private judgment, “each man 
may believe what he chooses for himself,”—“ that each man 
is safe, while he believes what is accepted by all,”"—that this or 
that dogma is to be believed on simple authority, on pain of 
perdition, and the like; as if a man could believe any thing 
just because he chose, or because it is safe, or because he must 
do so or perish, or indeed for any other reason whatever, 
except that it is true, and commends itself to his soul in the 
light of its proper evidence as such. The bare notion of be- 
lieving, or refusing belief, on mere motives of any kind, instead 
of the commanding force of appropriate evidence, shows surely 
a woful ignorance of the very nature of true belief, as well as 
the total hollowness and unreality of the system to which 

- such notions belong. Motives, indeed, of interest or duty may 
induce me to listen and give due weight to the grounds of be- 
lief, and thus prepare the way for the reception of the truth; 
but no motives whatever, not the fear of hell or the hope 
of heaven, can make me really believe that which I do not see 
to be true. On this subject there are many striking thoughts 
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in the admirable work of the lamented Mr Hare, which we have 
placed along with Dr Newman’s volumes at the ‘head of this 
article. We must content ourselves, however, with one preg- 
nant passage, and with it appropriately close this part of our 
subject :— 


“I cannot but regret that Archdeacon Wilberforce, in the same 
sermon (on ‘ The Principle of Church Authority ’), should have given 
his sanction to the hankering, the morbid hankering, as it seems 
to me, after leading-strings, which has been beguiling so many per- 
sons of late to listen to every bold pretender, whether he would 
lead them to Rome or to the land of the Mormons, His sermon being 
on St Paul’s declaration, that ‘he who is spiritual judgeth all things, 
yet he himself is judged by no man,’ he warns us that these words 
must be received with great caution, inasmuch as ‘ they are a favourite 
text with enthusiasts and impostors ;’ and then, after citing the analo- 
gous verses of St John,—‘ Ye have an unction from the Holy One, and 
ye know all things: the anointing which ye have received from him 
abideth in you; and ye need not that any man teach you :’—he adds, 
‘Such expressions harmonise with that longing for some principle of 
guidance, which is deeply rooted in the heart. We can classify and 
catalogue the material treasures of mankind. And is the higher region 
of thought and intellect to be vexed for ever by unsatisfying conten- 
tions? Are systems of belief to follow one another like the waves of 
the deep, without umpire and without end? Is there no test of 
moral and religious truth,—no criterion for interpreting God’s Word ?’ 

“ This umpire, and test, and criterion, he bids us seek and find in 
the authority of the church. Yet the more I examine the passages 
here cited, along with the context, the clearer it seems to me, that both 
St Paul and St John are not speaking of the authority of the collective 
body, or of the church, but of the personal, individual illumination 
vouchsafed by the Spirit to every faithful Christian, who seeks his holy 
communion. This is the prima facie meaning of these passages; and 
it is confirmed by the whole tenor of St Paul’s epistle, one main topic 
of which relates to the various gifts of the Spirit bestowed on indi- 
viduals: ‘To one is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom ;’ and so 

I cannot admit, therefore, that these texts refer, as Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce contends, ‘not to the individual, but to the collec- 
tive Christian.’ Assuredly, they do refer to the individual Christian ; 
not, indeed, in his frail, sinful, erring individuality, but as some would 
say, to the ideal Christian, to that ideal Christian who is one and the 
same with the real Christian,—to the individual, so far as he avails 
himself of his Christian privileges, and fulfils his Christian character, 
so far as he lives, not by his own selfish, insulated life, but by the 
Spirit of Christ dwelling in him.” 


But, says Archdeacon Wilberforce, St Paul surely “ does 
not mean that each man may believe what he chooses for him- 
self.” To this flimsy sophism our author replies in the follow- 
ing keen and pointed words :— 


“‘ But who ever did mean this? Who can ever have asserted any 
VoL, V.—NO. XVII. 2K 
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thing so grossly and glaringly absurd? The wonder is, that anybody 
should ever have set up such a man of straw to knock down,—that 
anybody should ever have identified this absurdity with the claim to 
the exercise of private judgment. No one in his senses can ever have 
maintained, ‘ that each man may believe what he chooses for himself’ 
in theology, any more than in any other branch of knowledge. In all 
branches, our conception must be regulated and determined by their 
objects. Nor is such a proposition implied in the denial of our being 
bound to believe what others choose for us. Will and choice have 
nothing to do with the matter ; except so far as the will may be needed 
to suppress the interference of personal likings and prejudices, and 
to make us submit our minds obediently to that which is appointed 
for our belief by the various laws of thought. 

“‘ But though St Paul does not mean that ‘each man may believe 
what he chooses,’ he is just as far from meaning, what Archdeacon 
Wilberforce imputes to him, ‘ that each man is safe while he holds that 
which is accepted of all.” This is a miserable modern notion, a 
miserable modern anxiety, this vexing and worrying ourselves about 
what it is safe for us to believe or to think. This phrase (for surely 
it is nothing else,—even those who make use of it cannot really mean 
what they say) is brought forward perpetually now-a-days, even by 
those who talk grandly about an objective system of truth, and boast 
of having set up this to supersede the merely subjective views of the 
last generations. Yet, if the divinity of our fathers was too apt to pass 
by many of the deepest truths of Christianity, and to fix its attention 
too exclusively on those which bear immediately on our own personal 
salvation, it was left for their successors to make this the test of truth. 
When St Paul exhorted us to meditate on whatsoever things are true, 
and honest, and just, and pure, and lovely, and of good report, he 
omitted to mention whatsoever things are safe. This omission must 
seem unaccountable to our new divines, who, passing over all the 
other grand and glorious objects of contemplation, set whatsoever 
things are safe before us, as the one class we are to think on. Yet, as- 
suredly, if we seek what is true, honestly and earnestly, with such helps 
as God has given us, and if we believe and act up to the truth which 
we may thus find, we shall be safe. Whereas, if our main purpose is 
merely to find out what we may believe with safety to our own puny 
selves, we shall miss the truth and our safety along with it. In no 
point of view is it more certain, that he whose anxiety is to save his 
life will lose it, and that he alone who is ready to lose his life will save 
it. When we read St Paul's stirring account of the manifold perils he 
had passed through, we then see how he saved his life and won it. 
Had he shrunk from them, he would have lost it. To us, indeed, it 
is not granted to walk in the footsteps of that great apostle, who trod, 
so to say, from pinnacle to pinnacle, from mountain-top to mountain- 
top, in the spiritual world; but the rule of our-walk ought to be the 
same as his.” —(‘ Contest with Rome,” pp. 158-162.) 


These are noble words,—too noble, alas! for the poor-spirited, 
faint-hearted temper of those to whom they were addressed. 
That erect and manly course of earnest inquiry and rational 
conviction ofthe truth was too great for them. They shrunk 
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at once from the responsibility and the labour of digging for 
the hidden treasure. They had too little faith either in its 
reality or in the power of God’s grace to guide them to it, to 
induce them to endure the toil. So “they wanted an autho- 
rity to tell them what they were to think, an infallible autho- 
rity, lest they should have the trouble of examining the rec- 
titude of its decisions. Bind my eyes, and lead me, or drag me 
along, that I may not have to exercise my private vision in decid- 
ing where I shall walk: so cries the Romanizing fledgeling. 
How can I find out my own way, when there are so many paths, 
and so many puddles in the paths, and so many ditches and 
pitfalls beside them, into which I may slip; or my feet may get 
wet and I may catch cold! What a pity it is that God gave us 
eyes to see for ourselves with! How happy shall I be when I get 
where there are no puddles, and no mud, and no ditches or 
pitfalls, and where an unerring priest will carry me on his back 
into heaven!” * 

At the time to which these remarks apply, Archdeacon 
Wilberforce was still a member of the Church of England. 
Since then, “his hankering after leading-strings,” and his 
shallow, mechanical notions of faith, have naturally led him to 
that congenial region, where one may have religious certainty 
without rational conviction, and a creed ready made without 
the toil and the travail of earnestly seeking and finding out 
the truth. 

IV. Hitherto our remarks, as regards the internal state of 
Protestantism, have had reference exclusively to the domain of 
doctrine. Let us now, however, consider it for a moment under 
another aspect, that of a MORAL AND SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINE, or 
system of church life. In estimating the vital energy of the 
Reformation Church, and its consequent power to withstand 
the antagonist system, it is obviously necessary to inquire into 
its capacity not only as a teacher of the truth, but as a guide 
and educator of souls. What means does it supply, and what 
scope does it afford, for the full training and maturing of the 
spiritual life, and the unfolding of man’s whole being in the 
service and enjoying of God! She guides her children to the 
springs of truth—does she in due measure also exercise them in 
the discipline of holiness? She indoctrinates them with saving 
knowledge—does she train them also in self-denial, in self- 
sacrifice, and in all the work and warfare of the faith? She 
instructs—does she also lead, and in the true and full sense 
educate her children? Now, in a general view of the subject, 
the vast superiority of the reformed system over the old is 
sufficiently manifest. Romanism, throughout all her elabo- 
rate discipline, ministers to the lower principles of man’s 

* Contest with Rome, p. 143, 
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spiritual nature, to the ignoring and suppression of the higher. 
‘ She puts out the eye of reason and chains the will, while she 
skilfully touches all the springs of feeling, sentiment, imagina- 
tion, taste, and selfish hopes and fears. Hence her discipline 
is rather that of children and women than of men; and her 
greatest saints, accordingly, have excelled rather in the virtues 
of the weaker sex, than in those of sterner and firmer mould. 
Their very heroism, bright with high enthusiasm and _long- 
suffering endurance, has been feminine, not masculine. The 
spirit of Protestantism is totally different. With clear 
trumpet voice it rouses conscience from its sleep, and 
summons the mind to think and the will to resolve. It 
calls upon men to arise, to stand erect, to quit themselves 
like men, to be strong. Thus the key-note of the one 
system is obedience; of the other, responsibility. Yet it may 
be a question whether in this respect the better system has 
not hitherto been in some degree one-sided. In bending its 
main strength to the greater things, has it not, to anundue 
extent, neglected or ignored the less; and thus, while making 
its appeal to the higher principles, yet failed to take full pos- 
session of the whole man? A priori, this was manifestly not 
unlikely to be the case. From the first, and from the very 
nature of the case, the Reformation movement was mainly nega- 
tive. It consisted essentially in a protest against certain great 
and glaring corruptions in the existing state of things, rather 
than in a complete and matured system in itself. Its work 
was (of course in a good sense) destructive rather than con- 
structive, purifying rather than organising. The great spirits 
of that age, amid the throes of that tremendous spiritual revo- 
lution, had enough to do in doing battle with the gigantic forms 
of evil that stood immediately before them, and, amid the general 
wreck of traditionary belief, saving the essential elements of the 
faith, without pausing for the consideration and mature settle- 
ment of subordinate details. Hence many questions of no small 
importance, relating especially to the right constitution of the 
church, and the proper development of church life, were neces- 
sarily left over, and adjourned for the consideration of quieter 
times. Some of these have since been taken up and thoroughly 
canvassed; such, for instance, as those which relate to the pro- 
per relation of the church to the state, and the duty of the 
civil magistrate in regard to holy things. Others still stand 
over, and remain in abeyance to this day. The due place, for 
instance, and right use of the esthetic element in Christian 
worship; the ascetic principle in its healthy exercise and due 
guards and limitations;* the means to be provided for dealing 


* The asceticism of which Paul speaks in such passages as these, 1 Cor, ix. 27; 
Col. iii. 5; Gai. v. 24, &. , / 
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with the individual soul, and maintaining a living, personal con- 
nection between the Christian pastor and the flock committed 
to his care; the proper combination of Christian ethics with 
Christian principles in the instructions of the sanctuary, so as 
the more effectually not only to rouse, but to educate and refine 
the conscience; and in fine, the organization of the lay mem- 
bers of the church, and especially the female members, and 
the drawing out of their manifold gifts and graces in works of 
piety and usefulness ;—these are matters which have not only 
never been settled in the different branches of the Reformation 
Church, but have scarcely been ever raised for serious and de- 
liberate consideration. For the most part, these problems 
have either been wholly ignored, or left. to the random solution 
of time and circumstance. Romanism has her clear theory 
and practice on all these matters; Protestantism hitherto has 
none. Adsthetics she has for the most part left to the caprice 
either of a blind prejudice or a mere dilettanti taste; the 
“rule and exercise of holy living,” the true aoxyo; of the spiri- 
tual life, has been handed over to the formalist and the Pha- 
risee; the sleepless and almost omniscient confessional has 
found as yet no effectual substitute in the ordinary methods 
of the pastoral care; Christian doctrines are inculcated, and 
the details of Christian duty too often left to be inferred ; 
Evangelism, in fine, has her Dorcases and her Pheebes still, as 
in the days of old,—more, we rejoice to think, every day; yet 
who can doubt of the immense materials of like precious quality 
that lie over the surface of the Christian community all unused, 
while sisters of charity and mercy in thousands and tens of 
thousands occupy the ground? These questions are surely 
worthy of serious consideration. Some of them, indeed, may 
admit of satisfactory solution, and some of them possibly of 
none ; but they at least deserve the serious pondering of our 
deepest and wisest minds. Certainly whenever a real prin- 
ciple lies at the bottom of any part of our great adversary’s 
system—any genuine human want to be met, or aspiration to 
be satisfied—we shall weaken, not strengthen, our position, by 
the practical ignoring of it. The pernicious abuse is to be coun- 
teracted and exorcised not by the disuse but the use of the thing 
abused. Thus, to take the two most obvious and presently 
practical instances, it is not’ by the scandalous neglect of the 
pure and solemn music of the sanctuary, that we shall coun- 
teract the fascination of a gorgeous ritual worship; nor shall 
we by mere denunciations of sisterhoods and nuns dispel the 
charm which meek self-denial and unwearied works of mercy 
ever wield. Our real strength lies at once in contending against 
that which is evil in our adversaries, and outdoing them by the 
better use of that which is true and good. On the latter of 
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the two special points referred to, we gladly quote the follow- 
ing excellent remarks of one whose name is deservedly held in 
honour in all the churches, and whose venerable age and ripe 
experience give peculiar weight to his words :— 


** But the finishing stroke which Christianity gives in elevating the 
condition of women, is, by inviting and em»loying their energies and 
influence in promoting the spread of religion in the world ; and thus 
carrying out through them, also, the great purposes of God in the re- 
demption of the world by the mission of his Son. To them, in com- 
mon with others, the apostle says, ‘That ye also may have fellowship 
with us; and truly our fellowship is with the Father and with his 
Son Jesus Christ.’ The honour so liberally bestowed upon the pious 
women of antiquity, in ministering to the personal wants of the Sa- 
viour, and in being so constantly about his person, was the least of 
those distinctions designed for them by our holy religion. They bear 
an exalted place in those acts and offices which were carried on for the 
setting up of Christ’s kingdom in the world. How instructive and im- 
pressive is it to hear an apostle say, ‘ Help those women which laboured 
with me in the gospel!’ What a register of names and offices of illus- 
trious females do we find in Romans xvi. Priscilla, Paul’s helper : 
‘Mary, who bestowed much labour upon us;’ ‘Tryphena and Tryphosa, 
who laboured in the Lord ;’ ‘ Phcebe, the servant of the church at 
Cenchrea,’ who was sent to the church at Rome, and intrusted with 
so momentous a commission as to bear to that community of Christians 
the Epistle to the Romans; which, if we may lawfully compare one 
portion of Scripture with another, is the most precious portion of 
divine revelation. In addition to all this, there can be but little doubt 
that in the primitive church not only were women occasionally en- 
dowed by the Spirit with the miraculous gift of prophesying, but were 
also employed in the office of deaconesses. The Christian Church in 
modern times has gone backwards in the honour put upon the female 
character. The primitive age of Christianity was in advance of ours 
in the respect thus paid to-the female sex, by officially employing them 
in the service of the church, and in the wisdom which made use of 
such available and valuable resources. It has been said that the 
usages of society have somewhat changed since that time, so as to 
render the services of women less necessary now than they were then. 
The friendly and social intercourse of the sexes was more limited, 
and females were kept in greater seclusion. Some truth, no doubt, 
there is in these assertions, but perhaps not so much as by some ima- 
gined. Both general and sacred history present them to us mingling 
in the society and sharing in the occupations of the other sex.” * 


Many illustrations of the principle here recognised might be 
given from the history of the Church of Christ, both in ancient 
‘ and modern times. In our own day, for instance, we have seen 
a whole religious community, of large extent and great influ- 
ence in our own country, in great measure sustained, so far 
as its outward frame-work is concerned, during the thirteen 


** Female Piety ; or, the Young Woman’s Friend and Guide,’ &c. By John 
Angell James. Second edition. Hamilton, Adams, & Co, 
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years of its existence, by the patient, unwearied, and self- 
denied labours of some thousands of her daughters.* A still 
more impressive spectacle of female devotion and self-sacrifice 
has just passed before the eyes of Europe. In the loathsome 
hospitals of Scutari and Balaclava has it been seen what the 
calm energy of gentle natures, inspired by Christ-like love, can 
do at once to assuage the anguish of suffering bodies and to 
awe and subdue the rude hearts of men. To use the words 
of an eloquent preacher, on a late solemn occasion,+ “ In the 
desertion of their rich and luxurious homes by well-born 
women; in the exchange by delicate and tender maidens of 
the pure, sunny, flower-embalmed atmosphere of their cham- 
bers and saloons, for the damp, sickly, sultry air of the hos- 
pital; in confronting the danger, that most appalling danger 
to a modest mind, of all the coarse, repulsive manners and 
habits of the rudest and hardest of mankind,—a danger, 
wonderful as it might seem, awed down at once, and absolutely 
and without exception subdued, by the unanswerable appeal 
to the better feelings, by the majesty of goodness, by the ten- 
derness which made kindness more kind, and added a grace 
even to Christian charity ;”—in spectacles like these we read 
a lesson which the Christian Church, we trust, will not soon 
forget. ‘“ These ministrations were of heaven, and what noble 
lessons may we not have learned from that rude instructress, 
war! How vainly had Christianity been urging the right way 
of reaching the heart of man! How long had it been preach- 
ing in pulpits, tolling its bells for gorgeous ceremonies, to deaf 
ears and disdainful hearts! But so soon as it had ‘ gone 
about,” like its Divine Author, ‘ doing good,’ with wisdom and 
singleness of purpose, how profound an impression was made,— 
not merely on the sick-beds it had visited, the eyes it had 
closed, the fainting hearts it had cheered, but what a wide 
and untraceable influence might not these best of Christian 
missionaries exert upon Europe, upon Christendom, upon man- 
kind! God may thus have made war and human misery 
his most effective preachers!” But surely it is not in war alone 
that such ministers of love, those true sisters of mercy, may 
find abundant field and urgent call for their labours. There 
is a war, a war far more terrible, going on among us day by 
day, and which is waxing hotter every hour,—the war against 


* We refer to the Free Church of Scotland, whose Sustentation Fund, but for 
such an agency, humanly speaking, could scarcely have existed, or could not exist for 
any length of time. e believe the same remark applies in great measure to the 
Mission Fund of the Wesleyan body, and to the practicai carrying out of many other 
works of charity and mercy. It is remarkable that it is in large towns that this kind 
of agency works best,—the very sphere where the organization and full development 
of ull the Church’s available energies is most urgently required. 

+ Dr Milman on the late Thanksgiving for the Restoration of Peace, in St Paul's 
Cathedral, as reported in the Times. ei 
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ignorance, against crime, and against social misery and degra- 
dation of every kind; and it is precisely in such a warfare as 
this that the agency we speak of is at once most available and 
most precious. There are scenes where the gentle voice of 
love may be mightier far than the loudest threats of authority ; 
and the calm look of virgin purity more terrible than all the 
terrors of conscience and of law; and it is there that the 
heroines of charity may win at once their noblest triumphs and 
earn their richest rewards. 

We have dwelt thus long on this branch of the subject, 
because we are satisfied that it is in this direction, more per- 
haps than any other, that the weakness of Protestantism, as 
opposed to her great antagonist, lies. In this we are disposed 
to seek the main cause, not perhaps of the original secession, 
but of the subsequent satisfaction of some of the choicest spirits 
who have sought refuge in the bosom of Rome. It is not, we 
are persuaded, so much the dogmas of Rome, or even the gor- 
geous pomp of her ritual worship, as some elements of her ascetic 
discipline and church life, that fascinates and holds them. 
Originally of a gentle and contemplative, rather than strong 
spirit, they have been drawn towards it, not so much by the 
force of reason as by the cords of the heart; and they have 
been so far satisfied that they have really found much that 
they fondly dreamed and pined after. They have found within 
her pale a certain provision for the training of the weak and 
timid spirit, as well as for the development of some of the 
highest and noblest virtues, such as they had sought, and sought 
in vain elsewhere. True, free thought is stifled and reason is 
quenched, but the springs of feeling are sedulously fed; their 
new mother teaches not her children indeed to think, but she 
trains them to do and to bear; she is weak in the contests of the 
schools, but she is strong at death-beds, in hospitals, in lazaronis. 
They thus feel at last at home; they are at least cared for— 
cared for by a mother who is at least watchful and unwearied, 
if not truthful or wise. An atmosphere of calm repose is around 
them, and images of saintly grace, and meek, self-denying de- 
votedness, meet their eye on every side. Winking hard at the 
grosser corruptions of the system, and most probably coming 
but little in contact with them, they see only the bright and 
the fair side, and dream that they have indeed found the 
glorious land of angels and of saints at last. Thus the cun- 
ning enchantress has so far fulfilled her promise; and they 
find it not hard to believe that she who is the mother of so 
many saints and saintly virtues, is indeed the mother of the 
churches and the immaculate spouse of Christ. 

We have thus laid our hand on what we regard as the 
main springs and co-operative causes of the recent revival of 
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Romanism in England. The considerations suggested, if not 
affording a complete explanation of the problem in question, 
may at least suffice to render it somewhat less inexplicable than 
it might at first sight appear. They may, at all events, enable 
us to see how men of a certain temperament, and under the 
influence of certain predisposing causes, may even in our day 
become converts to the medieval system, without in any de- 
gree invalidating the essential principles on which Protestantism 
is based, or abating a jot of our true quarrel with Rome. The 
Reformation Churches may be weak where they ought to be, 
and might be, strong; and Romanism, hollow as it is at the 
heart, may have her strong points in the very direction where 
we are weak; and yet the essential elements of the great 
struggle between the one system and the other remain precisely 
as they were. The line of remark into which we have been 
led is not the less instructive and healthful that it has led us 
to throw stress rather on our own weaknesses and shortcom- 
ings, than on the glaring corruptions and absurdities of our 
great adversary. It is in the remedying of these evils in our- 
selves that our great strength must lie. We shall conquer in 
the day of battle, not so much by the controversial confutation 
of error, as by the practical carrying out and living embodi- 
ment of the truth. We need not alone to strengthen our 
assault, but to repair and fortify our defences. How this is, 
with God’s blessing, to be done, is sufficiently manifest. The 
correct diagnosis of the disease points at once to the needed 
remedy. If the main weakness of Protestantism lies in the 
broken and divided state of its forces, in the anomalies and 
abuses which disfigure some of its fairest portions, in the un- 
settled and uneasy state of religious belief within her bosom, 
in the narrow and imperfect development of her church life,— 
then the appropriate correctives lie immediately before us. 
They may be summed up in four words,—unity, purity, rational 
faith, and a complete and living congregational life. Let us 
draw faster the cords of Christian brotherhood, and thus close 
in our line of defence against our common enemy ; let us each 
in our several spheres strive for the removal of every remedi- 
able abuse and stumbling-block ; let us hold the living Word in 
a firmer grasp, at once of an intelligent and an assured faith; 
let us increase our instrumentalities and mature our methods 
of spiritual discipline, both for the guiding of weak souls and 
drawing forth the virtues and holy energies of all; let the 
church, in short, be united, and pure, and believing, and wisely 
fervent and diligent at once in her pastoral and missionary 
work, and she will be again, as in the days of her first baptism 
and early prime, “fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and 
terrible as an army with banners.” 
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As regards Dr Newman himself, the problem we have been 
handling does not, in his case, assume by any means its most 
difficult form. Brilliant and vigorous as his mind is in some 
respects, it is by no means of that profound and solid cast 
which bespeaks confidence in the security of its judgments. It 
is acute, subtile, inventive,—rich alike in varied learning and 
in fresh and striking thought ; but withal neither cautious nor 
well-balanced. He is at once keenly theoretic and morbidly 
ingenious. Commanded for the moment by the peculiar idea 
which for the time possesses him, his teeming fancy furnishes 
illustrations from every quarter, and his marvellously construe- 
tive genius marshals all into a harmonious system around it. 
Facts and truths seem to move at his bidding, and, as if by 
magic, fall into their proper places in his system. Subject to 
his ruling principle, he has a marvellous power over his indi- 
vidual opinions and convictions. Facts and truths do not so 
much command him, as he them; he summons them to come 
and do homage to his system, and they come. His system is 
Joseph’s sheaf, and all other truths must do obeisance to 
it. He looks broad or winks hard, brings truths into strong 
relief or throws them into the shade, as the urgency of the 
ruling thought requires; and he is deaf to every sound that does 
not chime in harmony with his own key-note. Thus, truth to 
him is not so much the eternal temple of God, earnestly and 
painfully sought, and dimly seen, as the quarry out of which 
he builds his own. He is not the disciple of history, but its 
artificer. Hence it is that at different periods of his life he 
has, out of the same identical materials of fact and doctrine, 
built up systems totally diverse, and triumphantly reached 
conclusions diametrically the reverse of each other. Now he 
compels the Thirty-nine Articles to speak his meaning, now the 
Tridentine decrees; now the fathers and the councils are all 
for Anglo-Catholicism, now for ultramontane Rome. The 
“Lectures on Romanism,” and the “ Essay on Development ” 
are both the creation of the same brain, and both buiit up out 
of the same quarry. In the one, the Nicene Church demolishes 
infallibility; in the other, bears witness to it. His, therefore, 
if one of the brightest and most striking minds of the age, is 
at the same time one of the most perilous both to others and 
to himself. Its qualities are those which make the most con- 
summate advocate and the unsafest judge. Give him his brief 
-and a certain theoretic faith in the goodness of his cause, and 
his vast stores of thought and learning, and his constructive 
and rhetorical skill, will make out a case for anything under 
heaven. Let us give a specimen of this kind of historic archi- 
tecture. It is only one out of many, and selected almost at 
random from the volume which stands second on our list. We 
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regret that our limited space will compel us considerably to 
abridge a passage which, to be fully appreciated, must be 
read at length. Here, then, is his account of the origin and 
establishment of what he calls “The Protestant Tradition in 
England ;” that is to say, the deep, ineradicable, inextinguish- 
able faith of the English people in the great principles of the 
Reformation, and heart-hatred of Papal despotism and super- 
stition. In his view it is the mere creature of state policy and 
court intrigue ; the fiat of the Virgin Queen called it into ex- 
istence, and perpetuates it from generation to generation :— 


“The Virgin Queen rose in her strength; she held her court, she 
showed herself to her people ; she gathered round her peer and squire, 
alderman and burgess, army and navy, lawyer and divine, student and 
artisan. She made an appeal to the chivalrous and the loyal, and forth- 
with all that was noble, powerful, dignified, splendid, and intellectual, 
touched the hilt of their swords and spread their garments on the way 
for her to tread upon.” 


Thus she gave the word, and all England re-echoed it, and 
proclaimed it aloud, and handed it down as a legacy of faith 
to their children’s children, that Protestantism was true, and 
Catholicism an immoral lie. This was the secret of the whole 
affair. Latimer’s preaching, Tindal’s Bibles, the Smithfield 
burnings, had nothing to do with the matter. The whole 
sprang, like Minerva of old, full grown and full armed, from the 
brain of the Virgin Queen ! 


“ And first,” our author continues, “she addressed herself to the 
Law; and that, not only because it was the proper foundation of a 
national structure, but also inasmuch as, from the nature of the case, 
it was her surest and most faithful ally. The law is a science, and 
therefore takes for granted afterwards whatever it has once deter- 
mined ; hence it followed, that once Protestant, it would be always 
Protestant,—it could be depended on; let Protestantism be recognised 
as a principle of the constitution, and every decision to the end of 
time would but illustrate Protestant doctrines and consolidate Protest- 
ant interests.” 


The thing was done. The courts of law were tuned. 
Elizabeth had willed it that the faith of the nation should be 
Protestant, and Justice, in her ermined robe and in all her 
solemn tribunals, endorsed the royal will. But a more power- 
ful influence still was yet in reserve :— 


‘Elizabeth had an influence with her other and even greater than 
the authority of the law. She was the queen of fashion and of opinion. 
The principles of Protestantism rapidly became the standard generally, to 
which genius, taste, philosophy, learning, and investigation, were con- 
strained and bribed to submit. They are her legacy to the nation, and 
have been taken for granted ever since, as starting-points in all discus- 
sions and in all undertakings. In every circle, and in every rank of the 
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community,—in the court, in public meetings, in private society, in 
literary assemblages, in the family party, it is always assumed that 
Catholicism is absurd. No one can take part in the business of the 
great world, no one can speak and debate, no one can present himself 
before his constituents, no one can write a book, without the necessity 
of professing that Protestant ideas are self-evident, and that the reli- 
gion of Alfred, St Edward, Stephen Langton, and Friar Bacon, is a 
bygone dream. No one can be a Catholic, without apologising for it. 
And what is in vogue in the upper classes, is ever, as we know, ambi- 
tiously aped in the inferior. The religious. observances of the court 
become a reigning fashion throughout the social fabric, as certainly as 
its language or mode of dress; and as an aspirant for distinction 
advances from a lower grade of society to an upper, he necessarily 
abandons his vulgar sect, whatever it is, for the national Protestantism. 
All other ways of thought are as frightful as the fashions of last year ; 
the present is the true and the divine ; the past is dark because its 
sun has set, and ignorant because it is dumb, aiid living dogs are 
worth more than dead lions. As to Catholicism, the utmost liberality 
which can be extended towards it, is to call it pretty poetry, bearable 
in a tragedy, intolerable in fact; the utmost charity towards its pro- 
fessors is to confess that they may be better than their creed,—perhaps 
believe it, and are only dupes,—perhaps doubt it, and are only 
cowards, Protestantism sets the tone to every thing; and to have 
the patronage of the wealthy, the esteem of the cultivated, and the 
applause of the many, Catholics must get its phrases by heart. It is 
the profession of a gentleman ; Catholicism of under-bred persons, of 
the vulgar-minded, the uncouth, and the ill-connected.” 


All very true so far. The religion of the court is the religion 
of fashion, and of high life in England, as everywhere else. 
The high give their tone to the low, the few to the many. The 
frivolous and worldly crowd will ever follow where the stream 
leads, and the “ religion of a gentleman” will tell with many 
for far more than the religion of the Bible or their early faith. 
But what then? Does this prove that the nation got its religion 
from the court, or the court from the nation? Elizabeth fos- 
tered the Protestant faith by the prestige of the royal name and 
the establishment of it by law; granted: does that prove that 
she created it? The “ Protestant tradition” lived and throve 
in the royal smile; did it live nowhere else? did it droop its 
head and die everywhere save where it could catch inspiration 
from the royal breath? Was Catholicism the only faith that 
pined under the reproach, of not being the religion of a gentle- 
man—of being the creed of fanatics or fools? Were there no 
Nonconformists, no Puritan confessors, no pilgrim fathers? 
or did the fire of Reformation principles burn less ardently in 
the breast of an Owen or a Howe, than in that of a Parker ora 
Sancroft? Did Protestant zeal languish in the days of the com- 
monwealth, and kindle up anew on the return of the royal 
Charles? _Did it live in the favour of the throne in England, 


‘ 
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and expire beneath its ban in Scotland? And what has come 
of it in America, where there is neither queen nor court, nor 
national recognition nor established faith, and yet the ‘ Pro- 
testant tradition” thrives mightily, and Romanism can barely 
breathe? All these things our author ignores. He winks 
hard at them. He simply does not see them. They have no 
place in his theory, and therefore no place in his field of view. 
His cloud castle is complete without them, and, accordingly, he 
leaves them aside as useless rubbish. Grave and pregnant 
truths they assuredly are, and most relevant to the question 
in hand; but then, they are not to him “ present truths.” He 
will need them, perhaps, to meet the exigencies of some new 
theory another time. 

But what the while of the literary class? the men of von 
of learning, of philosophic depth, and historic research! Did 
they too, one and all, learn their lesson from the royal lips, 
and accept their new faith as a simple tradition on trust? 
Surely, at least, at a time so near the period of that great spi- 
ritual revolution, or actually in the midst of it, thoughtful men 
would take some trouble to examine into the grounds of it, 
and into the truth of the monster indictment which the world 
had drawn up against the tyranny and corruptions of Rome? 
By no means. The Virgin Queen stamped with her foot, and 
straightway a whole host of poets, philosophers, statesmen, 
orators, divines, rose around her, ready to receive the “ Pro- 
testant tradition” at her lips, and to do battle for it against 
the world. The many-minded Shakespeare, the vast soul of 
Milton, the judicious Hooker, the immortal Bunyan, either at 
the time or afterwards, arose at her call, and endorsed and 
re-echued the royal dogma. The whole world of British 
thought then and since has done nothing else than sing chorus 
to the key-note of its Virgin Queen :— 


“The same age gave birth to some of the greatest masters of 
thought and composition, in the most various departments of author- 
ship. Shakespeare, Spenser, Sidney, Raleigh, Bacon, and Hooker, are 
its own ; and they were, withal, more or less the panegyrists of. Eliza- 
beth and her religion, and moreover, at least the majority of them, 
adherents of her creed, because already clients of her throne. The 
mother of the Reformation is, in the verses of Shakespeare, a ‘fair 
Vestal throned by the West ;’ in the poem of Spenser, she is ‘the fairy 
Queen,’ ‘Gloriana,’ and ‘the fair huntress,’ ‘ Belphebe;’ while the mili- 
tant Christian is rescued from the seduction of Popery, Duessa, by Una, 
the true Church, or Protestant religion. The works of these cele- 
brated men have been but the beginning of a long series of creations 
of the highest order of literary merit, of which Protestantism is the 
intellectual basis, and Protestant institutions the informing object. 
What was wanting to lead the national mind a willing captive to the 
pretensions of Protestantism, beyond the fascination of genius so 
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manifold, and so various? What need of controversy to refute the 
claims of Catholicism? what need of closeness of reasoning, or re~ 
search into facts, when under a Queen’s smile this vast and con- 
tinuous tradition had been unrolled before the eyes of men, illuminate 
with the most dazzling colours, and musical with the most subduing 
strains... .. 

“ Nor was it court poets alone, as time went on, who swelled the 
torrent of the Protestant tradition. Milton from the middle class, 
and Bunyan from among the populace, exerted an influence superior 
to Shakespeare himself, whose great mind did not condescend to the 
direct inculcation of a private or a sectarian creed. Their phrases, 
their sentiments are the household words of the nation; they have 
become its interpreters of Scripture, and, I may say, its prophets,—such 
is the magical eloquence of their compositions, . . . . There is a saying, 
** Give me the framing of a nation’s proverbs, and I shall have my own 
way with it;” this has been strikingly fulfilled in the Protestantism 
of England. What, indeed, could possibly stand against the rush and 
vehemence of such a tradition, which has grown fuller and fuller, and 
more and more impetuous, with every successive quarter of a century ? 
Clarendon and the statesmen, Locke and philosophy, Addison and 
the essayists, Hume, Robertson, and the historians ; Cowper and the 
minor poets; the reviews and magazines of the present era;—all proceed 
upon the hypothesis, which they think too self-evident for proof, that 
Protestantism is synonymous with good sense, and Catholicism with 
weakness of mind, fanaticism, or some unaccountable persuasion or 
fancy. Verse and prose, grave and gay, the scientific and the practi- 
cal, history and fable, all is animated spontaneously, or imperiously 
subdued, by the spivit of Henry and Elizabeth ! !” * 


Such, then, is historical architecture. We must find room, 
however, before we close, for an instance of a somewhat dif- 
ferent kind; one of simple creation. See what a vision of 
glory his magic wand calls up from amid the rough times of 
the Saxon Heptarchy :— 

“The fair form of Christianity rose up, and grew and expanded 
like a beautiful pageant from north to south; it was majestic, it was 
solemn, it was bright, it was beautiful and pleasant, it was soothing to 
the griefs, it was pleasant to the hopes of man, it was at once a teach- 
ing and a worship ; it had a dogma, a mystery, a ritual of its own; it 
had an hierarchical form. A brotherhood of holy pastors, with mitre 
and crosier, and hand uplifted, walked forth and blessed and ruled 
the joyful people. The crucifix headed the procession, and simple 
monks were there with hearts in prayer, and sweet chants resounded, 
and the holy Latin tongue was heard, and boys came forth in white, 
swinging censers, and the fragrant cloud arose, and mass was sung, 
‘and the saints were invoked; and day after day, and in the still night, 
and over the woody hills, and in the quiet plains, as constantly as sun 
and moon and stars go forth in heaven, so regular and solemn was the 
stately march of blessed services on earth, high festival, and gorgeous 
procession, and soothing dirge, and passing bell, and the familiar even- 


* Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics in England, pp. 67, seg. 
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ing call to prayer; till he who recollected the old pagan time, would 
think unreal what he beheld and heard, and conclude he did but seea 
vision, so marvellously was heaven let down upon earth, so triumph- 


antly were chased away the fiends of darkness to their prison below.” * 


Well might Archdeacon Hare, after quoting this strange 
rhapsody, exclaim, “ This page out of a della-cruscan novel,— 
who could suppose that it was intended to describe a portion 
of real history? Who, remembering what he may have read 
in other books concerning the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy and 
Monarchy, would imagine that this could be a representation 
of that period? To be sure, it will do for that period as well 
as for any other, and seems rather designed for the Elysian 
fields, or the island of the blessed.” In such examples as 
these we have the true key to the theory of theological develop- 
ment. By such a process of intellectual alchymy, any thing 
may be brought out of nothing, or rather every thing in the 
world of fact and reality dissolved and sublimed away into airy 
nothings. ‘Take a sentence or two here and there from this 
father, and a couple of expressions from another, add half a 
canon of this council, a couple of incidents out of some ecclesi- 
astical historian, an anecdote from a chronicler, two conjec- 
tures of some critic, and half a dozen drachms of a schoolman, 
mix them up in rhetoric quant. suff., and shake them well to- 
gether,—and thus we get at a theological development. But 
who, except the prescriber, can tell what the result will be ? 
And may not he produce any result he chooses? Yet this is 
held out as the method by which we are to be preserved from 
drawing false inferences from the words of Scripture !”+ 

Surely it is not strange that a mind like this,—having 
pursued a fond ideal for years in vain, and at last found that 
which bears at least the semblance of its fulfilment ; wearied 
out with its own airy creations, and longing for something 
substantial to lean on, something solid and real without itself ; 
distracted by the very activity of its own speculative power, 
and so glad to listen to any voice that will speak in the tones 
of authority and of command,—should easily persuade itself that 
in Rome it has found the truth, and bring all history to con- 
firm the welcome belief: and then, gilding and glorifying the 
object of its homage in all the light of its own gorgeous fancy, 
should surrender to it its heart, and fall down and adore. 


* Sermon on the Establishment of the Romish Hierarchy. 
{+ Contest with Rome, p. 90, 
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Art. II.—The Elements of Psychology: including a Critical 
Examination of Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding, 
and Additional Pieces. By Victor Cousin. Translated 
from the French, with an Introduction and Notes, by Caleb 
S. Henry, D.D. Fourth improved edition, revised accord- 
ing to the Author’s last corrections. New York: Ivison & 
Phinney, 321 Broadway. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co., 
111 Lake Street. Buffalo: Phinney & Co. 1856. Pp. 568. 


In 1839, there appeared in the pages of this Review* an article 
entitled “Transcendentalism.” It consisted of two parts: the 
one, a general survey of the modern philosophy of Germany; 
the other, an examination of the philosophical system of Cou- 
sin. That article was reprinted in a pamphlet form in Boston, 
under the auspices of the late Professor Norton; it was sub- 
sequently.included in a volume containing selections from the 
Princeton Review, published without any suggestion or co- 
operation of the conductors of this journal; and recently, the 
article in question has been reprinted in a handsome volume 
in Edinburgh, under the superintendence of the Rev. Patrick 
Fairbairn, D.D., of Aberdeen. Of this article, thus abundantly 
honoured, Caleb S. Henry, D.D., the translator of the Lec- 
tures of Cousin on Locke, which was one of the works therein 
reviewed, spoke with great contempt in the preface to the third 
edition of his translation, published in 1841. He says,— 


‘I have never taken any public notice of it, because, for those who 
thoroughly understand the subject of which it treats, the article itself 
is its own best refutation ; while to candid and sensible persons, less 
familiar with philosophical studies, though its numerous untruths and 
calculated appeals to the prejudices of the ignorant, may not be equally 
apparent, yet its flippancies, personalities, and bad temper, (at variance 
alike with the true philosophical and Christian spirit,) are sufficiently 
obvious to produce the reverse of the intended impression, (I may add, 
that from both these classes of persons, and from various quarters, I 
have received numerous testimonies to this effect;) and as to the 
remaining portion of the public, coming within the limited sphere of 
the journal in question,—persons, namely, with whom ignorance of the 
subject and religious associations would make that journal an autho- 
rity,—I certainly felt no call to argue philosophical questions before 
such a tribunal. 

“A few words will suffice for all that is necessary to say to the reader 

‘of this volume. The article represents Cousin as a Pantheist, deny- 
ing the personality ot God, as denying also the essential difference be- 
tween right and wrong, and as maintaining a scheme of Fatalism. I 
should do wrong to content myself with simply saying that these 
representations are totally false. Not only are they entirely destitute 

* The Princeton Review. 
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of just foundation, and contradictory also to the system of Cousin ; but, 
on each and every one of these points, Cousin strenuously maintains 
doctrines precisely the reverse of those imputed tohim! The statements 
of the article are as laughably untrue as it would be to call Athanasius 
an Arian, Bishop Berkeley a Materialist, or Jonathan Edwards a be- 
liever in the self-determining power of the will! It seems to me, there- 
fore, incredible that any person of ordinary good sense, assuming to 
pass a public judgment on such subjects, should fall into an honest 
misconception of Cousin’s doctrines on these points. I confess I can 
scarcely in my own mind acquit the writer of the article of delibe- 
rately imposing on his readers representations which he knew to be 
not only unjustifiable as towards Cousin personally, because contra- 
dictory to his express and repeated official declarations, but also unjust 
in themselves, because not involved in his fundamental principles, but 
contrary to his principles, to his system, and to the whole strain of his 
systematic teaching. This impression is rendered the more difficult 
to resist, by the mode in which the writer has endeavoured to support 
his representations,—his logic being of that pleasant and effectual 
sort sometimes called the method of proving aliquid ex aliquo. The 
only supposition upon which the writer can be freed from the impu- 
tation of deliberate bad faith, is, that his predetermination to make 
out a case destroyed for a time his’capacity to perceive any thing that 
made against his purpose. Why he should have wished to have made 
out a case, is not hard to be conceived in this community, and is ap- 
parent enough from the face of the article.* For proof of the utter 
falsehood of the charge of Fatalism, the reader need only turn to the 
tenth chapter of the present volume, and to the notes connected with 
the fifth chapter.” 


As to the charge of denying the essential distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, he says, among other things,— 


* Cousin is one of the most decided advocates of the principles of 
essential and immutable morality that ever wrote; Cudworth, Butler, 
and Price, have written nothing stronger, nothing clearer. It would not 
be a grosser falsehood, nor a more laughable blunder, to assert that 
the systems of Hobbes and Jeremy Bentham recognise disinterested 
virtue and essential difference of right and wrong, than has been com- 
mitted by this person in asserting that Cousin denies them. 

“So likewise with respect to the charge of Pantheism; apparently 
the writer of the article in question had no precise conception of the 
meaning of the term. Certain it is, that Cousin is no Pantheist in any 
of the senses in which the word is ever used by persons entitled to spea 
on the subject.” 


After stating what he regards as different forms of Pan- 
theism, he adds,— 


“ Now, Cousin not only does not teach Pantheism in either of these 
forms, but, on the contrary, clearly and abundantly confutes them all. 


* What he means by this, we learn from a subsequent part of his remarks. He 
imputes to the reviewer a desire to injure his reputation, with the view of deterring 
parents from sending their children to the institution in which he was a professor, 
and of inducing them to patronise the college at Princeton, 
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He maintains the substantial existence of God, and the substantial ex- 

.istence of the universe of mind and matter: of God as distinct from 
the universe; of God as the cause, and the universe as the effect; of 
God as superior to the universe by all the superiority of an infinite, 
uncreated substance and cause, over all finite and created substances 
and causes. Yet all that Cousin says expressly and directly on this 
subject is kept out of ,view by the writer of the article, and some spe- 
culations respecting the relation of the creation to God, and some ex- 
pressions concerning the all-pervading presence of God, are paraded 
as proofs of Pantheism. 

‘I repeat, then, summarily, that the person who wrote the article 
in question has imputed to Cousin doctrines directly the opposite of 
those which he explicitly and positively teaches,—doctrines which he 
distinctly and strenuously opposes ; and the mode in which he endea- 
vours to justify his imputations, involves:a perversion of thought and 
language scarcely less incredible. A parallel argument might be con- 
structed to prove Cudworth an Atheist, Bishop Butler an Infidel, and 
Mr Thomas Paine a Christian believer ! 

“A professed exposition of modern German philosophy is also 
given in this article, putting it in as odious a light as possible, for the 
sake of casting accumulated odium upon Cousin, and (perhaps chiefly) 
upon myself. Not adopting any of those German systems, nor sym- 
pathising with their theological spirit and tendency, I do not here feel 
concerned to correct the mistakes of this exposition. Besides, no 
thinker, tolerably well informed on the subject, needs be told what a 
superficial and insufficient account it is. It has every appearance of 
being an assemblage of scraps gathered at second and third hand from 
encyclopedias, reviews, and incidental notices. A moment's glance is 
sufficient to satisfy any competent judge that it was never formed by a 
discriminating, philosophical mind, from a careful examination of the 
original sources. 

*‘ These are the leading and the only material points in the article. 
Almost every page of it, however, abounds with particular instances 
of bad spirit and deficient capacity. Its arrogant and flippant per- 
sonalities, its numerous perversions and blunders, both in logic and fact, 
taken in connection with the falsehood of its leading positions, form a 
combination equally pitiable and ludicrous. But I have said enough, 
and perhaps more than enough, respecting an article so little entitled, 
either for its matter or its spirit, to the respect of any true philosopher ; 
and whose only value to the genuine Christian, who is, at the same 
time, thoroughly acquainted with its subject, is in the example it fur- 
nishes, how far from truth and propriety one may be led who attempts, 
under the banner of religion, to excite the odium theologicum against 
another, by presuming on the ignorance and appealing to the preju- 
dices of those whom he addresses.” 


All this, and much more to the same effect, was written in 
1841, and is republished in 1856,—the writer congratulating 
himself, at this late day, on his moderation. Not satisfied, 
however, with what he had accomplished, he adds nearly forty 
pages of similar matter in the preface to the recent edition of 
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his work ; and, so great is his feeling of animosity towards an 
article which he cannot find terms adequately to depreciate, 
that he has published, or at least distributed, that preface in 
a pamphlet form. This is certainly putting himself to a great 
deal of unnecessary trouble. If our article is so false, feeble, 
malicious, and silly, as he represents it, it does not call for 
such violent efforts to counteract its influence. It is strange 
that the writer does not see that he only makes himself ridi- 
culous, by speaking with such contempt of a review whose in- 
fluence he finds it necessary to counteract half a generation 
after its publication. So far from time having moderated his 
irritation, the recent portion of his rejoinder is more reckless 
and atrocious in its abuse than that written fourteen years 
ago. He charges the writer of the article in our Review with 
“ point-blank slander,” with committing “an outrage on the 
decencies of any kind of public debate, such as upright and. 
honourable men everywhere Jook upon with reprobation, such 
as they expect to see only in the lowest organs of political 
party rancour.” In another place he says: ‘‘ That any man 
of ordinary capacity and ordinary intelligence of the subject, 
with merely that before his eyes which the volume I put forth 
contained, should be able, from detached and garbled passages 
out of the volume translated by Mr Linberg, to pronounce 
such a judgment on Cousin’s views of moral distinctions ; that 
he should be able to do it in good faith, or at least without 
perceiving such a contradiction between his representation 
and the official systematic utterances of Cousin on the point, 
as ought to make an honest man pause ;— this is to me incon- 
ceivable, and I frankly say I do not believe it. I think the man 
guilty of slander; and I think that, in the clear-sighted judg- 
ment of our Lord God, there are many inmates of the state 
prison less morally guilty than-the slanderer.” 

He complains that our review holds him up as “ a contemp- 
tibly vain-glorious meddler with matters beyond my reach; for 
whose guilt, indeed, the only excuse is to be found in the vanity 
that blinded me, and the stupidity that incapacitated me from 
knowing what I was doing.” Such was not the impression of 
Dr Henry’s character which our review of 1839 was designed 
to produce; but it is the impression which this rejoinder of 
his will not only make, but render indelible. In the conclu- 
sion of his long preface, he says, “‘ My main purpose has been 
to signalise the spirit and temper of the article in its contrast 
with that of Sir William Hamilton; and bad as the impres- 
sion I have conveyed may be, I assure the reader it is not 
one half so bad as the reading of the whole article itself will 
produce. Something also of the character of the article as 
a philosophical discussion, and of the writer’s competency to 
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engage in the criticism of such questions, I have incidentally 
. shown; but how bad, how very bad the article is, as a whole, 
in these respects, I have not attempted to show. Nothing can 
adequately show it, but the whole article itself,—nor that except 
to a true thinker, accurately acquainted with Cousin’s system, 
and with the history of philosophy in all its great systems.” 

As we had no hand in the article thus characterised, we 
may be allowed to speak of it freely. Not having looked at 
it since its first publication, and never having seen Dr Henry’s 
preface to the third edition of his book, we were a little 
startled by his unmeasured contempt and reprobation. With 
some anxiety, therefore, we took down the Review; and hav- 
ing reperused it, we do not hesitate to say, that we regard it 
in both its parts, (both in the sketch which it gives of German 
philosophy, and in its examination of Cousin’s system,) for 
scholarship and ability one of the best reviews which has ever 
appeared in an American periodical. The outline given of 
German Transcendentalism is just what it pretends to be. 
In the compass of thirty pages no reasonable man would ex- 
pect a thorough exposition of three or four systems of philo- 
sophy. It was not the purpose of the writer to examine the 
fundamental principles of any one of those systems; but his 
professed and real object he thoroughly accomplished. That 
object was, to present a general view of the leading principles 
and of the theological tendencies of the systems in question. 
This was done with a copiousness of reference to original and 
authentic sources of information which betrays the scholar on 
every page. We do not know where a better view of German 
philosophy can even now be obtained in so small a compass. 

It is, however, against that portion of the review which 
relates to Cousin’s system, that Dr Henry’s denunciations are 
principally directed. The writer of that part of the article in 
question has been in his grave more than ten years. He is 
now publicly accused, not only of incompetency and of ridicu- 
lous blunders, but also of falsehood and slander, and pro- 
nounced worse than a felon. It is impossible to repress the 
indignation excited by these charges. The publicity given to 
them imposes a solemn obligation on the surviving friends of the 
writer to vindicate his memory. So far as these charges rest 
on Dr Henry's assertions, (which are their main foundation,) 
they may be fairly met by a counter-assertion. We pronounce 
' them, therefore, one and all, to be false. We assert that the 
charge of Pantheism, Fatalism, and the effectual subversion of 
moral distinctions, made against the system as it was at that 
time exhibited, is fairly made out; and that the whole im- 
pression of the article is such as to commend it to the moral 
approbation of every competent reader. 
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There are two things which, in justiee to all concerned, 
should be borne in mind. The one is, that every man who 
holds a false system of philosophy, must of necessity have av 
esoteric and exoterie faith. We can no more feel and act in 
opposition to the laws of our own constitution, than we can 
live independently of the laws of nature. If a man is theore- 
tically an Atheist, he will still acknowledge God in his hopes 
and fears. If he is an Idealist, he will not the less speak and 
act on the assumption of the existence of matter. If he is a 
Fatalist, he will nevertheless take all available means to se- 
cure his own welfare. If he denies the essential distinction 
between right and wrong, he will manifest in his feelings and 
judgments the operation of conscience. It may, therefore, 
be perfectly true that Cousin’s system is liable to all the charges 
brought against it, though his ordinary language and life be 
governed by the principles of moral and rejigious truth. There 
is also a very great difference as to the degree in which those 
who advocate false doctrines reduce their theory to practice. 
The very same system in one man becomes the souree of the 
* grossest immoralities, while in another it is merely a theory,—a 
field for the exercise of thought. The Hegelian philosophy 
produced Heine, though Hegel himself is said to have been as 
pure as Plato. We take pleasure in saying, that the impres- 
sion produced on us by Cousin’s writings is, that he is a man 
of refined and elevated tastes. Many of his lectures abound 
with noble sentiments and with correct principles. In contrast 
with the scoffing mockery of Voltaire, the whole spirit of 
Cousin appears to great advantage. 

The other remark, which justice to all parties requires us to 
make, is, that Cousin has openly retracted some of his doc- 
trines, as leading to Fatalism; and he has endeavoured to 
modify others so as to obviate the objections brought against 
their religious tendencies. In his last work, “ The True, the 
Beautiful, and the Good,” the preface to which is dated No- 
vember 18538, he has taken special pains to reconcile his doc- 
trines, or at least the statement of them, with the fundamental 
principles of Theism. We do not think that he has succeeded. 
The system is essentially what it was before. It is just, how- 
ever, that he should be judged by his latest utterances; and it 
is no less just that our review, written in 1839, should be 
judged by his writings as they then stood. Those familiar 
only with the forms of statement adopted in his last revision 
of the lectures just referred to, might think our former repre- 
sentations overstated; but if they are compared with the whole 
course of his instructions, and even if judged by the ex- 
tracts which Dr Henry, in his infatuation, has just published 
in the appendix to the Lectures on Locke, we are confident 
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they will be fully sustained. We propose to endeavour to 
make this appear, for the purpose of vindicating the memory 
of a friend, whom Dr Henry has so grossly-assailed, and for 
the still higher purpose of doing what we can to set the public 
on its guard against the system set forth in Cousin’s Lectures 
with all the attractions of genius and eloquence, but which is, 
as we thoroughly believe, subversive of all religion. This is 
the more necessary, because the system is not presented in the 
scholastic form. It is not couched in dry technicalities. It 
is not buried under an uncouth nomenclature, intelligible only 
to the initiated. His doctrines are presented in the form of 
history. One principle is brought out here, another there ; 
first in one form, then in another, surrounded with a brilliant 
haze, which conceals while it adorns. The writings of Kant, 
or Hegel, might circulate among ofr people for a generation, 
and not be read by a hundred persons, or understood by a 
dozen. It is very different with the popularised Germanism 
of Cousin. A poisonous stream may flow under ground and 
do little harm; but if its waters are thrown up in brilliant 
jets from a fountain in the midst of a populous city, they will — 
excite general attention and be drunk by thousands. This is 
just the service Cousin has rendered the pantheistic philosophy 
of Germany; and it is this that renders his writings so pecu- 
liarly dangerous. Many a youth,—and it seems even some doc- 
tors of divinity,—who would never think of sinking a shaft a 
thousand feet deep to reach the waters of Hegel, will drink 
them without knowing what they are, as they are cast up in 
rainbow tints by the genius of Cousin; or, to use a more homely 
illustration, many a man, and especially many a young lady, 
(for we understand that Cousin’s Psychology is taught to 
girls,) who would revolt at the clammy white of an egg, will 
delight in the same substance when beaten into froth, coloured 
and sweetened, and called by some appetising name. Such is 
the transformation which the insipid albumen of German philo- 
sophy has undergone in the hands of Cousin. 

The charges against Cousin’s philosophy, of Pantheism, Fatal- 
ism, and the denial of moral distinctions, we do not propose * 
to consider separately; the first includes the others. Every 
pantheistic system is of necessity fatalistic, and, by a like 
necessity, precludes the idea of sin. 

Before presenting the evidence in support of this compre- 
hensive charge of Pantheism, we wish to notice the way in 
which Dr Henry has attempted to refute it. In the first place, 
he pronounces it ridiculous. “The statements of the article” 
[in which this charge of Pantheism was made], he says, “are 
as laughably untrue as it would be to call Athanasius an Arian, 
Bishop Berkeley a Materialist, or Jonathan Edwards a believer 
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in the self-determining power of the will.” He says it is in- 
credible to him that “any person of ordinary good.sense” could 
honestly bring such an accusation against Cousin’s system ; 
that an argument equally valid might be constructed to prove 
Cudworth an Atheist, or Bishop Butler an Infidel. This, if it 
means any thing, means that to accuse Cousin of Pantheism 
was as much an unheard-of folly as to accuse Athanasius of 
Arianism. Yet Dr Henry, when he made that assertion, knew 
that the charge in question had been made publicly and 
earnestly in France, England, and America. Nay, he himself 
publishes, in the appendix to the book in the preface to which 
he has the hardihood to make this assertion, Cousin’s own de- 
claration of the fact. The charge was so generally made that 
Cousin found it necessary to defend himself. He says, * It has 
found so many echoes even beyond the sensual school, that I 
have written a special dissertation on the Eleatic school, in 
which I fully explain myself on the subject of Pantheism.” 
Was Athanasius ever called to defend himself against the 
charge of Arianism! This is not all: Dr Henry refers to some 
remark of Professor Hickok, in his ‘Rational Psychology,” on 
the doctrine of necessary creation, in which that distinguished 
writer says that Cousin’s Eclecticism is “‘as really fatalistic and 
pantheistic” as any of the systems which it has assumed to 
supplant.* He knew, therefore, that Dr Hickok had pro- 
nounced this judgment, and yet he represents our lamented 
associate as a fool for saying the same thing! Still further, 
he lauds Sir William Hamilton’s review of Cousin’s system to 
the skies, and yet that first of living philosophers brings and 
substantiates the same charges. He does this in the cool, dis- 
passionate way in which an anatomist dissects a corpse; still 
he does it, and does it effectually. Dr Henry had read Sir 
William Hamilton’s review; he knew that he asserted that 
Cousin made the universe the mere phenomenon of God, and 
that he destroyed liberty by divorcing it from intelligence. He 
praises Sir William, and dedicates his book to him, and de- 
nounces our reviewer as a felon for saying in 1839 what 
Hamilton had already said in 1829! Worse still, if any thing 
can be worse, he publishes in the appendix of the very book 
which contains his atrocious abuse of this journal, for saying 
Cousin’s ‘system is pantheistic, the clearest possible proof of 
the justice of the charge. He publishes the “ Preface to the 
first edition of Philosophical Fragments,” in which Cousin ad- 
* vances step by step through thirty odd pages of concatenated 
speculation, until he arrives at the conclusion that “God is 
every thing”! What is to be thought of such aman? We 
can think of no theory to account for such conduct. We 


* See Hickok’s Rational Psychology, p. 71, 
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cannot understand why a man should voluntarily build a pillory, 
_ and then place himself upon it. We have not built it. We 
did not even place the ladder for him to ascend. It is all Dr 
Henry’s own doing. 

2. Dr Henry attempts to show that the charge of Panthe- 
ism rests on a few “fervid and exaggerated expressions.” 
“ As to the expressions,” he says, “ relating to the all-pervad- 
ing presence and energy of God in the universe, they are the 
same sort of expressions as those in which all elevated medita- 
tion on the Divine Being naturally utters itself; and the 
charge of Pantheism would lie equally against nine-tenths of 
the most accredited devotional poetry, and against the Holy 
Scriptures themselves, which speak of God as ‘all in all,’ and 
of creatures as ‘living, moving, and having their being in him.” 
It might as well be said that the conclusion of a demonstration 
in Euclid was a rhetorical flourish. Pantheism is the conclusion 
arrived at by a laborious process of argument. The charge 
is not made to rest on casual declarations; it is founded upon 
his principles, his arguments, his conclusion, and the application 
which he makes of the conclusion thus arrived at. Dr Henry 
makes no effort to meet the real grounds of the charge. There 
is no show of examining the principles of Cousin’s system, or 
of proving that they do not necessarily lead to Pantheism, or 
that his arguments do not go to sustain that system, or that 
the conclusion is not actually carried out and applied. We do 
not suppose he is capable of any such process, but he surely 
ought to have attempted it, and not contented himself with 
assertion and abuse. 

3. He places great reliance on the fact, that Cousin often 
and earnestly denies that he is a Pantheist. This we admit. 
He declares Pantheism to be Atheism. He says, “To accuse 
me of Pantheism, is to accuse me of confounding the First, 
Absolute, Infinite Cause with the universe; that is to say, with 
the two relative and finite causes of the me, and of the not-me, 
of which the limits and the evident insufficiency are the founda- 
tion from which I rise to the knowledge of God.”—(P. 446.) 
Again, “Human nature raises its voice against Pantheism. 
All the talent in the world can never justify this doctrine, or re- 
concile it with the feelings of mankind.”—(P. 448.) He is fairly 
entitled to the full benefit of these denials; but what do they 
amount to? Simply to this, that he is not what he calls a 
- Pantheist. He gives a limited definition of Pantheism, which 
excludes his system, and then says he is no Pantheist. This 
is said by the whole school. There are comparatively few 
German writers of repute who admit themselves to be Pan- 
theists, while there are multitudes who by the common judg- 
ment of other men are justly so regarded. Cousin defines 
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Pantheism to be the doctrine which “ascribes divinity to the 
All, the grand whole, considered as God, the Universe-God, of 
the greater part of my adversaries,—of Saint Simon, for ex- 
ample.” In this sense, there are no Pantheists, at least among 
philosophers. Hase says, that ‘“‘The doctrine that the universe 
is God, or that God and the universe are one and the same, 
is properly no philosophical conception at all; even the popular 
religions of the East have got beyond that point.”* He quotes 
Hegel as speaking with contempt of the notion of a Universe- 
God; Cousin, therefore, is not alone in his denunciations of 
Pantheism. With one consent the doctrine is repudiated in 
the form in which he presents it, by those who are really Pan- 
theists in the true, and perhaps the worst, sense of the word. 
Pantheism is the doctrine which makes God the only real 
being, of which nature and the soul are the phenomena. It 
denies all dualism. God and the universe are not two. They 
are one. The waves and the ocean are not two, they are one; 
but it would be absurd to say that the waves are the ocean. 
So these philosophers say it is absurd to assert that the uni- 
verse is God. The ocean is not exhausted in its waves; neither 
is God exhausted in the universe. The ocean however, con- 
stitutes its waves, and God constitutes the universe. God is 
both Finite and Infinite. The Finite (é. ¢., the universe) is God 
—but not the whole of God. It would be wrong to confound 
the thoughts of a man with the man himself; yet the sum 
of a-man’s thoughts at any one time makes up his whole 
consciousness for that time. So it would be wrong to confound 
.the universe with God, though the sum of things finite is for 
the time being the whole consciousness of God. God, in the 
language of Cousin, “is every thing.” God is man, God is 
nature, God is thought, God is truth, God is light and heat, 
sun, moon, stars: “God is every thing or nothing.” Hence 
the famous aphorism of Hegel, “Alles wirklich ist vernunftig” 
—‘ All that is, is divine.” Modern Pantheism, therefore, does- 
not merge God in the universe, but it merges the universe in 
God. If thisis Pantheism, then we presume that no competent 
judge will deny that Cousin is a Pantheist, Without at all 
questioning his sincerity, we say that his repudiation of the 
doctrine amounts to nothing; because what he repudiates is 
not what his opponents mean. » He denies that the finite is 
the Infinite,—that the universe is God; but he does not den 
that the Infinite is the finite,—that God is the universe. “All 
that is, is God,” is Pantheism. It is the deification of man 
and nature, while it degrades God as to his consciousness and 
life, for any given time, to the limits of the creature. 
The universe, according to modern Pantheism, is the son of 
* Hase’s Dogmatik, page 118, 
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. the Son, is true in reference to the relation of God to the uni- 
verse. The world is consubstantial and coeternal with God, It 
is his image, his thought, his reason, his life. It does not 
exhaust him, because there is a constant development of God in 
the world,—just as the existing flora of our globe does not ex- 
haust the principle of vegetable life. There is an indefinite 
succession of plants and trees, and an endless multiplication of 
genera and species. But there is no vegetable life without 
vegetable products, nor apart from them; and there is no God 
without the world, or out of it. Dr Henry has produced no 
denial from the pen of Cousin of the doctrine of Pantheism in 
its philosophical form; nor has he produced any affirmation of 
the opposite doctrine, except in forms of expression freely 
employed by the most open advocates of the systems of Schel- 
ling and Hegel. “Cousin,” he says, “is no Pantheist. We 
have his explicit condemnation of it. He does not confound 
God with the universe. And to say that he is a Pantheist in 
the improper sense in which the word is sometimes used,—to 
say, that is, that he confounds the universe with God,—is 
equally at variance with hundreds of explicit utterances of his. 
It would be suicidal to his system; it would be in palpable con- 
tradiction with the numerous critical confutations he has con- 
structed against every form of resolving the universe of mind 
and matter into mere phenomena. It is the very scope of his 
philosophy to establish the objective reality and the substan- 
tial existence of the universe of mind and matter, as distinct 
from God.” We wish this paragraph to be remembered. It 
brings the matter to the true issue. The question is not 
whether Cousin affirms or denies Pantheism. That depends 
on the meaning of the word. The real question is, Does he 
reduce “the universe of mind and matter into mere pheno- 
mena?” If he does not, then we concede that he is no Pan- 

etheist. If he does, then, by Dr Henry’s own showing, he is a 
Pantheist, and Dr Henry stands self-convicted of the most 
atrocious abuse of our reviewer, for calling that Pantheism 
which he here acknowledges to be such; self-convicted also of 
incapacity to understand the first principles of a system which 
for thirteen or fourteen years he was engaged in teaching; and 
self-convicted of assiduously labouring to introduce and incul- 
cate a system utterly subversive of religion and morality. 

‘ Though our responsibility in this matter is great, it is as no- 
thing compared to his. For if we are mistaken, what harm 
is done? We, in common with the majority of his readers, 
have misconceived and misrepresented the doctrines of an 
illustrious man; and if convinced of our mistake, we shall be 
glad to make every atonement. But if Dr Henry is mistaken, 

° 
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then he has been, and still is, labouring to poison the very foun- 
tain of life. 

4. The great ground of Dr Henury’s confidence, the fact to 
which he constantly appeals in proof not only of stupidity, but 
of wilful perversion, on the part of our reviewer, is that Cousin 
“strenuously maintains doctrines precisely the reverse of those 
imputed to him.” This sentence he prints in capitals, to give 
it the greater emphasis. The proof of the assertion which 
it contains he finds in the fact, that Cousin discourses largely 
not only of God, but of his personality, and, therefore, he can- 
not be a Pantheist; he discourses largely of liberty and spon- 
taneity, and, therefore, cannot be a Fatalist; he writes with elo- 
quence and pathos on morals, and, therefore, cannot deny the 
foundation of moral distinctions. This mode of argument seems, 
to us to betraythe most profound ignorance of the nature of the 
question at issue. The most notorious Pantheists do all that 
Cousin does. They speak largely of God, liberty, and virtue. 
They not only teach that God is a person, but they prove it. 
They tell us wherein personality consists, what are its necessary 
conditions, and how God becomes a person. They discuss all 
the theories of liberty, and often decidein favour of the right one. 
They examine every department of natural and moral science, 
and write about them very much as other men. Does this prove 
any thing! Does the fact that Berkeley wrote a treatise on 
“Tar-water” prove that he was not an Idealist? May not an 
Idealist write a dissertation on mechanics? If a Pantheist 
may write discourses on chemistry or astronomy, why may he 
not write on liberty or virtue! The controversy between 
Theism and Pantheism lies back of all these questions. These 
questions all relate to phenomena, and phenomena are admitted 
by both parties. The facts of consciousness are the same for 
both. Both, therefore, may examine, classify, and explain them. 
The properties and the laws of matter are the same for the 
advocates of the atomic theory, and for the advocates of the 
dynamic theory, as to the ultimate principle of matter. It 
is, therefore, perfectly consistent with the assumption that 
Cousin is a Pantheist, that he discusses all the phenomena 
of nature and of the mind; that he examines the theory of 
beauty, and proves that it cannot be resolved into the 
agreeable or the useful. With equal consistency he may 
discuss the facts of consciousness as they bear on the question 
of liberty, and show the difference between spontaneity and 
deliberation. So also he may, as he actually does, examine 
the different theories of virtue, and prove that it is not founded 
on utility or sentiment, or on the arbitrary will of God; that 
the Good is good in itself, and ought to be pursued whatever 
be the consequence; that neither regard for our own happiness, 
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nor for the happiness of others, is the ultimate motive in doing 
right. We very readily acknowledge that there is much that 
is pure and elevating in what Cousin has written on these sub- 
jects, and that he occupies much higher grounds than the Epi- 
cureans or followers of Paley. But what does all this amount 
to? Just nothing at all, so far as the real point at issue is 
concerned, Yet it is mainly on this ground that Dr Henry 
allows himself to use the unpardonable language, in relation 
to the writer of this review, which we have quoted above. As 
it makes no difference whether a man is a Materialist or 
Idealist, when he comes to discuss the phenomena of nature ; 
so it makes no difference whether he is a Theist or a Pantheist, 
when he comes to discuss the phenomena of consciousness. 
This is not saying that there is no difference between Materi- 
alism and Idealism, or between Theism and Pantheism. It is 
merely saying that the difference does not appear in the dis- 
cussion of phenomena. The world, as it addresses itself to the 
senses, is the same to the man who thinks it all matter as it 
is to him who thinks it all mind, or to him who thinks it all 
God. The one would be just as loath to put his hand into the 
fire as either of the others. How futile then it is to argue 
that a man does not think the fire is God, because. he talks 
and acts about it just as other men do; or that he does not 
think the soul God, because he discusses its phenomena just 
as they are discussed by others. We honestly think that Dr 
Henry is the most incompetent man in this whole sphere, whom 
we have ever encountered, in print or out of it. 

We come now to the main question: Is Cousin’s philosophy 
pantheistical? This is the most important question in itself, 
and also as it concerns the reputation of our lamented friend. 
If an affirmative answer to this question is proved to be the 
correct and only one, then our friend stands acquitted, and his 
accuser stands condemned. It will be remembered that we 
do not understand by Pantheism the doctrine that the universe 
is God; we do not charge Cousin with holding or teaching that 
doctrine, which he expressly repudiates. We mean by Pan- 
theism the modern German doctrine, that God is the only real 
existence of which the universe of mind and matter is the 
phenomenon. That this is truly Pantheism, we have the con- 
cession of Dr Henry himself. ‘Pantheism,” he says, “ in the 
strict sense of the term, is the confounding of God with the 

‘universe,—denying his distinct substantial existence, and 
making him merely the collective ALL of things. It may be of 
two sorts: material, when the substantial existence of spiritual 
being is denied, and matter is made the only substance of which 
the collective all of the universe is composed; or ideal, when 
the substantial existence of matter is denied, and spiritual 
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being made the only substance. Pantheism, in the less proper 
meaning of the word, is the confounding of the universe with 
God,—making God the sole substantial existence, and the 
universe of mind and matter merely phenomena, thereby  de- 
stroying human personality, freedom, &c. Now, Cousia not 
only does not teach Pantheism in either of these forms, but, 
on the contrary, clearly and abundantly exposes and confutes 
them all.”—(P. xviii.) That form of Pantheism, then, which 
makes God the only substantial existence, of which the universe 
of mind and matter is the phenomenon, destroys human person- 
ality and freedom. The whole question, therefore, is whether 
Cousin teaches that mind and matter are phenomena of which 
God is the substance. Having reduced the controversy to this 
single point, we shall endeavour to show, first, that as a his- 
torical fact Cousin adopted more or less fully the modern philo- 
sophy of Germany; secondly, that modern German philosophy 
involves the doctrine of Pantheism in form above stated; and 
thirdly, that Cousin’s system, as unfolded by himself, involves 
the same doctrine. 

The first of these points rests on the testimony of competent 
witnesses. In 1817-18 Cousin visited Germany. He met 
Hegel at Heidelberg, whom he speaks of as being at that 
time known only as a distinguished disciple of Schelling. In 
1818 he spent a month with Schelling in Munich; and was 
thus, as he says, introduced to a clearer knowledge of his 
philosophy. In 1821, he dedicated one of his works to Schel- 
ling and Hegel, as Amicis et Magistris, philosophie preesentis 
ducibus. In 1826, he spent some time in Berlin with Hegel 
and his principal followers, and was more thoroughly indoc- 
trinated in his system. From this time he was in correspon- 
dence with the now acknowledged head of the German school, 
whom he was wont to address 1s Mon Maitre. In one of his 
letters he says to him, “ J’attends votre Encyclopédie. J’en 
attraperai toujours quelque chose, et tacherai d’ajuster & ma 
taille quelques lambeaux de vos grandes pensées.” In an- 
other letter he says, “Je veux me former, Hegel; j’ai done tant 
pour ma conduite, que pour ma publication d’avis austére, et je 
Yattends de Vous. Sous ce rapport, Vous me devez de temps ~ 
en temps une lettre sérieuse.” Again, he says, “ Parlez, parlez, 
mon ami; mes oreilles et mon Ame Vous sont ouvertes. Si vous 
n’avez pas le temps de m’écrire, dictez & d’ Henning, Hotho, 
Michelet, Gans, Forster, quelques pages Allemandes en carac- 
teres Latins; ou, comme l’Empereur Napoléon, faites rediger 
Votre pensée, et corrigez en la redaction, que Vous m’enverrez.” 

In 1833 Cousin published, in the preface to the third edition 
of his “ Philosophical Fragments,” an account of his inter- 
course with Schelling and Hegel, and gives in many points the 
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preference to the former. This disconcerted the friends of 
. Hegel, who attributed the change in Cousin’s estimation of 
these two great leaders, which took place between 1828 and 
1833, to Hegel’s having refused to review Cousin’s “ Frag- 
ments,” and Schelling having done him that favour. This they 
felt the more, because that article was made the vehicle of 
Schelling’s first open assault against his former associate and 
friend. The facts above stated, however, abundantly prove 
that Cousin avowed himself, what every one knew he was, the 
disciple of the leaders of the German Pantheistic school.* 
They were his recognised masters. 

That he became a disciple of Schelling, and enamoured of 
his system, is also stated by Sir William Hamilton, in his ex- 
amination of Cousin’s theory, originally published in the Edin- 
burgh Review. Sir William Hamilton says, “If we compare 
the philosophy of Cousin with the philosophy of Schelling, we 
at once perceive that the former is a disciple, though by no 
means a servile disciple, of the latter. The scholar, though 
enamoured of his master’s system as a whole, is sufficiently 
aware of the two insuperable difficulties of that theory. He 
saw that if he pitched the absolute so high, it was impossible 
to deduce from it the relative; and he felt, probably, that the 
intellectual intuition—a stumbling-block to himself—would be 
arrant foolishness in the eyes of his countrymen. Cousin and 
Schelling agree that as philosophy is the science of the uncondi- 
tioned, the unconditioned must be within the compass of 
science. They agree that the unconditioned is known, and 
immediately known; and they agree that intelligence, as com- 
petent to the unconditioned, is impersonal, infinite, divine. 
But while they coincide in the fact of the absolute as known, 
they are diametrically opposed as to-the mode in which they 
attempt to realise this knowledge,—each regarding as the 
climax of contradiction the manner in which the other en- 
deavours to bring human reason and the absolute into pro- 
portion. According to Schelling, Cousin’s absolute is only a 
relative; according to Cousin, Schelling’s knowledge of the 
absolute is a negation of thought itself. Cousin declares the 
condition of all knowledge to be plurality and difference ; and 
Schelling, that the condition under which alone a knowledge 
of the absolute becomes possible, is indifference and unity. 
The one thus denies a notion of the absolute to consciousness; 
' while the other affirms that consciousness is implied in every 
act of intelligence.” + 

The differences between Schelling, Hegel, and Cousin, all lie 


* See Rosenkranz’s Leben Hegel’s, pp. 368-373. 
+ See Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, &c., by Sir William Hamilton, 
Harper’s edition, p. 30, 
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outside of the doctrine which we wish to show is common to 
them all. They all agree in making the finite the phenomenon 
of the Infinite. They differ in their methods of arriving at the 
knowledge of the Infinite, and in their mode of explaining how 
the one passes into the other. The only object for which we 
cite the testimony of Sir William Hamilton, is to prove that 
Cousin was regarded as a disciple of Schelling, and as having 
adopted his system as a whole, not as distinguished from that 
of Hegel, but as distinguished from those of Kant and other 
theistical philosophers. 

The difficulties attending Schelling’s method, rather than 
dissatisfaction with his results, seem to have inclined him, for 
a time, to the special school of Hegel, though he appears to 
have subsequently returned to his first love. Michelet (not 
the French historian, but the Berlin professor) says, “* That 
after Cousin, subsequently to his visit to Berlin, in 1826, 
carried to France the principles of Hegel's doctrine, which Von 
Henning, Hotho, and myself, had systematically discussed with 
him, and especially after he had found such favour with the 
French public by means of Hegel's views of history, the 
Hegelian philosophy ceased to be confined within the limits of 
Germany, and obtained a European reputation. This is one 
of the most important of the services of Cousin.” * On asub- 
sequent page, he says that Cousin had given “ universality and 
a ‘European reputation to the Hegelian philosophy ;” and a 
little farther on he adds, that although Cousin “ took so much 
doctrine from Hegel, he still adhered to the stand-point of 
psychology, and to its method, which he had derived from the 
Scottish philosophy, and from the doctrines of Royer-Collard.”’ 
Here, again, the difference between Cousin and his German 
masters is confined to method, and not to results. That Cousin 
introduced the Hegelian philosophy into France is the fact at- 
tested. This we consider sufficient, so far as the first point is 
concerned. It is, indeed, a matter of common fame,—a fact 
all but universally recognised,—that the wonderful success of 
Cousin as a public lecturer, was due not more to his genius and 
eloquence than to his having popularised the abstruse philo- 
sophy of Germany,—for the reception of which, with its intoxi- 
cating doctrines, the youth of France were fully prepared. 
Nothing stood in its way; there was nb reigning philosophy ; 
the Materialism of the revolutionary period had died out; the 
doctrines of Reid had gained but slight hold of the public 
mind; and, therefore, when Cousin appeared, teaching a new 
system, apparently original, and recommended by a mode of 

* Geschichte der Letzten Systeme der Philosophie in Deutschland von Kant bis 


Hegel. Von Dr Carl Ludwig Michelet, vol. ii. pp. 685, 687, and 689. 
+ It must strike every reader of Cousin’s Lectures with surprise, that while he so 
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presentation perspicuous and captivating, his success was 
_ without parallel in modern times. 

If Cousin adopted the German philosophy, it becomes neces- 
sary to inquire what that philosophy is. Cousin says truly, 
that it is impossible to understand the doctrine of Plato with- 
out understanding the systems which precede and follow it. It 
is no less impossible to understand Cousin without understand- 
ing something of those systems whence his own, as to all its 
great principles, is derived, and of which it is merely a modifi- 
cation. The comparative anatomist is enabled to determine 
the genus, the species, and often even the variety, to which an 
animal, whether extant or fossil, belongs, from a single bone, 
and much more readily from the whole skeleton. This, however, 
could not be done without a previous knowledge of the various 
cognate types of animal nature. So it is easy for any reader, 
tolerably conversant with the history of philosophy, to deter- 
mine from a few pages of a writer, with what school he stands 
affiliated; though, without that knowledge, he would be as much 
in the dark as a man ignorant of anatomy in the presence of 
the bones of some unknown animal. We propose, therefore, to 
give a brief statement, as perspicuous as we can make it, of the 
modern German philosophy, as indispensable to any proper 
apprehension of the true character of the system of Cousin. 
Strauss, the famous author of the Life of Christ, in the intro- 
duction to his Dogmatik, says that all the modern systems of 
philosophy may be divided into two classes; the one, the theistic 
philosophy of Leibnitz and Wolf; the other, the pantheistic 
philosophy of ‘Spinoza, Schelling, and Hegel. It is not the 
peculiar doctrine of Spinoza, as distinguished from that of 
Schelling, nor the doctrine of Schelling as distinguished from 
that of Hegel, that we propose to endeavour to state; but the 
leading features of the system common to them all, which, un- 
less we are entirely mistaken, will be found to include that of 
Cousin also. 

The distinctive title of this system is Monism,* as distin- 
guished on the one hand from Pantheism (in one of its forms), 
and on the other from Theism. It is the doctrine of one Being. 
God is, and beside him there is nothing. God is every thing. 
He is the one existence, of which nature and mind are the 
movements; the one substance, of which they are the pheno- 
mena; the absolute reason, of which all things are the ideas. 
* frequently mentions Kant to praise and to refute him, he seldom or never says any 

thing of Schelling or Hegel, from whom the staple of his philosophy is so largely 
drawn. He seems to his readers to have taken up the subject as it was left by Kant, 
and worked out his results without any intervening steps. 

* This is the most recently adopted designation. It is the Greek equivalent to the 
German Alleinheitslehre, all-oneness; or Identitiatslehre, the doctrine of Identity, 


employed by Schelling. Hegel culls his system ** Absolute Idealism,” which amounts 
to the same thing. 
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This is the result to which this philosophy has arrived. How 
has this result been reached? 

The end of all philosophy is to give a rational solution of 
the problem of being. Whether it adopts the a priori method 
to the exclusion of the a posteriori, whether it starts from 
reason or experience, or whether it attempts to combine the 
two methods, the thing which philosophy proposes to do, is 
to explain how things are. God, nature, and man, are the 
elements of the problem which philosophy undertakes to solve. 
Of the two latter, we have, by common consent, in one sense 
or another, immediate knowledge. But as they do not contain 
within themselves the solution of their own existence, we cannot 
stop with them. Whatever it may be called, there must be 
some Being, either distinct from nature and mind, and the cause 
of them, or which includes them as the manifestations of itself. 

The first point, therefore, to be determined is, what that 
Being is; the second, in what relation he stands to the universe 
of nature and of mind; and the third, the consequences of the 
solution thus arrived at. 

It is a principle of the philosophy under consideration, that 
intelligence implies consciousness, and that consciousness sup- 
poses a difference between the subject and object. Every act 
of consciousness necessarily supposes that we distinguish the 
self from what is not-self—the ego from the non-ego. Con- 
sciousness, therefore, implies limitation. We limit ourselves 
by distinguishing ourselves from what is not ourselves. But 
limitation is, by the very force of the word, inconsistent with 
the Infinite. The Infinite or Absolute (terms used as equiva- 
lent by the German school, though distinguished by Sir 
William Hamilton) is the unlimited. Consciousness, therefore, 
cannot be predicated of the Infinite; nor can intelligence, for 
intelligence implies consciousness. Suppose we abstract from 
matter all its properties,-—its extension, resistance, weight, its 
chemical affinities, &c.,—what remains? Nothing that is know- 
able; that is, nothing of which any thing can be affirmed 
or denied. Or suppose we abstract from mind all thought, 
sensation, emotion, affection, &c., and what remains? Again 
nothing of which any thing can be affirmed or denied. So if 
you abstract the finite from the Infinite, you leave nothing 
but a mere potentiality, a cause, power, substance,—call it 
what you will, it is still an unknown quantity. In order to 
know itself, or to be known, it must become finite,—it must 
become objective to itself. The Infinite thus passes into the 
finite; i.¢., into the universe of nature and mind. God has 
no existence out of the world, any more than life exists out of 
things living. 

This determines the second point above mentioned, viz., the 
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relation of the Infinite to the finite; or, if you please, of God 
to the universe. It is a relation of identity. The universe is 
consubstantial and coeternal with God. Still, the latter is not 
exhausted in the former, any more than the mind is exhausted 
in its acts. The universe is finite, God is infinite. The uni- 
verse is effect, God is cause. Nevertheless, the universe is 
God in the sense that it is, for the time being, the whole life, 
intelligence, and consciousness of God. Take from God the 
life, intelligence, and consciousness of the universe, and you 
leave an unknown quantity. The universe, therefore, is the 
self-revelation of God; ¢.¢., the revelation of God to himself. 
It is the life of God. All that is in God is in the universe, not 
as a dead or stagnant pool, but as an ever-flowing stream. The 
water of a river is the river; but the water which fills its banks 
is not always the same water. It is constantly varying its 
course, its current, its eddies, its form, its contents. Thus 
the universe is the ever-flowing stream of the life of God; now 
this, now that; now in one form, now in another; inexhausti- 
ble in its source, and endless in its flow. The universe, therefore, 
and all that it contains, are mere moments in the life of God. 
All acts are his acts, all feeling is his feeling, all thought is his 
thought, all consciousness is his consciousness. God is the only 
being, of which the universe is the manifestation; he is the 
only substance, of which the universe is the phenomenon. 

The third point to be considered, is the consequences which 
flow from this theory, or the applications made of it. These 
reach very far. 

1. As to the nature of God. Although he may be said to 
be a person, in so far as he comes to self-consciousness, the 
indispensable condition of personality in man, yet he is not a 
person as distinguished from other persons. He comes to per- 
sonality as he comes to consciousness. He is a Werdende Per- 
sdnlichkeit, or all-ecomprehending person. The finite and 
Infinite together constitute God; and it is only of the Infinite 
as realised in the finite we can predicate intelligence, moral 
excellence, or knowledge. The moral excellence of God is the 
goodness of his creatures; his omniscience is the sum of their 
knowledge; his omnipotence is the causality of all that is and 
that is to be,—and nothing more. There is nothing in God 
which is not in the universe, and in its progress. God is just 
as much an object of knowledge as nature or the soul. We 
know God as fully as we know ourselves. — 

2. As the Infinite is the substance of which the finite is 
the phenomenon; and the Infinite being spirit, and the essence 
of spirit being thought, the Infinite and finite are resolved 
into thought. The latest designation of the system is there- 
fore Absolute Idealism, a name chosen by Hegel himself. 
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God and man are identical. The Infinite in becoming finite 
becomes man; and as this is an eternal process, without be- 
ginning and without end, man is eternal. God és in himself, 
but he exisés only in man. Nature is unconscious, it does not 
know itself; and therefore God is unconscious in nature. His 
real existence as a conscious intelligence is in man. And as 
man exists in very different degrees of development, God is in 
some men in a much higher sense than in others,—just as rea- 
son is in a higher state in a man of science than in an infant. 
And as spirit is‘ only what it knows itself to be, it is only 
those who know themselves to be God who are really divine. 
It is the “ Thinker,” as Dr Henry calls him, “ who, penetrat- 
ing into the depths of consciousness, finds God, and is aware 
of the identity of divinity and humanity, who is the true 
God-man. This is that self-deification whieh the holy Neander 
so abhorred, and which made this whole system to him the abo- 
mination of desolation. This is the philosophy which American 
divines and professors are peddling about by the thimble-full, 
to boys and boarding-school girls ! 

3. If consciousness is necessary to intelligence, and limita- 
tion to consciousness, and if intelligence is necessary to the 
existence of spirit, then the Absolute Spirit must limit itself to 
become spirit; that is, the Infinite must pass into the finite,— 
the one supposes the other, they coexist, and cannot exist 
apart. Creation, therefore, is necessary. An inoperative cause 
is no cause. Mind without thought is no mind. God without 
the world is no God. It is, therefore, by the strictest necessity 
of nature that God creates, as it is by a necessity of nature 
that mind thinks. As, however, the mind is spontaneous, and 
not coerced in thinking, so God may be said to be free in 
creating. This, however, does not alter the case. The neces- 
sity remains absolute. If there is no world, there is no God. 
Hence the elder Fichte said that the doctrine of creation in 
time is the fundamental error of all false religions. Necessary 
creation is fundamental to this whole system, and necessary 
creation is Fatalism ; for creation is a proeess as continuous as 
thought. If you choose to make a distinction between the 
necessity by which a heavy body falls to the ground, and the 
necessity by which mind thinks, you may make a distinction 
between the Fatalism of the Stoics and the Fatalism of this 
philosophy. It is a distinction without a practical difference. 
It is inexorable fate in both cases. 

4, History is the self-evolution of God; it is a necessary 
process,—that is, a process governed by necessary laws. As’ 
the Infinite develops itself in one form in the stars, in another 
form in plants, in another in sentient creatures, so he develops 
himself in man. Cosmology, zoology, anthropology, are: only 
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different branches of theology. The history of man is the his- 
tory of God. One idea is embodied in one epoch or nation, 
another in another. As this self-evolution is a process, and in 
its ultimate nature a process of mind, and as mind is developed 
by the conflict of truths (for error is only imperfect truth), so 
history is carried on by conflicts. Wars are the conflict of 
ideas in the concrete. They are the necessary means of pro- 
gress. Without discussion there would be stagnation of mind; 
and without war there would be a stagnation of society. In 
the conflict of ideas the true and right always prevail. So in 
war the conqueror is always in the right. He is always more 
moral than the vanquished. He that is beaten ought to be 
beaten. It is time philosophy put its foot on the neck of phil- 
anthropy. Success is the sole criterion of the true and good. 
The triumph of heathenism over Christianity under the perse- 
cuting emperors; the predominance of the Arians for centuries 
over the Trinitarians, of the Mussulmans over the Christians in 
the East, of Romanism over Protestantism in Italy and Spain, 
of Atheism in France, of Rationalism in Germany, of despotism 
throughout Europe, is all right. The successful are always 
right. ALLES WIRKLICH IST VERNUNFTIG is the motto on the 
banner of this philosophy. 

5. There is no sin. This does not mean (as poor Dr Henry 
seems to think) that there is no difference between the senti- 
ment of approbation and disapprobation, between right and 
wrong, or that no moral difference can be predicated of human 
acts. This would be as absurd as to say, there is no difference 
between pleasure and pain, between one sensation and another; 
that all things look alike, smell alike, and taste alike. Philo- 
sophers, 2. ¢., of pdoxovres elvas sopo/, are, according to Scripture, 
pre-eminently the fools of the world (we trust they will not 
throw on us the responsibility of that judgment), but they are 
not fools after that sort. When they say there is no sin, they 
mean that sin, like pain, is a form of good; it is the negative 
quantity in mathematics; the negative pole in magnetism. 
You cannot have the one without the other; there cannot be 
a north without a south; strength without resistance; virtue 
without vice. Sin is only the sweat on the brow of labour, the 
travail that attends the birth of virtue. Sin (may the Infi- 
nitely Holy forgive us for writing such blasphemy) is as much 
a form of God as virtue. Reason is reason in the vagaries of 
a child, and in the speculations of Plato. Water is water in 
the muddy pool, in Niagara, and in the ocean. God is God 
in the insect and in Arcturus, in Nero and in John the apostle. ' 
If God is every thing, every thing is God. The sublime con- 
solation which these philosophers offer to the sinful and the 
suffering is, that God is no better off than they. Their con- 
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sciousness is his; 4.¢., it goes to make up the sum of his expe- 
rience. It is he that is struggling and suffering; it is he who 
is in travail from eternity to eternity. Suffering men have 
only to lift themselves to the height of this great argument, 
and recognise themselves as a moment in the life of God,—a 
form in which the Infinite manifests itself,—in order to lose the 
sense of their degradation and misery in the consciousness of 
their godhead. 

6. Philosophy is the highest form of religion. All religions 
are forms more or less perfect, in which certain ideas in the 
Absolute Spirit develop themselves; or rather, they are con- 
ceptions which the people form of ideas, or the forms under 
which phenomenal reason (reason in man) apprehends the 
Absolute Reason. There is a constant progress in this develop- 
ment, and, therefore, the last religion is the best. This is the 
advantage of Christianity; it is the highest form of religion 
for the masses; philosophy is something higher, to which 
“thinkers” have attained, and they kindly offer their assist- 
ance to raise the gospel to their own level. There are different 
views, however, entertained by the advocates of this system, as 
to its relation to the gospel. Some of them regard Christi- 
anity as obsolete as heathenism; others say, it is still good 
enough for the people; and others, as at times Hegel himself, 
say that it is the absolute religion, identical with philosophy. 
These are, however, only different modes of stating the same 
thing. The Christianity which some of the school pronounce 
obsolete, is repudiated by those who pronounce the gospel the 
absolute religion; and that which the latter thus pronounce 
to be true, the former also receive, under the name of philo- 
sophy. What Christians in all ages have regarded as the 
gospel of the grace of God, is spurned by all alike. The point 
of contact between Christianity and Monism is assumed to be 
the doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation. Both systems 
teach a triplicity in unity, and both teach that God became 
man. The triplicity in unity of Monism is the Infinite, the 
finite, and their relation. The Absolute Substance is both 
infinite and finite, and remains one, or constitutes the unity 
or identity of the two other members of the formula. _ The In- 
finite, as such, is the Father; as manifested in the finite, he 
is the Son; the identity of the two is the Spirit. As in the 
finite (the universe of nature and mind), man alone is self- 
conscious, it is man that is properly the second person in this 
philosophic Trinity, the consubstantial and coeternal Son of 
God. The scriptural form of the doctrine of Incarnation is 
defective in two points. First, in making God incarnate in an 
individual man, j. esus of Nazareth, instead of in the race; and, 
secondly, in teaching that the divine and human are two dis- 
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tinct natures, whereas they are one and the same; still, it is 
to this approximation to the truth that Christianity, according 
to these philosophers, owes all its power. 

The Fall, in this instance, is the Infinite beeoming finite ; 
and Redemption is the return of the finite into the Infinite. 
These are processes necessary and eternal. As God is the 
world, here is hereafter, earth is heaven. This world is no 
longer a vale of tears leading to a heavenly land, but it is the 
eternal theatre of the life of God, and the judgment is the 
process of history. 

We give this outline of modern Pantheism, or Monism, 
without a line of authentication. Should any one take the 
trouble to point out that this or that important principle has 
been omitted, that Spinoza held this peculiarity, Schelling 
another, and Hegel another, we have only to say that we did 
not undertake to give the essence of a hundred volumes in half 
a dozen pages. We merely profess to present the outline of a 
system common, in all its essential features, to the Pantheistic 
writers of the German school. If any proposition contained 
in the above outline is called in question, we stand ready to 
sustain it by abundant citations from the accredited expoun- 
ders and advocates of the doctrine, or freely to acknowledge 
our error. We have great confidence, however, that the view 
here given of this portentous system will commend itself as just 
to the mind of every competent reader. 

We come now to the third point which we proposed to 
establish, viz., that Cousin’s system is identical with the Ger- 
man doctrine which we have just unfolded. By this we do not 
mean that he holds every principle of German Pantheism in 
detail, for it would be difficult to find any two German philo-~ 
sophers who are so completely in accord. But we do mean, 
that he holds the system as a system, and that he traces it out 
to substantially the same results, The relation of Cousin’s 
philosophy to that of Germany is analogous to the relation of 
the English alphabet to the Greek. The Greek has some 
letters which are not in the English, and the English has some 
which are not in the Greek. No one, however, can read the 
one after reading the other, without perceiving their substantial 
identity. Ifa country schoolmaster, or even a professor, should 
undertake to show that the Anglo-Saxons invented their own 
alphabet, that it is distinguished from the Greek, and all 
others, “ by fundamental principles,” he would do just what 
Dr Henry has ventured to do, in asserting the essential differ- 
ence between the Philosophy of Cousin and the Pantheism of 
Germany. We shall endeavour to show, first, that Cousin 
avows the result to which the German philosophy has arrived, 
—i., that he avows Monism, or that God is every thing. 
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Secondly, that his principles, as traced out by himself, lead 
inevitably to that conclusion. And, thirdly, that he deduces 
from the doctrine thus consciously elaborated, substantially the 
same conclusions. 

First, Cousin avows Monism, or that form of Pantheism 
which makes God every thing. 

We have seen that the fundamental idea of German Pan- 
theism is triplicity in unity—the Infinite, the finite, and their 
relation; God, nature, and humanity are one. This idea is 
presented by Cousin, not merely hundreds of times, but, from 
the popular character of his lectures, it comes up so constantly, 
and in such various forms, as to constitute the burden of his 
instructions. Sometimes it is unity, plurality, and identity ; 
sometimes it is substance, phenomenon, and their relation ; 
sometimes it is absolute cause, relative cause, and their com- 
mon ground; sometimes it is the primitive, the actual, and 
their identity; sometimes it is the infinite, the finite, and their 
relation. In every form of language the idea is presented, 
affirmed, illustrated, and defended, that the sum of being is to 
be resolved into this unity and multiplicity. Man, with him, is 
a microcosm. What is true of reason in us, is true of the Eter- 
nal Reason. In our consciousness there are these three ideas— 
the finite, the infinite, and their identity. So there are in the 
Eternal Reason. We have in consciousness, the ego, the non- 
ego, and their common basis, which constitute the unity of our 
consciousness. So in God, or the Absolute Reason, there are 
the same elements. 


“Reason,” he says, “in whatever way it may occupy itself, can 
conceive nothing except under the condition of two ideas, which pre- 
side over the exercise of its activity: the idea of the unit and of the 
multiple, of the finite and of the infinite, of being and of appearing, 
of substance and of phenomenon, of absolute cause and of secondary 
causes, of the absolute and of the relative, of the necessary and of the 
contingent, of immensity and of space, of time and of eternity. Anal- 
ysis, in bringing together all these propositions, in bringing together, 
for example, all these first terms, identifies them ; it identifies equally 
all the second terms; so that of all these propositions, compared and 
combined, it forms a single proposition, a single formula, which is the 
formula itself of thought, and which you can express, according to the. 
case, by the unit and by the multiple, the absolute being and the relative 
being, unity and variety, &c. Finally, the two terms of this formula, 
so comprehensive, do not constitute a dualism in which the first term 
is on one side, the second on the other, without any other relation than 
that of being perceived at the same time by reason. .... . These 
three terms are distinct, but inseparable, and constitute a triplicity and 
an indivisible unity. Having attained this height, we have lost sight 
of land, and it becomes us to see where we are.” * 


* History of Modern Philosophy, translated by O, Wight, vol. i. p. 83. 
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The finite, and infinite, and their relation, then, constitute a 
triplicity in unity :— 

“‘There are in human reason two distinct elements, with their re- 
lation ; that is to say, three elements, three ideas. These three ideas 
are not an arbitrary product of human reason; far from that, they 
constitute this reason. Now that which is true in reason, humanly 
considered, subsists in reason considered in itself; that which is the 
basis of our reason is the basis of Eternal Reason ; that is, a triplicity 
which resolves itself into a unity, and a unity which develops itself in 
triplicity. The unity of this triplicity is alone real, and, at the same 
time, this unity would entirely perish if confined to one of the three 
elements which are necessary to it. They are, therefore, all of the 
same value, and constitute an indecomposable unity. What is this 
unity? Divine Intelligence itself.” * 

“ T have shown how variety springs from unity, the finite from the 
Infinite, relative being from Absolute Being ; I have shown that unity, 
the Infinite, being in itself absolute substance,—being cause, also, and 
absolute cause,—could not [but] have produced variety, the finite, the 
relative; so that true unity and veritable infinity being given, you 
have already in the germ variety and the finite; that is, finite and 
variated causes, a world animated and full of forces, and a humanity 
which is itself an active and productive power.” + ' 

‘“‘ The ideas of the finite, of the Infinite, and of their necessary con- 
nection as cause and effect, meet in every act of intelligence, nor is it 
possible to separate them from each other; though distinct, they are 
bound together, and constitute at once a triplicity and a unity.” t 

“The first term [the Infinite], though absolute, exists not abso- 
lutely in itself, but as an absolute cause which must pass into action, 
and manifest itself in the second [the finite]. The finite cannot 
exist without the Infinite, and the Infinite can only be realised [i.e., 
become real] by developing itself in the finite.” § 


We could fill a volume with equally distinct avowals of the 
fundamental principle of modern Pantheism. 

It is not, however, merely by asserting that the Infinite 
becomes real only in the finite, that Cousin avows Monism. 
That avowal is involved in the constantly recurring statement, 
that God is the one absolute substance, of which the universe 
is the phenomenon. Dr Henry admits that this is a form of 
Pantheism, and that it destroys human personality and free- 
dom; yet he himself makes his master teach this doctrine in 
the most explicit terms. He tells us that Cousin teaches that 
“‘the fundamental fact of consciousness is a complex pheno- 
menon composed of three terms; first, the me and the not-me, 
limited and finite ; then the idea of something different from 
these,—the unlimited, the infinite; and, third, the relation of 
the finite to the infinite, which contains and unfolds it. These 
three terms universally and necessarily meet in every act of 


* History of Modern Philosophy, translated by O. Wight, vol. i. p. 88. 
t Ibid, p. 158.  Cousin’s Psychology, by Henry, first edition, p. xviii.  § Ibid. 
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consciousness. We find there the consciousness of self, as 
distinguished from the not-self, and of both as finite; but, at 
the same time, we are, and must be, conscious of something 
infinite, of something substantial, as that is phenomenal; and, 
finally, connecting the two terms, infinite and finite, under the 
principle of causality, we do and must regard the former as a 
cause, and, consequently, in its nature an infinite cause. That 
is God.” * Can any thing be plainer? The Infinite is sub- 
stance; the finite—i.¢., the universe of nature and mind—is 
phenomenal. It is a great trial of one’s patience and meek- 
ness, to see a man professing to be a teacher of philosophy, 
denouncing and upbraiding the Princeton Review for saying 
that Cousin taught the doctrine which he himself thus ex- 
pressly declares he did teach. 

Sir William Hamilton, whom Dr Henry so highly lauds, 
and to whom he attributes so just a comprehension of Cousin’s 
system, says that, according to that system, “in every act of 
consciousness we distinguish a self or ego, and something dif- 
ferent from self, a non-ego,—each limited and modified by the 
other. These, together, constitute the finite element. , But, at 
the same instant, when we are conscious of these existences,— 
plural, relative, and contingent,—we are conscious likewise of 
a superior unity in which these are contained, and by which 
they are explained; a unity, absolute as they are conditioned ; 
substantive as they are phenomenal; and an infinite cause, as 
they are finite causes. This unity is God.” + 


“ The great division of ideas at present established,” says Cousin 
himself, “is the division into contingent ideas, and necessary ideas. 
This division, in a point of view more circumscribed, is the founda- 
tion of that which I have just presented to you, and which may be 
expressed under the different formulas of unity and multiplicity, of 
substance and phenomenon, of absolute cause and relative causes, of 
the perfect and the imperfect, of the finite and the infinite. Each of 
these propositions has two terms,—the one necessary, absolute, single, 
essential. perfect, infinite,—the other, imperfect, phenomenal, relative, 
multiple, finite. A wise analysis identifies all the second terms among 
themselves, as well as all the first terms among themselves; it identi- 
fies, on the one hand, immensity and eternity, the absolute substance 
and the absolute cause, the absolute perfection and the absolute unity ; 
and, on the other hand, the multiple, the phenomenal, the relative, 
the limited, the finite, the bounded, the imperfect. Behold, then, all 
the propositions which we have enumerated reduced to a single one, 
as vast as reason and the possible, to the opposition of unity and 
plurality, of substance and phenomenon, of being and appearance, of 
identity and difference, &c.” t 


* -Cousin’s Psychology, by Henry, first edition, p. xxi. 

+ Edinburgh Review, October 1829, See the reprint of the article in “‘ Discussions 
on yey, Fe Literature.” By Sir William Hamilton, Harper’s edition, p. 17. 

t Hist. of Philosophy. Wight, p. 78. 
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«The human race has believed with equal certainty in God and in 
the world. They believe in a world as a real effect, firm and enduring, 
which they refer to a cause ;.not to a cause powerless [who ever heard 
of a powerless cause ?] and contradictory in itself, which, forsaking its 
effect, for that very reason would destroy it; but to a cause worthy of 
the name, which, producing and reproducing without cessation, deposits, 
without ever exhausting them, its force and its beauty in its work. 
They believe, as it were, in a combination of phenomena which would 
cease to be at the moment in which the eternal substance should cease to 
sustain them ; they believe, as it were, in the visible manifestation of a 
concealed principle which speaks to them under this cover, and which 
they adore in nature and in consciousness. Behold in what the mass 
of the human race believe. The honour of true philosophy would be 
to collect this universal belief, and to give it a legitimate explanation.”* | 


According to this, mankind believe in an Eternal Substance 
of which all things are the phenomena—a Being of which the 
universe is the ever-varying appearance ; they believe that 
nature and humanity are moments in the ceaseless flow of the 
life of God; and it is the business of philosophy to explain and 
authenticate this grand conception. 

We shall not multiply citations on this point. The idea that 
the Infinite is alone substantial, and the finite phenomenal, is 
so inwrought in Cousin’s system, that it will come up at every 
step as we advance. 

There is still another form in which Cousin gives in his 
adhesion to German Pantheism. So far as modern forms of 
thought are concerned, there are but three general systems of 
philosophy. The one is the theistic, which assumes the exist- 
ence of an eternal, self-conscious, extra-mundane God, existing 
independently of the universe, and creating it in time by the 
word of his power, out of nothing. The other is the doctrine 
that the universe is God, that God is nothing but the universe ; 
and as the universe is finite, God is finite. This the Germans 
call false Pantheism. This they reject. The third system is 
a medium between the others, and is sometimes called by its 
advocates the true Pantheism, sometimes the doctrine of Iden- 
tity, sometimes Monism. Nothing is more common than to 
find these German philosophers repudiating Pantheism (as 
above explained) on the one hand, and Theism (or the scholas- 
tic doctrine of God, as they call it) on the other; and claim- 
ing to occupy the true via media. Cousin does precisely the 
same thing :— 

“If I have not confounded,” he says, “God and the world, if my 
God is not the Universe-God of Pantheism, neither is he, I confess, 
the abstraction of absolute unity, the lifeless God of the scholastic 
theology. As God is made known only so far as he is absolute cause, 
on this account, in my opinion, he cannot but produce; so that the 

* History of Philosophy. Wight, p. 12]. 
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creation ceases to be unintelligible, and God is no more without a 
world than a world without God.”* 

* Is God to be considered as a substance purely, and which is nota 
cause, as Spinoza will have it; or at most a cause of himself, which is 
not a true cause? We thus destroy his power, we destroy the possi- 
bility of humanity and that of nature; we have, like the Eleatics, the 
infinite in itself, but without any relation to the finite, the absolute 
without any relation to the relative, unity without diversity. On the 
other hand, do we plunge into the exclusive idea of the cause opera- 
tive, that is, in the relative, the contingent, the multiple; and do we 
refuse to go beyond it? We stop, then, at the form of things, and 
fail of their essence and of their principle. We can thus end only in 
a chimerical Theism, or an extravagant Theism. True Theism is not 
a dead religion, that forgets precisely the fundamental attribute of 
God, namely, the creative power, action, and what is derived from it. 
Pantheism is in possession of all observable and visible reality, and of 
its immediate laws; but it misconceives the principle even of this reality, 
and the first and last reason of its laws. Thus, on all sides, diverse 
methods, diverse systems in psychology, in logic, and in metaphysics; 
on all sides opposition and contradiction, error and truth, altogether. 
The only possible solution of these contradictions is in the harmon 
of contrarieties, the only means of escaping error is to accept all 
truths.” 

We have thus shown that Cousin avows Monism, 1. By 
making triplicity in unity the fundamental principle of his 
system, as it is the fundamental principle of Monism. 2. B 
making the Infinite the only substance; and the finite, i. ¢., 
the universe of nature and mind, its phenomenon. 3. By re- 
jecting Pantheism (in one of its forms) on the one hand, and 
Theism (in its ordinary sense) on the other, and taking a 
middle ground; which is, and can, under the circumstances, 
be no other than Monism. 

The second point which we proposed to establish is, that 
Cousin’s principles not only logically lead to this result, but 
that he consciously traces them out to this conclusion. 

There are several causes which enhance the difficulty of get- 
ting a clear view of Cousin’s system. One.is, that being pro- 
fessor not of philosophy, but of its history, his writings are 
devoted rather to expounding the opinions of others than to 
developing his own. Another is, that as his instructions were 
delivered in the form of lectures, addressed to large and 
promiscuous audiences, they are rhetorical, repetitious, and 
often declamatory. Still another is, that his views are rarely 

resented in a concatenated form; one principle comes up 
ae and another there. Besides all this, his nomenclature 
is not fixed; he uses the same word in opposite senses, and 
therefore frequently affirms and denies the same proposition. 


* Cousin’s Psychology, by H p- 447. 
t Hist. of Philosophy, translates Ly Wight, p. 259. 
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Thus, he sometimes says that ego is a substance, and that non- 
. ego is a substance ; and then again, he not only denies this, but 
argues to prove that neither the one nor the other can be 
substantial. Perhaps the greatest difficulty, after all, arises 
from the fact, that he was not sure of his own ground. He 
had not gained fully his own consent to the system which he 
had embraced; his better nature no doubt often revolted 
against it; and he had a wholesome and praiseworthy appre- 
hension that the public mind in France was not prepared for 
the full development and inculcation of German Pantheism. 
Hence the vacillations, the saying and unsaying, the inculca- 
tions of Pantheism and the avowals of Theism, with which his 
writings abound. 

The most connected view anywhere given by Cousin himself 
of his whole system, so far as we know, is to be found in the 
preface to the first edition of his “ Philosophical Fragments.” 
The greater part of that preface Dr Henry has translated, and 
printed in the appendix to the recent edition of Cousin’s 
“Psychology,” pp. 406-440. We propose to analyse that exhi- 
bition of his doctrine, and to show that it is an elaborate ar- 
gument in support of Monism, or of that form of Pantheism 
which merges the universe in God. 

After proving that philosophy must be founded on observa- 
tion, he says, that the facts of consciousness, though our point 
of departure, are not the limits of our investigations. Though 
we must begin with psychology, we must end with ontology. 

When we inspect our consciousness, we find there three 
orders of facts, due respectively to reason, sensibility, and the 
will. We have many notions which cannot be referred to 
sensation as their source; such, for example, as those of cause, 
substance, time, space, the good, the beautiful. 

There is one characteristic common to the facts of reason 
and to those of sensibility: they are necessary; they do not 
depend upon the will; we do not create the phenomena either of 
reason or sense; they are entirely independent of our volitions, 
We cannot will a thing to be hard or soft, true or false, good 
or evil; we cannot will two and two to be six. Our whole 
power, or causative being, is in the will ; the will, therefore, is 
the person: reason is impersonal; it does not belong to us, nor 
to humanity; it is universal and necessary. Reason presents 
itself in our consciousness under two forms, spontaneity and 
reflection. We have a spontaneous apperception of the truth, 
which it is the office of reflection to analyse. There can be 
nothing in reflection which is not in spontaneity. God, nature, 
and man, are all included in the spontaneous apperceptions of 
reason, and are therefore included in consciousness, and even 
in every act of consciousness. Those only, however, who have 
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the skill, and who take the necessary trouble to analyse their 
consciousness, are aware of its contents. 

The two laws of reason, which “ are reason itself,” are those 
of causality and substance. Every effect supposes a cause, and 
every quality a substance; but as these laws are not subjec- 
tive, as they do not belong to us, or to reason in its reflective 
form, as it appears in our consciousness, but are necessary and 
universal, we are forced, by the laws of thought, to refer them 
to a necessary and absolute substance. But absolute substance 
is of necessity one. There cannot be two absolutes; nor can 
there be any substance which is not absolute; otherwise the 
absolute would be limited,—that is, it would not be absolute. 
‘Relative substance contradicts the very idea of substance.” 
Finite substances (so called) are, therefore, phenomenal. 
“‘ Unity of substance is involved in the very idea of substance.” 
Finite reason is, therefore, a phenomenon of which the Abso- 
lute Reason is the substance. Such is the analysis of reason. 
It is resolved, as it appears in our consciousness, into a form of 
the Absolute Reason,—that is, of God. Thus one, and that the 
most essential element of our being, is lost in the Infinite. 

. The second element in consciousness is will, or causality. 
To will, to cause to exist for ourselves, are synonymous ex- 
pressions. Will and person are therefore identical. 

The will presents the following elements: 1. To decide 
upon an act to be performed. 2. To deliberate. 3. To re- 
solve. The first and second of these elements, however, be- 
long to reason, and to reason in its reflective form, To con- 
ceive an end and to deliberate, involve the idea of reflection. 
Every voluntary act is, therefore, a reflective act; but a re- 
flective act cannot be primitive. To will is to deliberate, and 
to decide on an act. This supposes the knowledge that we 
have the power to resolve and act; and this again supposes 
that we must have previously acted without deliberation. 
Activity which precedes deliberation is due to spontaneity. 
Spontaneity and reflection include all the forms of activity : 
both are causes; both spontaneity and will are sources of 
action. The spontaneous includes all that is in the reflec- 
tive. 

What, then, is the power which has this twofold manifesta- 
tion? To answer this question, we must remember that all 
personal acts, whether spontaneous or voluntary, have this in 
common, viz., they are referred to a cause which has its point 
of departure in itself; thatis, they are free. The true notion 
of liberty is that of a power which acts from its own energy. 
Liberty, however, is distinct from free phenomena. Liberty 
is not a form of activity, but activity itself. On the other 
hand, the ego, or personal activity, is not activity, but merely 
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represents it. It is “liberty in action, not liberty in power ; 
it is a cause, but phenomenal, and not substantial; relative, 
‘and not absolute.” In respect to activity, therefore, we reach 
the substantial only “ beyond and above all phenomenal ac- 
tivity, in power not yet passed into action, in the undetermi- 
nate essence which is capable of self-determination, in liberty 
disengaged from its forms, which limit while they determine 
it,”"—that is, in God. 

“ We have thus arrived,” says Cousin, “in the analysis of 
the me, by the way of psychology still, at a new aspect of on- 
tology, as a substantial activity, anterior and superior to all 
phenomenal activity, which produces all the phenomena of 
activity, survives them all, and renews them all, immortal and 
inexhaustible in the destruction of its temporary manifesta- 
tions.” Thus our activity, as well as our reason, is merged in 
God. All our acts are the acts of God. The ego, or per- 
sonal activity, is only a ‘temporary manifestation” of the ae- 
tivity of the Absolute Cause ! 

The third phenomenon of consciousness is sensation. We 
do not produce our own sensations, and therefore refer them 
to a cause out of ourselves. As our sensations are various, we 
refer them to various causes or qualities, “for qualities are 
always causes.” The external world is, therefore, an assem- 
blage of causes. These causes or forees act according to law. 
But law supposes reason; and, therefore, nature resolves itself 
into reason and activity. Reason and activity, however, are 
the constituent elements of humanity; therefore nature is, as 
Cousin expresses it, “of the same stuff with man.” ‘There is 
nothing material in forces;” therefore there is nothing material 
in nature. (Idealism.) 

Let us go farther. We have seen that it is a law of reason 
to refer every phenomenal cause and every phenomenal law 
to something absolute,—that is, to a substance. This absolute 
substanee must be cause, in order to be the subject of external 
eauses; and must be intelligence, in order to be the-subject of 
laws, which, as we have seen, are forms of reason. This sub- 
stance is, therefore, “the identity of intelligence and activity,” 
—that is,God. The external world, then, is an assemblage of 
phenomenal forces and laws. These phenomenal forces and 
laws suppose an Absolute Cause and Intelligence, of which they 
are the manifestations. Thus the external world has followed 
reason and activity (i. ¢., humanity) into the abyss of the 
Absolute. 

We have now shown that Cousin, by a strict process of 
argument, merges all reason, whether spontaneous or reflective, 
all activity, whether spontaneous or voluntary, all external 
nature, whether force or law, into God. The conclusion of 
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this deduction is expressed by Cousin himself in the following 
words :— 


* “The God of consciousness is not an abstract God, a solitary mon- 
arch exiled beyond the limits of creation, on the desert throne of a 
silent eternity, and of an absolute existence which resembles even the 
negation of existence. He is a God at once true and real, at once 
substance and cause, always substance and always cause, being sub- 
stance only so far as he is cause, and cause only so far as he is sub- 
stance,—that is to say, being absolute cause, one and many, eternity 
and time, space and number, essence and life, indivisibility and totality, 
principle, end, and centre, at the summit of being and at its lowest 
degree, infinite and finite together; triple, in a word,—that is to say, at 
the same time God, nature, and humanity. In fact, if God be not 
everything, he is nothing!” 


No sane man will now say that the charge of Monism, or 
modern Pantheism, is made against Cousin’s system on the 
ground of isolated passages, or fervid expressions. It is the 
doctrine which he not only avows, but which he labours to 
prove. 

The third point which we proposed to establish is, that the 
doctrine thus avowed and proved is carried out by Cousin to 
its legitimate conclusions. 

1. The first and most obvious, and perhaps the most tho- 
roughly destructive consequence of this doctrine is, the denial 
of the personality of God. This consequence Cousin avows, 
adopts, and affirms. He argues it out, and attempts to estab- 
lish it as the basis of a new and harmonious comprehensive 
philosophy. As, however, he constantly, at the same time, 
professes to believe in a personal God, it is necessary to state, 
first, what is meant by God’s being a person, in the ordinary 
scriptural sense of the terms; secondly, that in this sense, the 
only true and proper sense of the words, Cousin denies the 
doctrine of a personal God; and, thirdly, what it is he would 
substitute in its place under the same name. By a personal 
God, is meant by the church and by all mankind a Being to 
whom we can say, Thou; a self-conscious, intelligent, and in- 
finite Spirit, existing independently of the world, extra-mun- 
dane and eternal; a God to whom the world is not necessary, 
who has consciousness and intelligence independently of the 
world; and who, therefore, is over it as its creator, preserver, 
governor, and judge, to whom as a person distinct from our- 
selves, we are responsible for our character and conduct. This 
doctrine, which is the foundation of all religion and morality, 
and without which religion and morality are empty words, 
Monism and Cousin as its advocate deny. This is what he 
ealls chimerical, or extravagant Theism—a scholastic God—a 
God on a barren throne, &c. 
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That Cousin does deny this doctrine of a personal God is 

proved, first, because that denial is inseparable from the system 
’ which he labours to establish. He endeavours to prove that 
God is at once God, nature, and humanity; that God is man, 
God is nature, God is every thing. If humanity is a form of 
God, if nature is a form of God, if God is every thing, then God 
is not a person distinct from his creatures. Secondly, con- 
sciousness is necessary to intelligence, and intelligence to per- 
sonality ; but God, according to Cousin, has no consciousness, 
and therefore no intelligence or personality, out of the world. 
“Take away,” he says, “my faculties, and the consciousness 
that attests them to me, and I am not for myself. It is the 
same with God; take away nature and the soul, and every 
sign of God disappears.” * Take away from me my conscious- 
ness, and I am not for myself; take away fron»God the universe 
(nature and humanity), and he is not for himself. This is one 
of those revealing sentences and illustrations which are worth 
pages of philosophical jargon. What can be predicated of a 
soul without consciousness? How can such a soul think or 
act, or be addressed as a person? An unconscious soul is no 
soul, and an unconscious God is no God. If, then, God comes 
to self-consciousness in the world; if taking away nature and 
the soul from him, leaves him without consciousness and intelli- 
gence, it leaves him without personality. This idea is wrought 
into the very substance of his system. What does he mean by 
triplicity in unity, and unity in triplicity, of which his writings 
are full, but that it is a law of rational life, the fundamental 
condition of reason, that in consciousness there should be the 
three elements, the ego, non-ego, and their relation; and that 
one of these cannot exist without the others; if you take away 
one, you destroy all; and that this is true of the Absolute 
Reason, as it is of our reason? In God there are, and must be, 
the finite, the infinite, and their relation. If you take away 
one, you destroy all. Take away the infinite, and the finite is 
gone; take away the finite and the infinite is gone; that is, 
take away the universe and God no more exists, than a cause 
without effects, or a soul without consciousness or faculties, 
exists. The denial of the personality of God in the theistic 
sense of the terms, is, therefore, involved in the very essence 
of this whole system. Reason in itself isimpersonal. It comes 
to personality only in man. The Absolute in itself is undeter- 
mined, unlimited ; but consciousness is limitation: therefore 
the Absolute, as such, is unconscious and impersonal. The 
Infinite must become finite, in order to know itself; but self- 
knowledge is essential to personality: therefore the infinite, as 
such, is impersonal. If you eliminate these ideas from Uousin’s 

* Lectures on the True, the Beautiful, and the Good, Appleton’s edition, p. 365. 
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writings, you leave his system in the condition in which matter 
is left if you take away all its properties; or mind, if you take 
away all its thoughts. 

How then are we to understand Cousin’s frequent declara- 
tions, that he believes in a personal God? Precisely as similar 
declarations are to be understood from the lips of Hegelians. 
God comes to self-consciousness in the universe, and thus be- 
comes a person. God, humanity, and nature, considered as 
one, is their personal God. The true doctrine “concerning 
God's personality,” says Michelet, “is not that God is a person, 
as distinguished from other persons, neither is he simply the 
universal or absolute substarice. He is the eternal movement 
of the Absolute constantly making itself subjective, and in the 
subjective alone comes to objectivity or to a true existence; ” 
that is, as Cousin expresses the same idea, the Infinite becomes 
real in the finite. Michelet goes on to say, “God is the only 
true personal being;” and further, ‘As God is eternal person- 
ality, so he eternally produces his other self, viz., nature, in order 
to come to self-consciousness.” * 

But Cousin sometimes says he believes in a personal God 
distinct from the world. How is this tobe understood? Pre- 
cisely as he believes in matter without properties, and the soul 
without consciousness. The soul knows itself only in its acts. 
But it is not exhausted in its acts. Take away its acts, and 
you take away self-knowledge, but you leave a potentiality of 
action. The soul apart from its acts and consciousness, may 
be said to be potentially a person; but it is a real, self-conscious, 
intelligent person, only as active. So with God. Take away 
the universe, and you leave a potential, but not a real person. 
If there is no consciousness and no intelligence in God without 
the universe, then there is no personality in God apart from 
the world. 

The fact is, the advocates of this system believe in a personal 
God just as they believe in the doctrine of the Trinity. They 
profess to be Trinitarians. If any honest man ventures to say 
they do not hold the doctrine of the Trinity, some Dr Henry 
starts up, and exclaims, ‘ That is “point-blank slander;” it is 
contrary to the “official utterances” of these philosophers; the 
slanderer is worse than a felon,’ &c., &c. When we ask, how- 
ever, what they really mean, they say, “ We believe the Infinite 
is the Father, the universe the Son, their relation is the Spirit; 
therefore we are Trinitarians.” So their personal God is not 
the God of the Bible, but a being in whom all personality 
centres—who is the only person, as he is the only substance, 
of which mind and nature are the ever-flowing phenomena. 
They are Theists just as they are Trinitarians._ No form of 

* Geschichte der letaten Systeme, &c., vol. ii., p. 647. 
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atheistic Pantheism more destructive of all religion than this 
ever entered the mind of man. To MAKE GOD EVERYTHING, 
IS TO MAKE HIM NOTHING. 

2. Monism unavoidably leads to the doctrine of a necessary 
creation; and this consequence Cousin accepts and avows in 
every variety of form. Dr Henry makes him say:— 


“Creation is comprehensible and necessary ; for creation is nothing 
else than the necessary development of the Infinite in the finite, of 
unity in variety, and that in virtue of the third element, which binds 
the two terms together, and in which both are realised. God being 
substance and cause,—being substance as cause and cause as substance, 
that is, being absolute cause as well as intelligence,—cannot but manifest 
himself. This manifestation is creation, the development of the In- 
finite in the finite, of unity in plurality. Creation is necessarily 
implied in the idea of God; and the world, the universe, is the necessary 
effect of the divine existence and manifestation.” * 


Sir William Hamilton says, Cousin teaches that “God, as 
he is a cause, is able to create; as he is an absolute cause, he 
eannot but create. In creating the universe he does not draw 
it from nothing, he draws it from himself. The creation of the 
universe is thus necessary; it is a manifestation of the Deity, 
but not the Deity absolutely in himself. It is God passing 
into activity, but not exhausted in the act.”+ 

We have already quoted so many explicit declarations from 


Cousin himself on this point, that it is hardly necessary to 
multiply citations. Speaking of the relation of the Infinite 
and the finite, the one being necessarily implied in the other, 


he says:— 


“The first term of the formula is cause also, and absolute cause ; 
and as absolute cause, cannot avoid developing itself in the second term 
—|i.¢., in] multiplicity, the finite, the relative, &c.”{ “As God is 
made known only so far as he is absolute cause, on this account, in my 
opinion, he cannot but produce; so that creation ceases to be unintel- 
ligible, and God is no more without a world than a world without 
God. This last point has appeared to me of such great importance, 


that I have not hesitated to express it with all the strength that [ 
possessed.” § 


His familiar illustration on this subject is derived from volun- 
tary action in man. “ We ereate,” he says, “every moment,” 
and “divine creation is of the same nature.”|| Creation to 
God is, therefore, as necessary as voluntary action to man. 
We can no more conceive of God without creation, than of mind 
without thought, or of will without volition. 

The fatalistic consequences of this doctrine are too apparent 

* Introduction to the first edition, &c., xix, + Review of Cousin, p. 16, 


} History of Philosophy, Wight, p. 84. 2 Psychology, p. 447. 
|| History of Philosophy, p. 93, 
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to escape notice. Creation is not, according to this theory, a 
transient act. It is defined to be “the development of the 
Infinite in the finite.” This is a continued process, going on 
perpetually in the universe of nature and mind. If, therefore, 
creation is necessary, this whole process of development is 
necessary ; all the processes of nature, all the operations of 
mind, all the progress of history, is the unfolding of God in the 
world. This was made so obvious, that.Cousin was constrained 
to say :— 

‘Upon reflection, I feel that this expression [the necessity of creation} 
is scarcely reverential enough towards God, whose liberty it has the 
appearance of compromising; and I have no hesitation in retracting it. 
But in retracting it, I ought to explain it. It covers up no mysterious 
Fatalism ; it expresses an idea which may be found everywhere, in the 
writings of the holiest doctors as well as the greatest philosophers. 
God, like man, acts, and can act only in conformity with his nature, 
and his liberty itself is relative to his essence. Now, in God, above 
all, the power is adequate to the substance, and the divine power is 
always in act; God, therefore, is essentially active and creative, It 
follows from that, unless we despoil God of his nature, and of his 
essential perfections, we must admit that a power essentially creative 
could not but create, just as a power essentially intelligent could not 
but create intelligently, or a power essentially wise and good could not 
but exercise its wisdom and goodness in creating. The word necessity, 
here, expresses nothing else. It is inconceivable that from this word 
anybody should have been disposed to derive, and impute to me, uni- 
versal Fatalism.”* 

This is no retraction. It is a reassertion of the doctrine in 
the only sense in which it was ever understood. God being a 
creative power, cannot but create, just as mind cannot but 
think; but as mind thinks spontaneously, so God creates 
spontaneously, not by coercion. This is precisely the doctrine 
of necessary creation, as taught elsewhere in his works, and 
which he here teaches. There is no retraction, and there can 
be none, for the idea is essential to the system. The Hegelians 
say every thing which Cousin says in this recantation :— 


“To say God created the world freely, does not mean that the 
necessity of creation does not exist in the divine nature; but since this 
necessity is in God himself, he is still free. To regard liberty in God 
as arbitrary, is to overlook the identity of liberty and necessity. God 
must create, but that must is in his will; and the continuance of the 
world is due to the continuance of that will. The world, therefore, as 
to its being, is coeternal with God.” t 


3. Monism denies the incomprehensibility of God. On this 
point Cousin says:— 
* Advertisement to Philosophical Fragments, third edition, in the appendix to 


Psychology, p. 561. 
+ Rosenkranz Encyklopiadie, p. 53. 
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“His incomprehensibility is for us his destruction. Incompre- 
hensible, as a formula and in the school, he is clearly visible in the 
- world which manifests him, for the soul which feels and possesses 

him. Everywhere present, he returns to himself, as it were, in the 
consciousness of man, of which he indirectly constitutes the mechanism 
and phenomenal triplicity by the reflection of his own nature, and 
of the substantial triplicity of which he constitutes the absolute 
identity.” * 

As God returns to himself in our consciousness, we know 
him just as we know our consciousness. As God is nature, we 
know him as we know nature. Besides, Cousin often says 
that ideas constitute the nature of God; but of ideas, he says, 
‘*They have but one characteristic, viz., to be intelligible. I 
add, there is nothing intelligible but ideas.” -+ According to 
this system, God exists only so far as he is known. The in- 
comprehensible is the non-existing. 

Sir William Hamilton represents Cousin as teaching that 
“the divine nature is essentially comprehensible. The three 
ideas constitute the nature of Deity; and the very nature of 
ideas is to be conceived. God, in fact, exists to us only so far 
as he is known.” ¢ 


‘“‘ Every man,” says Cousin, “if he knows himself, knows all the 
rest, nature and God at the same time with himself. Every man 
believes in his own existence; every man, therefore, believes in the 
existence of the world and of God. Every man thinks; every man, 
therefore, thinks God, if we may so express it. Every human proposi- 
tion, reflecting the consciousness, reflects the idea of unity and of being, 
that is essential to consciousness; every human proposition, therefore, 
contains God [for it contains an idea]. Every man who speaks, speaks 
of God, and every word is an act of faith and a hymn.’ § 


Cousin, however, teaches that God is incomprehensible. How 
is this?’ Precisely as the soul is incomprehensible. The soul 
is not exhausted by its acts, though it knows itself and is 
known only in its acts. So God is not exhausted in the uni- 
verse, though he knows himself and is knowable only in the 
universe. As there is phenomenal power in the soul for a 
constant succession of acts, so there is substantial power in 
God for a constant succession of worlds. Still the soul exists 
only so far as it is known; and God ezists only so far as he is 
known. The Infinite is real only in the finite. 

4. Intimately connected with the doctrine of necessary crea- 
tion and of the comprehensibility of God, is another feature 
‘of this system. It makes history the self-development of God. 
History is one, and that the principal, part of the process by 
which the Infinite unfolds itself in the finite; and by which 


* Psychology, p. 435. + History of Philosophy, Wight, p. 25. 
} Review of Cousin, p. 16, § Psychology, p. 435. ¢ ; 
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the ideas which constitute the manner of God’s existence are 
realised. This is specially true of man. One idea is realised 
in one epoch, another in another. One nation brings out one 
thought, another a different one. Most especially is this true 
of the history of philosophy, which being the history of reason, 
is the history of God. History is determined by necessary laws. 
There is nothing contingent. ‘The dice are loaded.” These 
ideas are reproduced by Cousin in his peculiar way. His 
lectures are so filled with these Hegelian principles, that the 
citation of particular passages is, for those who have read 
them, unnecessary. For those not familiar with his writings, 
it will suffice to point out a few significant indications of his 
views on this subject. If creation, as we have seen, is, ac- 
cording to his system, a process of development, and if creation 
is necessary, it involves the view of the nature of history just 
referred to. Apart from this general consideration, his lan- 
guage on this particular point is sufficiently explicit :— 


“ History reflects not only the whole movement of humanity, but as 
humanity is the summary of the universe, which is itself a manifesta- 
tion of God, in the last resort history is nothing less than the last 
counter-stroke of divine action. The admirable order which reigns 
there is a reflection of eternal order, and its laws have for their last 
principle God himself. God, considered in his perpetual action upon 
the world and upon humanity, is Providence. It is because God or 
Providence is in nature, that nature has its necessary laws; it is be- 
cause Providence is in humanity and in history, that history and 
humanity have their necessary laws. This necessity, which the vulgar 
accuse, which they confound with external and physical fatality, and 
by which they designate and disfigure the divine wisdom applied to 
the world, this necessity is the unanswerable demonstration of the in- 
tervention of Providence in human affairs, a demonstration of a moral 
government of the world. Great events are the decrees of this go- 
vernment, promulgated by the voice of time. History is the manifesta- 
tion of God’s supervision of humanity; the judgments of history are 
the judgments of God himself.* 

“If history is the government of God made visible, every thing is 
there in its place ; and if every thing is there in its place, every thing is 
there for good, for every thing arrives at an end marked by a beneficent 
power. Hence this historical optimism which I have the honour to 
profess,” &c.T 

“Upon what condition does Providence exist? Upon the condi- 
tion that God, without, it is true, exhausting his being, passes into 
the world and into humanity, and, consequently, into history; that he 
there deposits something of himself; that he establishes there wisdom, 
justice, order—an order as invariable as its author. Providence is 
involved in the question of the necessity of the laws of history. To 
deny the one is to shake the other, it is to reverse and obscure the 
moral and divine government of human things. If, therefore, any 


* History of Philosophy, translated by Wight, p. 159. + Ibid. p. 160. 
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one should dare to give our system the name of Pantheism and of 
Fatalism,—that is, indirectly, or rather very directly, to accuse us 
of Atheism,—it would be necessary, in order to defend ourselves, to 
throw back in our turn this amiable accusation on those who make 
it,” &c.* 

“If a nation does not represent an idea, its existence is simply un- 
intelligible. . . . . If every nation is called to represent an idea, the 
events of which the life of this nation is composed aspire to, and end 
at, a complete representation of this idea; whence it follows that the 
order in which these events follow each other is a true order of pro- 
gression,” &c,t 

“ War has its roots in the nature of the ideas of different nations, 
which, being necessarily partial, exclusive, are necessarily hostile, ag- 
gressive, conquering ; therefore, war is necessary. Let us see what 
are its effects. If war is nothing else than the violent encounter, the 
concussion of the exclusive ideas of different nations, in this concus- 
sion the idea which shall be the most feeble will be destroyed by the 
strongest ; that is, will be absorbed by it. . . . . Again, if ideas are the 
prizes in war, and if that which wins is necessarily that which has the 
most future, it is necessary that that should win, and for this end 
that there should be war,—unless you wish to retard the future, to 
arrest civilization,—unless you should wish that the human race might 
be immobile and stationary. .. . . Thusa nation is progressive only 
on the condition of war... . A war is nothing else than the bloody 
exchange of ideas; a battle is nothing else than the combat of error 
with truth ; I say with truth, because in an epoch a less error is a truth 
relatively to a great error, or to an error which has served its time ; 
victory is nothing else than the victory of the truth of to-day over 
yw truth of yesterday, which has become the error of the following 

ay.t 

“ The hazards of war and of the diverse fortunes of combats are 
spoken of without cessation: for my part I think there is very little 
chance in war; the dice are loaded, it seems, for I defy any one to 
cite me a single game lost by humanity. . . . . I have proved that 
war and battles are, first, inevitable; secondly, beneficial. I have 
vindicated victory as necessary and useful; I undertake, nevertheless, 
to vindicate it as just in the strictest sense of the word. We usually 
see in success only a triumph of force, and an honourable sympathy 
draws us toward the vanquished: I hope I have shown that, inas- 
much as there must be a vanquished party, and inasmuch as the van- 
quished party is always that which ought to be vanquished, to accuse 
the vanquisher and to take part against victory, is to take part against 
humanity, and to complain of civilization. It is necessary to go 
farther, it is necessary to prove that the vanquished party deserves to 
be vanquished ; that the vanquishing party not only serves the cause of 
’ civilization, but that it is better and more moral than the vanquished 
party. .. . . Virtue and prosperity, misfortune and vice, are in ne- 
cessary harmony. . . . . Feebleness is a vice, and therefore it is always 
punished and beaten. § 


* History of Philosophy, translated by Wight, p. 164. + Ibid. p. 175. 
t Ibid. pp. 182, 183, § Ibid, pp. 186, 187. 
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“ When we speak of victims, let us understand that the sacrificer 
whom we aceuse is not the vanquisher, but that which has given 
victory to the vanquisher ; that is, Providence. It is time the philo- 
sophy of history set its foot on the declamations of philanthropy. War 
is action on a great scale, and action is positive proof of what a nation 
or an individual is worth. The soul passes altogether with its powers 
into action. Would you know what a man is worth? See oh in 
action ; so all the worth of a nation appears on the field of battle.* 

“ In the last lecture I defended victory ; I have now defended power ; 
and it remains to me to defend glory. We never attend to the fact that 
whatever is human [permanent?] is made so by humanity, were it 
only in permitting it to exist; to curse power, I mean a long and 
durable power, is to blaspheme humanity; and to accuse glory, is 
simply to accuse humanity which decrees it. What is glory? The 
judgment of humanity upon one of its members; and humanity is 
always right.” t 


If any one does not. see how all this flowsfrom the doctrine 
that God and humanity are one,—that history is merely the 
self-development of God,—we have nothing further to say; and 
if any one does not see that these views are to the last degree 
immoral,—that they suppose an utter denial of moral distine- 
tions, in the proper sense of the term,—he must have a standard 
of judgment peculiar to himself. To resolve all virtue into 
power, to make feebleness a crime, success the only criterion 
of goodness, the conqueror always more moral than the van- 
quished, is equivalent to denying that there is any real distine- 
tion between right and wrong. It is to resolve right into 
might, as a philosophical and moral prineiple, It is, however, 
the unavoidable conclusion from the doctrine which we have 
been unfolding.t If the universe is God, manifesting himself 
to himself, evolving one form after another, the last always 
more perfect than those which preceded it, of course the truth 
of yesterday becomes the error of to-day, and the truth of to- 


* History of Philosophy, translated by Wight, p. 189. + Ibid. p. 201. 

t+ Spimoza says : “ Quo magis unusquisque—suum esse conservare conatur et potest, 
eo magis virtute preeditus est; contra, quatenus unusquisque— suum esse negligit, 
eatenus est impotens.”—-(Ethic, p. iv. propos. xx.) In the demonstration of this 
twentieth proposition he makes the idea of power and that of virtue identical.—(See 
Miiller’s Lehre von der Siinde, vol. i. p. 332.5 In Hegel’s system the principle that 
whatever is, is right—that every thing real is God—is carried so far thateven one of 
the most lingering of his disciples said, “ Satan is, therefore he is good, in God and 
with God; Satan isevil, therefore he is not.” And Resenkranz says,—what we will 
not print in English, and hardly dare to print in German,—* Die dritte.Consequenz 
endlich ist die, dass Gott der Sobn auch als identisch gesetzt ist mit dem Subjeet, in 
welchem die religidse Vorstellung den Ursprung des Bésen anschaut, mit dem Satan, 
Phosphorus, Lucifer. Diese Verschmelzung begriindet sich darin dass der Sohn 
innerhalb Gottes das Moment der Unterscheidung ist, in dem Unterschied aber, die 
Méglichkeit der Entgegensetzung und Entzweiung angelegt ist. Der Sohn ist der 
selbst-bewusste Gott.” How is Cousin, or his miserable apes in this country, to escape 
this consequence? If God is every thing, then if there be a Satan, God is Satan. 
Rosenkranz says, “ The understanding is.horrified at this, because it does not recog- 
nise the intimate connection between good and evil,—that evil is in good, and good is 
in evil. Without evil there is no good.”—Hncyklopadie, p. 51. 
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day the error of to-morrow; every thing is progress; the last 
is best ; that which succeeds is the right. Ye murderers, who 
stained the Alpine snows with the blood of saints, and “ rolled 
mother with infant down the rocks,” ye were the true saints, 
more moral than your victims! This is the philosophy which 
American Christians are hiring men to teach their sons and 
daughters ! 

5. Monism destroys the idea of sin. This consequence also 
flows from the system of Cousin. 

Sin is the want of conformity to law. Where there is no 
law there is no sin. There can, however, be no law where 
there is no lawgiver; and there can be no lawgiver, if God is 
himself the universe. If, therefore, this system excludes, as 
. we have already shown that it does, the idea of a personal 
God distinct from the world, it must of necessity exclude the 
idea of sin. The law to which sin stands related is not the 
law of reason, it is not the idea of the Good, it is not expe- 
diency, it is not self-respect,—it is the law of God. It arises 
from the very nature of a creature, that the moral law which 
binds the conscience should assume in consciousness the form 
of the will of God; that is, of a Being to whom we are respon- 
sible. None but God is above law and a law to himself. In 
the consciousness, therefore, of every human being, sin assumes 
the form, not merely of something hateful, or degrading, or in- 
jurious to others, but of alienation from God. It is therefore 
always attended, not only by a sense of demerit, but by a sense 
of guilt ; that is, of just exposure to the wrath of God. This 
cannot be got rid of. We cannot throw off our allegiance to 
God, and substitute in his place the True, the Beautiful, and 
the Good—mere ideas. We cannot place his sceptre in the 
hands of reason, or clothe “ being in general” with his autho- 
rity. Our allegiance is to God; and if there be no God, then 
there can be no sin. This, any man who chooses to examine 
his own heart, cannot fail to discover. An Atheist may see 
some things are expedient and some inexpedient ; some things 
elevating and some degrading. He may be amiable, honest, 
beneficent ; he may recognise the rights of his fellow-men, and 
if he injures society, he may feel responsible to its laws; but 
he cannot have a sense of guilt for sins of the heart, for pride 
or malice. The only idea of sin of which the Bible, the in- 
fallible interpreter of consciousness, takes any cognizance, is 
- want of conformity to the law of God. “ Against thee, thee 
only, have I sinned,” is the language in which the sense of sin 
everywhere expresses itself. 

If this view of the nature of sin be correct, it requires no 
argument to show that it is excluded by this system. If God 
is at once God, humanity, and nature; if the reason in us is 
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God’s reason; if our intelligence is his, our activity his activity ; 
if God is the only substance, of which the universe is the pheno- 
menon ; if we are moments in the life of God ;—then there can 
be nothing in us which is not in God. Sin in this view be- 
comes mere limitation. It is undeveloped good, just as error 
is partial truth. If, the universe and history are the self-evo- 
lution. of God, then every thing is a form of God, and every 
thing is good. But all, as remarked above, is progress. And 
in progress, the imperfect precedes the perfect, as infancy 
precedes manhood. Thus as the imperfectly true is error, and 
the imperfectly beautiful is the deformed, so the imperfectly 
good is evil; but absolutely all is good. Hegel says, even sin 
is something unspeakably higher than the law-abiding motion 
of the planets and the innocence of plants. 

There is another way in which Cousin’s system subverts the 
foundation of morality. It makes reason impersonal, and 
teaches that our personality resides exclusively in the will. The 
will, however, gets all its light from reason. It is necessarily 
determined by the intelligence; if it is not, and so far as it is 
not, it is irrational. We never attribute will to brutes, because 
they have no reason. If, therefore, our reason is not our self, 
volition is not self-determination. The very idea of liberty is 
lubentia rationalis, will determined by reason; and, conse- 
quently, if reason is impersonal, we have no rational liberty, 
and are incapable of responsible action. We presume this is 
what Sir William Hamilton means, when he says that Cousin’s 
system destroys liberty, by divorcing it from intelligence. 
Hamilton asserts that Cousin’s doctrine is not only inconsist- 
ent with Theism, but with morality, which, he says, cannot be 
founded on “a liberty which only escapes necessity by taking 
refuge with chance.” * 

6. In relation to revealed religion, we have seen that Mon- 
ism subverts its very foundation. It makes reason the highest 
conceivable authority, and perverts the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity into mere philosophical figments. All this is faithfully 
reproduced by Cousin. 

“Philosophy,” he says, “ is the light of all lights, the autho- 
rity of all authorities. Those who wish to impose upon philo- 
sophy and upon thought a foreign authority, do not think that 
of two things one must be true: either thought does not com- 
prehend this authority, and then this authority is for it as 
omued Shey thal san ‘tc Conia, God ie the peters Pasko Men ns rr 
the ocean may be one individuality, and each wave another, but still they are es- 
sentially one and the same. We see not how Cousin’s Theism can possibly be con- 
sistent with any idea of moral evil; neither do we see how, starting from such a 


dogma, he can ever vindicate and uphold his own theory of human liberty. On such 


theistic principles, all sin must be simply defect, and all defect must be absolutely 
fatuitous.”—(History of Modern Philosophy, p. 660.) 
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though it were not; or it does comprehend it, forms of it an 
_idea, accepts it for this reason, and thereby takes itself for 
measure, for rule, for highest authority.” * Philosophy “ de- 
stroys not faith,—it illuminates it and promotes its growth, 
and raises it gently from the twilight of the symbol to the full 
light of pure thought.” ‘ Happy in seeing the masses, the 
people—that is, nearly all—in the arms of Christianity, it is 
contented to offer gently its hand to Christianity, and to aid 
it in ascending to a higher elevation.” Cousin is willing to 
aid Jesus Christ to ascend to a higher elevation ! 

Reason, he says, “is the sole faculty of all knowledge, the 
only principle of certainty, the exclusive standard of the true 
and the false, of good and evil; which can alone perceive its 
own mistakes, correct itself when deceived, restore itself when 
in error, call itself to account, and’ pronounce upon itself the 
sentence of acquittal or of condemnation.” { Man is com- 
pletely his own God; he owes allegiance to nothing higher 
than himself. Reason in him is declared to be the eternal 
Logos. Cousin, therefore, frequently says, “‘ humanity is in- 
spired,” “ humanity is infallible.” The only revelation or in- 
spiration possible on his system, is that which, in different 
measures, is common to all men. “ What is God? I have 
told you he is the first substance and the first cause of the 
truths which man perceives. When, therefore, man does 
homage to God for the truths which he is able to refer neither 
to the impressions which the world gives to his senses, nor to 
his own personality, he relates them to their true source ; and 
the absolute affirmation of truth, inspiration, enthusiasm, is a 
veritable revelation. Thus, in the cradle of civilization, he 
who possessed in a higher degree than his fellows this gift of 
inspiration, passed for the confidant and the interpreter of God. 
He is so for others, because he is so for himself; and he is so, 
in fact, in a philosophic sense. Behold the sacred origin of 
prophecies, of pontificates, and of modes of worship.” § 

Cousin subjects the most sacred doctrines of religion to 
precisely the same transmutations into philosophical formulas, 
or “pure thought,” as he calls it, as his German masters. 
After having expounded for the hundredth time the triplicity 
in unity of reason, and taught that this triplicity in unity is 
the basis of absolute reason, in which the Infinite, the finite, 
and their relation, as necessarily co-exist as the ego, the non- 
ego, and their relation, or common ground, in human con- 
sciousness, he asks, ‘“‘ Do you know what is the theory I have 
stated to you? It is nothing less than Christianity. The 
God of Christians is threefold, and at the same time one; and 


* Cousin’s History of Philosophy, p. 26. + Ibid, p. 27, 47. 
t Psychology, p. 441. § History of Philosophy, p. 129. 
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the accusations which would be raised against the doctrine 
which I teach would extend even to the Christian Trinity.” * 
He quotes from the Catechism of Meaux the definition of 
the Son of God: “Le Fils de Dieu est la parole intérieure 
de son Pére, sa pensée éternellement subsistante et de 
méme nature que lui;” and from the Catechism of Mont- 
pellier: “ Le Pere ne peut pas subsister un seul moment sans 
se connaitre: et en se connaissant il produit son Fils, le 
Verbe éternel. Le Pére et le Fils ne peuvent subsister un 
seul moment sans s’aimer, et en s’aimant ils produisent le 
Saint Esprit.” In Cousin’s system, therefore, the finite— 
that is, nature and humanity—occupy the place which belongs 
to the eternal Son of God in the Christian Trinity. The uni- 
verse is God to Cousin as truly as the Son of God is God to 
us. Thus he says, though the form is different, ‘‘ the contents 
of religion and philosophy are the same.” 

Dorner gives the following view of Schelling’s doctrine on 
this subject :— 

“The finite is the necessary form of divine manifestation. The 
eternal, divine Idea, cannot in itself be manifest ; to that end it must 
become finite. But, as it cannot present itself in any one finite form, 
the divine life is manifested in a multiplicity of individuals, in histori- 
cal development, in which each moment exhibits some particular 
aspect of the divine life, and in each of which God is as the absolute, 
Hence the finite is not simply finite, but it is that in which God 
lives. The finite is the necessary form of manifestation, or of God 
as manifest. It is God in the process of development, or the Son of 
God. All history thus obtains a higher significance. Humanity does 
not exclude divinity, but includes it; history is the birth-place of the 
Spirit [i.c., of God], the theatre of Theogony. Hence the idea of God 
becoming man is raised to the principle of all philosophy ; and, since 
that idea is the essence of Christianity, Christianity and philosophy 
are reconciled. Every thing is to be explained by this idea of God 
becoming man.” t 

Ifa 6 g d have any relation to « 8 y 3, then is Cousin’s 
Hit ga a reproduction of the Pantheism of Schelling and 

egel. It is the same tune with variations. It is German in 
French idiom. We have shown, first, that he avows the re- 
sult to which his German predecessors had arrived,—viz., that 
“‘ God is every thing ;” at once “God, nature, and humanity ;” 
secondly, that he consciously and elaborately traces out his 
principles to that great conclusion ; and, thirdly, that he ap- 
plies the result thus obtained to the illustration of all the 
great questions of philosophy and history. We have made 
this exposition, at no small expense of time and labour, for 
the double purpose of vindicating the memory of a friend 
whom we loved and honoured while living, and of contributing 

* History of Philosophy, p. 90. + Dorner’s Christologie, first edition, p. 342. 
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our mite to open the eyes of the Christian community to the 

.true character of that German philosophy which is perco- 
lating by a thousand driblets through our literature, and even 
our theology. Hardly a discourse on history, or on its philo- 
sophy, has come before the public of late years, which has not 
been more or less imbued with pantheistic principles. No 
inconsiderable portion of the recent expositions of the nature 
and doctrines of theology exhibits the same character. Uni- 
tarians now speak freely of the doctrines of the Trinity and 
Incarnation as primary truths. A certain class of our New- 
School brethren find no formulas so suited to express ideas 
borrowed from this philosophy, as the time-honoured phrases 
of Old-School orthodoxy. We must not allow ourselves to 
be deceived “by vain words.” The end of these things is 
death. Since the world began, there never appeared a more 
Protean, insidious, seductive, and destructive form of error, 
than that from which we have endeavoured to withdraw the 
mask. 

We conclude this long review by repeating a remark al- 
ready made. We have spoken of Cousin’s system, not of his 
abiding personal convictions. We know not what they may 
be. We give him full credit for learning, genius, and elo- 
quence. We acknowledge the elevated sentiments which 
characterise many of his writings, which are strangely at 
variance with the spirit and principles of other of his publica- 
tions. These things do not lessen our abhorrence of his 
system, nor do they furnish the slightest evidence that our 
exhibition of that system is incorrect. Hume, in his “ Treatise 
on Human Nature,” labours to prove that men have no souls, 
—that “successive perceptions constitute the mind,”—that 
human identity is an imagination,—that “a substance, a me, 
a soul,” is an invention. This treatise set the philosophers 
in commotion. Kant bent all his acumen to discover a flaw 
in the argument. Cousin pronounces it irresistible, assuming 
Locke’s stand-point to be correct. This form of scepticism is 
known as Hume’s system, the world over. No one has yet 
appeared simple enough to attempt to prove that Hume never 
held any such doctrine, from the fact that in his History and 
Essays, and in his private conversation, he speaks perpetually 
of men as having souls. We hope, therefore, that no one 
will undertake to prove that Cousin does not teach the system 
which we have attributed to him, because he often speaks in 
the language of ordinary men. He may, and does teach, that 
nature and humanity are the mere phenomena of God, though 
he often uses language framed on the opposite hypothesis. 

Of Dr Henry we have said enough to show that he is a 
calumniator of the dead, and entirely incompetent to under- 
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stand the first principles of a philosophy which for thirteen 
years he professed to teach. We hold ourselves, therefore, 
exonerated from the obligation to take the slightest notice of 
any thing he may hereafter think fit to publish against the 
Princeton Review. 


Art. III.—Miracles and their Counterfeits. 


THE word miracle, considered with reference to its deriva- 
tion, means simply a wonder, or wonderful work. In this, 
however, as in most cases, usage has modified but not destroyed 
the etymological meaning. According to this use, which has 
become universal and classic in Christendom, the strict mean- 
ing of the word has been narrowed down to denote a single 
class of wonders or prodigies. This consists of supernatural 
works, wrought by God himself, in contravention of the laws 
of nature, and in attestation of the divine commission of his 
inspired servants; which includes, of course, the truth of their 
teachings. This is now the normal and proper sense of the word 
miracle. Other wonderful events and works are, indeed, often 
called miracles, or miraculous ; but this is always understood 
to be mere hyperbole of speech, employed to express the 
speaker's sense of the greatness of the wonder ; and its expres- 
siveness depends wholly on the strict meaning of the word 
miracle being what we have indicated. In any other view, 
such phrases as, “I am a miracle of grace,” “ The miracles 
achieved by modern inventive genius,” &c., would be void of 
all that now makes them forcible and felicitous. ; 

Such being now the fixed and proper meaning of the word, 
it is next to be observed, that a class of events is narrated and 
signalised in the Scriptures which precisely answers to this 
meaning, while no other word adequately indicates them. 
They are variously and indiscriminately denominated by words 
indicating some one of the constituents of a miracle. These 
words are, onusia, ripara, dvvéues, translated in our version, 
“signs, and wonders, and mighty deeds.”—(2 Cor. xii. 12.) 
Avvdéwers, however, whether used simply or in connection with 
the other two, is often translated by the word miracle: “A 
man approved of God among you by miracles, and signs, and 
wonders” (Acts ii. 22) ; “ To another, the working of miracles,” 
évepyi ware duveuswv.—(1 Cor. xii. 10.)  Snusia is sometimes so 
translated, as John iii. 2, “ No man can do these miracles 
which thou doest, except God be with him.” Tépara (wonders, 
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prodigies) is seldom if ever found except in connection with 
_ Onusia: the uniform rendering of the two being “signs and 
wonders.” The scriptural designations of these events seve- 
rally shadow forth the several constituents of a miracle. It 
is, 1, A wonder surpassing the powers of man and nature; there- 
fore, 2. Rightly called a power, as being produced by the imme- 
diate exercise of supernatural and divine power; and, 3. A 
sign or token, as proving that he who works it, or by whom 
God works it, has the seal of a divine commission, of speaking 
by divine inspiration, and acting by divine authority. In 
Acts ii. 22, we find a concise, but beautiful and sublime sum- 
mation of the various parts of the scriptural teachings relative 
to miracles. The scattered rays are here brought to a focus. 
With this grand epitome Peter first introduces the name of 
Christ, in a discourse whose power was attested by thousands 
of converts, and which may well be studied by those who are 
now searching for the secret of sacred eloquence: “ Ye men 
of Israel, hear these words; Jesus of Nazareth, a man ap- 
proved of God among you, by miracles, and wonders, and 
signs, which God did by him in the midst of you, as ye your- 
selves also know.” 

Here it is expressly asserted, in addition to what is implied 
in the phrase, “ miracles, and signs, and wonders,” 1. That they 
are the immediate work of God. Whatever was the connec- 
tion of the man Jesus Christ with them, ** God did them by 
him.” Thus, in harmony with the current of scriptural re- 
presentations, they are ascribed to the direct efficiency of God, 
in distinction from those events which he brings to pass by the 
immediate efficiency of second causes. 2. That they were en- 
acted openly and publicly, when all had opportunity not.only 
to witness, but to scrutinise and test them. 3. That they 
were such, and so wrought, that the people among whom they 
occurred could not but know their existence and character, 
—“ As ye yourselves also know.” They were so evident, that 
they might not only be known, but could not be unknown, unre- 
cognised, or misunderstood, without sin. 4. Their purpose was 
to demonstrate to beholders, and all others cognizant of them, 
that Jesus Christ was “‘a man approved of God,” dad rot @cod 
dwobedsrryuéyov—evinced, certified of God, by miracles, signs, and 
wonders, wrought in the midst of them. 5. Thus miracles are 
important proofs of Christianity. By them an obligation was 
laid on the people to believe on and obey Christ, in all his 
teachings, claims, and requirements, as the Son of God and 
promised Messiah. For he immediately proceeds to charge 
home upon them the guilt of crucifying one whom God had 
certified by such stupendous miracles to be, what he claimed 
to be, the Lord of glory. The fact that this argument was 
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made thus fundamental and paramount in this diseourse, to- 
gether with the prodigious effects which ensued upon it, must 
be a sufficient answer to those who question the value, as 
evidences of Christianity, of the miracles wrought by Christ 
and his apostles. On these several points, however, more 
hereafter. 

For the further determination of the ground-prineiples per- 
taining to this subject, it is to be observed with some emphasis, 
that in order to fulfil the foregoing conditions, miracles. must 
be wrought by the immediate efficiency of God, and not by 
second causes; further, they must involve a suspension or 
counteraction of second causes beyond the power of man ;—so 
they must be not merely supernatural, but eontranatural. 
What second causes, including creatures with the laws, forces, 
or powers, inherent in them, can accomplish of themselves, ean 
be no evidence of the immediate agency of God, or of any 
special divine interposition. No suspension or counteraction 
of those laws by the natural power of creatures,—e.g., of gravity, 
byaman uplifting a stone,—can be evidence of such interference 
by the Almighty. Moreover, that direct interposition of God, 
which acts, not in suspending or contravening the laws of 
nature, but in concurrence with those laws, is not a miracle. 
That the renovation of the human soul is an immediate super- 
natural work of God, above the power of man and of nature, 
we shall not here stop to prove. But this work, although 
divine, neither suspends nor counteracts any proper law, func- 
tions, or faculties of the soul. Its rational, emotional, and 
optative faculties, exist and operate according to their own 
proper nature, before, during, and after regeneration. The 
work itself is unseen by the believer, no less than by others. 
It is known only in its effects; and in these much more imper- 
fectly by others than by the subject of it,—often uncertainly by 
himself. It manifests itself gradually, not in any interruption, 
but simply in the gradually developed, orderly activity of his 
ratioral nature. While, then, it has this element in common 
with miracles, that it is supernatural and divine; while it is 
in a high sense marvellous ; while it evinces to the subject of 
it, however sceptical before, the truth of the gospel; while the 
whole body of the regenerate, in their holy profession and life, 
are a standing and ever-growing monument of the truth and 
power of Christianity ; yet regeneration is not a miracle in the 
proper and scriptural sense,—it is an interposition of God, not 
in such a sense immediately visible, palpable, suspending and 
counteracting the powers of nature, that, as beheld by our very 
senses, it shows itself an incontestable work of God, and so a 
“sign to those that believe not,” as well as to those that be- 
lieve. A miracle is this: It is a work done before the eyes of 
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men, so that they may know it, and innocently cannot but 
know it, as being what cannot be accounted for by the laws 
and powers of nature, or on any supposition but the im- 
mediate agency of God, exerted in overpowering those laws. 
So it is not merely supernatural; it is contranatural. Ordi- 
nary events of Providence are accomplished by the agency of 
second causes. Works of grace are supernatural, yet congru- 
ous with nature’s laws.* Miracles are both supernatural and 
contranatural. 

If we were, then, to set forth the doctrine after the old 
method, which often has a high advantage, in sharply defining 
the subject-matter and the true issues of a discussion, and 
view a miracle according to its material, formal, efficient, and 
final cause, we would say: 1. That materially considered, 
miracles are supernatural events. So they are distinguished 
from the ordinary events of providence; from all the products 
of occult arts, of jugglery and legerdemain; of scientific dis- 
covery and insight ; of the dexterous use of laws and secrets 
of nature, known to the miracle-monger, and hidden from 
others; and, finally, from all extraordinary occurrences aris- 
ing by the operation of natural laws from unusual combinations 
of the powers of nature, in the course of divine providence. 
An earthquake, or a thunderstorm, occurring in the most ex- 
traordinary and unexpected manner, would, in itself, be no 
miracle; but, should the still sky and earth suddenly and 
always roar and quake at the bidding of some man, and be 
quiet the moment he should say, “ Peace, be still,” it would 
be a clear and incontestable miracle. 2. In its formal nature, 
a miracle is not only supernatural, but contranatural. So it 
is distinguished from the gracious operations of the Spirit in 
the soul. Moreover, the formal in this case includes, 3. The 
efficient cause, who is God. A granite rock, although in fact 
the work of the Almighty, would be none the less granite 
though it were made by any other being; but no conceivable 


* We are not unaware that there is a sense in which miracles of bodily healing may 
be thought by some to be included in the class of divine acts that are congruous 
with nature’s laws, inasmuch as they restore the body, or the organ cured, to its 
normal state. Yet it is not without reason that theologians have held to a clear 
distinction between the two. The one is a moral change, wrought by supernatural 
power, indeed, yet in no manner interfering with the proper laws and activities of 
our moral nature. The other is a physical creation, which so suspends or counter- 
acts the natural laws of our material organism, that they are estopped from produc- 
ing their wonted and due effect. It is true, that, if the distinction be rigorously 
followed up, it may appear subtile and tenuous ; no more so, however, than all rigid 
atlalysis of the will ultimately b As we know the will to be free, yet not in- 
dependent, and still may find it difficult to explicate either of these truths in pro- 
positions which do not seem contradictory of the other; so we know that there isa 
difference in kind, between that divine work which restores the will to rectitude, and 
that which, by a mere word, makes those born deaf, dumb, or blind, instantaneously 
to hear, speak, and see. This is none the less so although we may be unable to de- 
fine that difference perfectly. It is still more evident that the latter fulfils the pur- 
pose or end of a miracle, while the former does not, 
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wonder, nothing whatsoever, can be a miracle, unless imme- 
diately wrought of God. Were the miracles of the Scripture 
just what they are in other respects, but were they not 
wrought by God, they would not be true miracles. That he 
is their efficient cause, is not only true, as in respect of many 
other things, but enters into their essence, their formal na- 
ture, without which, whatever else they may be, they are not 
miracles. So they are distinguished from all superhuman in- 
terruptions of the laws of nature, or quasi-miracles, caused by 
evil spirits, if such there be, in regard to which we will yet 
show our opinion. 4. The final cause of miracles, the end 
for which they are wrought, is to furnish proof, and work the 
conviction, that those through whom God works them are 
commissioned by him, and speak his truth. So they are dis- 
tinguished from all prodigies, whether natural or supernatural, 
wrought in support of error, immorality, or irreligion; while 
those are contradicted who assert the uselessness of miracles 
as criteria of truth. 

It is obvious that this doctrine of miracles supposes a radi- 
cal distinction between God and nature; 7.¢., the real, sepa- 
rate, unconfounded existence of each. It denies Atheism, 
Fatalism, and Pantheism. It is also in conflict with atheistic 
and pantheistic theories, such as are sometimes espoused by 
even theistic and Christian advocates. There have been 
those among the best theologians, from Augustine downward, 
who have been jealous of representing the miracles as involv- 
ing the suspension or counteraction of the laws of nature, lest 
they should thus seem so far to separate nature from God 
as to lend some countenance to Pelagian notions of indepen- 
dent and self-sufficient being and power in creatures. Hence 
they were inclined to construe Christ’s saying, “ My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work,” as meaning, that all the laws 
and processes of nature are nothing else than the immediate 
agency of God. Of course this view, fully carried out, would 
be incompatible with the definition of miracles which we have 
deduced from the Scriptures. It is a solecism to speak of 
the agency of God counteracting itself. A recent school of 
theistic advocates, with a wholly different aim, have more 
deliberately and articulately resolved nature and its laws 
(save the actions of free agents) into the immediate agency of 
God. They deny efficiency, whether original or derived, to 
every thing but will. They thus aim to confute the material- 
istic or, positive school of Atheists, who allow no knowledge 
of any thing beyond what is given in sensation; consequently, 
no knowledge of any laws or causality in nature, except mere 
uniformities of antecedence and sequence ; consequently, no 
knowledge of any First Cause. The Theists to whom we 

VoL, V.—NO, XVII. 20 
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refer, grant that portion of the’ premises which asserts our 
ignorance of any causality in nature or its laws. Some of 
them go farther, and absolutely deny such causality. They 
then assert the common doctrine, that it is a first principle 
that every event must have a cause. They add, that we 
know from our own consciousness that an intelligent will is a 
cause ; and that human wills are inadequate to the creation 
of the universe. Thus, by asserting the universality of causa- 
tion, eliminating all original and derived causality from matter, 
excluding the human will from acts of causation that are above 
its scope, the actings of the laws of nature are resolved into 
immediate forth-puttings of divine efficiency. So Dr Bowen, 
in his argument for the existence of God, “attributes all 
changes which take place in the universe, except those which 
are caused by man, to the immediate action of the Deity.” * 
The italics are his, showing that this is no random expres- 
sion. Accordingly he tells us, “ This doctrine places the ma- 
terial universe before us in a new light. The whole frame-work 
of what are called ‘secondary causes’ falls to pieces. The 
laws of nature are only a figure of speech; the powers and 
active inherent properties of material atoms are mere fictions. 
There is no such thing as what we usually call the 
‘course of nature.’” t 
We notice that Tulloch, in his Burnett Prize Essay in de- 
fence of Christian Theism, meets the allegation that the uni- 
formity of the laws of nature militates against the sovereign 
dominion and providence of God, with some expressions which, 
if any thing more than mere rhetorical exaggerations, assert 
the same thing. These laws are, according to him, “ The con- 
tinual going forth of the divine efficiency The truer 
view, therefore, would be, to regard the whole course of provi- 
dence, the whole order of nature, as special, in the sense of 
proceeding directly every moment from the awful abysses of 
creative power. To conceive of any order of events, or 
any facts of nature, as less directly connected than others with 
their divine Author, is an absurdity. And what, save this, can 
be distinctively meant by a general providence, we are at a 
loss to imagine. Only suppose the Deity equally present in 
all his works, equally active in all, and providence no longer 
admits of a two-fold apprehension. It is simply, in every 
possible mode of its conception, the agency of God; equally 
mediate in all cases, as expressing itself by some means; but 
also in all cases equally immediate, as no less truly expressed 
in one class of works than in another. According to this 


* The Principles of Metaphysical and Ethical Science applied to the Evidences of 
Religion. By Francis Bowen, Alford Professor of Natural Religion, Moral Phi- 
losophy, &c., in Harvard College, p. 123. 

_ ‘Ft Ibid., p. 95. 
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higher and more comprehensive view, the Divine Presence lives 
alike in all the divine works. God is everywhere in nature.”* 
That there is a sound sense in which most of the foregoing 
may be taken, and in which it was probably intended, we most 
cordially admit. But if the “ Deity is equally present in all 
his works, and equally active;” if his agency is equally mediate 
and equally immediate in all; if none are “more directly co 
nected than others with their divine Author ;” if all are alike 
“directly” the products of “creative power,” the immediate 
outgoing of the divine efficiency; if they admit of no “two- 
fold apprehension” in their relations to his agency; then where 
are the second causes which this author appears elsewhere to 
recognise!+ But whether he means to keep pace with Mr 
Bowen in denying secondary causes or not, we ask, where, on 
the scheme of either, is the line of demarcation between the 
natural and supernatural? In what sense are miracles, or 
works of grace in the soul, supernatural? In short, if the 
events of the natural world are accomplished by the imme- 
diate exercise of divine efficiency, to the exclusion of second 
causes, how are miracles or regeneration in any sense the special’ 
work of God? However indifferent these questions may be to 
a Socinian, they can searcely be so to an evangelical theolo- 
gian. Professor Bowen indeed objects to Fatalism, that it ren- 
ders miracles impossible. So far as we can see, his own scheme 
does the same. It isnot, indeed, incompatible with deviations 
from the uniform methods in which God commonly exerts his 
efficiency. But, according to it, such deviations are in no 
sense peculiarly works of God. How therf are they seals of 
his truth, more than any extraordinary events of providence, 
which arise from some unusual junction of the uniform laws or 
forces of nature? The fact is, this theory needs to be pressed 
but a little farther, to approach a confounding or identifica- 
tion of God and nature, either in the shape of Pantheism or 
Fatalism, schemes which above all others its abettors detest. 
None are more strenuous than they for free-will and proper 
causality in man, up to the point of the most unconditional 
self-determination. We have sufficiently shown Dr Bowen’s 
opinions about the will in a former article.t Dr Tulloch de- 
scribes it as “a naturally undetermined source of activity."— 
(P. 263.) But he very justly adds, “ In our very freedom, we 
at the same time find our dependency.” The question is, then, 
If free agents are causes, are they not second, derived, depen- 
dent causes? On the other hand, although thus derivative 
and dependent, are they not true and proper causes, having 


* Christian Theism. By the Rev. George Tulloch, D.D. Carter’s edition, pp. 
66, 67. ; 

+ Quotation from Dr Whewell, p. 50. 

+ See article entitled Logic of Religion,” July, 1855, 
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their own separate existence and activity? And if it is com- 
petent for God to create and sustain agents of this order, why 
not to create and sustain laws and forces in the material 
world, which, though upheld and guided by him, are yet dis- 
tinct from him, and exert an energy distinct from his? Surely 
this is the scriptural doctrine. The raising of Lazarus from 
the dead, the creation of the world out of nothing, is there 
treated as a work of God, in a far more direct and emphatic 
sense than the sun’s rising. They are no less so in the intui- 
tive judgments of the race. Moreover, the old example of Reid 
is as good against this class of reasoners as against sensa- 
tional sceptics and positivists. Night always precedes day— 
so also does the sun’s rising. The movements of a clock’s 
machinery uniformly precede its striking twelve—so does its 
striking eleven. Does any one doubt in these cases which is 
the cause, and which is not, of the succeeding event? And 
is not this enough to show, not only that cause is something 
more than mere antecedence, but that it is found in material 
as well as spiritual agencies ; and that, whether in intelligent 
or unintelligent creatures, it is, though dependent and secon- 
dary, still a cause? For ourselves, we do not see how the 
opposite view can consistently stop short of Pantheism or 
Spinozism, making the only difference between God and nature 
that of Natura naturans et natura naturata. 

Other theories, militating against the possibility of miracles, 
require less notice. We have emphasized the foregoing, rather 
as a suicidal speculation advanced by their defenders. When 
it is claimed to be inconsistent with the immutability of God 
to suspend his own Jaws, the answer is obvious: Such inter- 
ruptions of these laws were included in his eternal purpose. 
If it be alleged that miracles suppose his original plan so im- 
perfect as to require to be improved upon by subsequent 
variations from it, and that thus his wisdom is impeached, it 
is a sufficient answer, that the laws of nature are the wisest 
provision for the ends to be accomplished by them, and their 
miraculous suspension and counteraction is the wisest provision 
for the purposes to be thus effected. To meet these and simi- 
lar objections, a theory has been framed, and has gained cur- 
rency with a class of Christian apologists, which verges to an 
extreme, the opposite of that which we have been considering. 
The scheme is, that miracles, though apparently interruptions 
of the laws of nature, are but the outworkings of these laws, 
either of such as we know, acting in strange and occult com- 
binations, or of some more general law as yet hidden from us. 
This scheme we find sanctioned, if not adopted, as follows, in 
a late work: “It is no less a miracle when the lower law of 
nature is modified by a higher law, at the exact time at which 
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it pleases God to make a revelation of his will, than if the 
nature which is known to us were modified by his immediate 
interference. Thus, to illustrate by the calculating engine of 
Mr Babbage, it is no less a proof of knowledge and of power 
superior to the engine itself, to predict that a law which has 
held good for a million and one instances will change at the 
million and second, than to be able to produce such a change 
by interfering with the movements of the machine. Suppose 
it granted that the standing of the sun in the time of Joshua 
was a phenomenon of a law superior to the ordinary laws of 
nature which are known to man, and including these laws as 
subordinate, still it is no less a proof of divine power, and no 
less an evidence of special revelation.” * 

This indication of supernaturalism overthrows it. There is 
no miraculous suspension or counteraction, but only the normal 
action of the laws of nature. On this supposition, a miracle 
can in no wise be distinguished from those events which our 
ignorance disables us from accounting for by any known laws 
of nature, while they are yet the product of such laws, which 
science afterwards discovers. On this theory, the first in- 
stance of the congelation of water known to a tropical savage, 
the prediction of eclipses, the galvanic battery, the magnetic 
telegraph, for all savages have every possible element of a 
veritable miracle. They are special divine interpositions to 
authenticate to these savages those who employ them as 
messengers from God. Nor are they less so, on this seheme, 
although afterwards they are discovered to be but the mere 
effect of natural laws, and of man’s knowledge thereof. Suppose 
that the law should yet be discovered which, on this theory, 
arrested the course of the sun, would that fact alter the nature 
of the event? Things are constantly occurring, inexplicable 
according to our present knowledge, as the products of natural 
laws, which are afterwards explained by a deeper knowledge 
of those laws. Are these miracles? Are these the seals of 
God’s messengers and truth? And are the mighty signs and 
wonders which God wrought by the hands of Moses, of Christ 
and his apostles, to prove their divine commission, only what 
man could do with sufficient knowledge of the laws of nature, 
—what a steamboat or hydraulic press is to the savage? Be- 
lieve it who will. 

But what can we know of a true miracle, more than that it 
is inexplicable by any human power, or any known laws of 
nature? And what less than this would appear in the case 
of those who, ignorant that astronomy has taught men how to 


* Christian Theism: the Testimony of Reason and Revelation to the Existence 
and Character of the Supreme Being. (Burnett Prize Essay.) By Robert Anchor 
Thompson, pp. 344, 345. 
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predict eclipses, should be told by some one who had got the 
. secret, that they would occur on such days, hours, minutes, 
seconds, and find the event uniformly and precisely answerable 
to the prediction? Can, then, miracles be surely discerned as 
such, and how? 

This is a fair question, and on any theory of miracles, an 
inevitable one. Not only does the question arise, in conse- 
quence of our comparative ignorance of the laws of nature, 
whether any inexplicable phenomenon be the work of God, or 
the effect of some occult natural law, or of the dexterous use 
by man of known or unknown powers of nature; it arises from 
another cause, which, to the best of our knowledge, is now 
considerably ignored or disbelieved among Christians,—a course 
whereby not only they, but the interests of truth and holiness 
suffer loss. We refer to the undeniable scriptural truth, that, 
within certain limits, evil spirits, the powers of darkness, are 
suffered, in God’s sovereign wisdom, to counterfeit miracles. 
However any may recoil from such a statement, it will be con- 
ceded by all with whom we now argue, that the only appeal is 
to the law and to the testimony. And it may here be further 
remarked, provisionally, that should such an inquiry prove that 
Satan is suffered at times to simulate divine miracles, it is only 
what he is suffered to do with reference to every divine work 
in the kingdom of grace. 

He becomes, when it suits his purpose, an angel of light ; 
and his ministers, ministers of righteousness. Counterfeits 
here, as elsewhere, serve to prove the existence of the genuine 
and put it to the test, to try faith and prove sincerity. There 
must be heresies, that they who are approved may be made 
manifest. 

Rev. xvi. 14, sets forth “the spirits of the’ devils working 
miracles,”"—onusi. Chap. xii. 9, describes “ the great dragon, 
that old serpent, called the Devil, and Satan, which deceiveth 
the whole world.” Chap. xiii. 11-14, represents a beast, who 
“ spake as a dragon,” and “‘doeth great wonders, so that he 
maketh the fire come down from heaven on the earth in the 
sight of men, and deceiveth them that dwell upon the earth by 
means of the miracles which he had power to do in the sight 
of the beast.” Again, we are told, chap. xix. 20, “the beast was 
taken, and with him the false prophet that wrought miracles 
before him, with which he deceived them that had the mark 
of the beast.” So the coming of the man of sin, predicted in 
2 Thess. ii., which the church has so generally understood to 
be the Papal Antichrist, is declared to be “after the working 
of Satan, with all power, and signs, and lying wonders, and 
with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in them that perish; 
- because they received not the love of the truth that they might 
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be saved.” Christ forewarns us, that “there shall arise false 
Christs and false prophets, and shall show great signs and 
wonders, that shall deceive, if possible, the very elect.” It 
cannot be denied that Pharaoh’s magici&ns were enabled for 
a time to imitate the miracles wrought by Moses and Aaron. 
Their rods became serpents; the fish of the river died; the 
frogs gathered upon Egypt at their bidding. 

The least that can be made of these and other concurrent . 
scriptural representations is, that infernal spirits have the 
power to work pseudo-miracles, which give colour to anti- 
christian delusion and iniquity; that these have a sufficient 
resemblance to true miracles to deceive those who have not 
received the love of the truth, but not enough to deceive the 
children of God. How closely they approached real miracles, 
as to their supernatural character; whether merely by deeper 
insight into the laws of nature, devils are enabled to perform 
what is impossible to man, in the same sense as what is pos- 
sible to a Morse or a Whitney is impossible to the vulgar; 
or whether, by their superior might, they have a power that 
is absolutely superhuman, but under divine control, really to 
suspend or counteract some of the laws of nature in a degree 
impossible to man, is not important to determine. But can 
we infer any thing less than that, in some cases, they exercise 
the latter and higher of these powers, from the actual per- 
formances which we have seen are ascribed to these fell beings ? 
Says Chalmers, in accordance with the prevailing current of 
doctrine in the church, “They, on the one hand, who affirm 
that the bare fact of a miracle” (é.¢., an apparent interrup- 
tion of nature’s laws) “is, in itself, the instant and decisive 
token of an immediate forth-putting by the hand of God, must ~ 
explain away the feats of the Egyptian magicians in the days 
of Moses,—must explain away the demoniacal possessions of 
the New Testament,—must explain away certain precepts and 
narratives of the Old, as a certain passage, for example, in 
the history of Saul, and a precept, too, which recognises 
false miracles by false prophets. Now, all this has been at- 
tempted Why all this tampering with the plain and 
obvious literalities of Scripture? How is it possible, without 
giving up the authority of the record, to reduce these demon- 
iacal possessions to diseases?” He also observes, in reference 
to all this, “It certainly tends to obseure the connection be- 
tween the truth of a miracle and the truth of a doctrine 
which is sanctioned by it. It is on the adjustment of this 
question that the English writers on miracles have expended, 
we think, most of their strength: and while in Scotland the 
great labour has been to dissipate the sophistries of Hume, 
and so to vindicate the Christian miracles as sufficiently ascer- 
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tained facts; in the sister kingdom it has been, admitting them 

_as facts, to vindicate them as real credentials from the God 
of heaven, and so as competent vouchers for that system of 
religion with which they are associated.” * 

The rejection or overlooking by so many, of the fact that 
quasi-miracles are sometimes wrought by infernal spirits, is 
due, we think, to the fact, that we have been so much accus- 
tomed to study the subject of miracles in writers of the Scotch 
school, to which Chalmers refers. Paley, too, has long been 
the standard authority with great numbers on the whole sub- 
ject of miracles and Christian evidences. In his argument 
for the historic verity of the miracles, and the genuineness of 
the canonical books of the New Testament; in his microscopic 
detection of undesigned coincidences, and his masterly bring- 
ing out of facts, which at once strike every man of sense as 
inconsistent with the hypothesis that the sacred writings could 
be the product of imposture or irrational enthusiasm, he is 
incomparable. This sufficed to confound the sensational in- 
fidelity with which he had to deal, and which not only scouted 
divine miracles, but much more, all lesser supernatural agencies. 
Their ground was, that the scriptural miracles did not occur, 
—that the Bible was the offspring of delusion or imposture. 
They did not deny, that if these miracles were wrought by 
Christ and his apostles, they were a divine confirmation of 
their teachings and of their authentic writings. Paley’s argu- 
ment is, therefore, conclusive against them. It may be further 
observed, that Paley’s mind had but one eye, far and sure- 
sighted as that was. That eye was the sensuous, discursive 
understanding,—clear, solid, English sense, judgment, and 
logic. But he had no eye for the higher intuitions, rational, 
moral, or spiritual,—a fact nowhere more painfully conspicuous 
than in the ground-principles of his Moral Philosophy. Hence, 
the self-evidencing light which the Scriptures bear of a divine 
imprint. and origin, and which is the great source of conviction 
to believers, he scarcely recognised or made account of. He, 
indeed, does not overlook such internal evidence as the pro- 
phecies, the morality, the harmony of the Scriptures, afford. 
These are adduced as subordinate and ancillary to the. evi- 
dence furnished by miracles. But miracles alone were con- 
clusive proof. He says of the first propagators of Christianity, 
“They had nothing else to stand upon.”+ Of course this 
view, which makes the evidence of Christianity turn wholly on 
miracles, is incompatible with the supposition that there may 
be counterfeits of these miracles so expertly done, that they 
need to be in any degree discriminated by a doctrinal test ; 


* Chalmers’s Christian Revelation, book ii., chap. viii. 
+ Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, part i., chap. vi. 
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in short, that the miracle must, to a certain extent, be tested 
by the doctrine, as well as the doctrine by the miracle. Yet 
such, as we shall see, is the plain teaching of Scripture.* We 
have dwelt the longer on these quasi-miracles wrought by 
evil spirits, which on their face resemble genuine miracles, and 
on the causes of current scepticism relative to the subject, 
because we believe that it is affiliated with a false estimate of 
the various parts of the Christian evidences, and imperfect 
views of duty in regard to the whole enginery of lying wonders, 
which is plied from time to time against gospel truth. 

However spurious miracles may counterfeit the genuine, 
there must be certain criteria by which the latter can be 
surely known, not only to be unaccountable wonders, but to 
be wrought of God; for both these are requisite to constitute 
a miracle. This must be so, both because the Scriptures 
teach that God’s miracles may be known as such, and because 
they would be valueless if they could not. 

These criteria are twofold :— 

1. Those belonging to the character of the alleged miracles 
themselves. 

2. Those belonging to the nature of the doctrines they are 
offered to confirm. é 

I. The alleged miracles of impostors and infernal spirits 
always differ from true miracles in a twofold way. 

1.-As to number and variety. Miracle-mongers do not 
usually attempt or claim to work any preternatural feats be- 
yond some given single kind, or, at the utmost, some two or 
three kinds. For the most, the workers of charms, sorceries, 
and conjurations, cannot perform even these, except under 
some peculiar circumstances, or with certain fixtures or 
arrangements, the failure or disturbance of any one of which 
instantly disables them and spoils the exhibition. With real 
miracles it is otherwise. They are of vast number and variety, 
such, that although each, taken singly, might warrant a doubt 
whether it were a God-wrought miracle, or the product of 
some magic or diabolical art, or of some extraordinary provi- 
dential concurrence of events,—yet, taken together, they in- 
evitably show that they must proceed from the exuberance of 
creative power and wisdom. If a man give only the sign or 
wonder of seeming converse with departed spirits, and then 


* Says Whately, “ The ultimate conclusion, that ‘ the Christian religion came from 
God,’ is made to rest, as far as the direct historical evidence is concerned, on these 
two premises,—that a religion attested by miracles is from God, and that the Christian 
religion is so attested. 

“Of these two premises, it should be remarked, the minor seems to have been 
admitted, while the major was denied by the unbelievers of old; whereas, at present, 
the case is reversed. 

“ Paley’s argument, therefore, goes to establish the minor premiss, about which 
alone in these days there is likely to be any question.”—(Whately’s Logic, Harpeu’s 
edition, pp. 381, 382.) 
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only in certain magic circles connecting him with a medium 
or familiar spirit, we may well stand in doubt of him, or rather, 
we should have no doubt about repudiating and denouncing 
him as a sorcerer. 

But if, at the fiat of his word, all kinds of diseases are in- 
stantly cured, in all circumstances, without mediation; if food 
is created out of nothing; if the dead are raised; if the sea is 
cloven asunder for his friends to pass safely, and rolls together 
immediately, to engulf his pursuing enemies ; and if all sorts 
of plagues are immediately, at his command, made to sweep 
desolation over them; then we cannot doubt the hand of God 
therein. If a person professing the gift of prophecy, or powers 
of knowledge beyond the reach of unassisted human faculties, 
should, in some single instances, or only when in some charmed 
circle, hit the truth, we might well discredit his pretensions, 
or refer his power to other agents than divine inspiration; but 
should he, in all circumstances, when professing to speak under 
inspiration, accurately disclose hidden, or foretell future events, 
even for centuries in advance, then we could not doubt his 
divine inspiration. But just this difference holds between all 
spurious prophets, dreamers, and wonder-workers, and the 
authors and miracles of the sacred Scriptures. 

2. There are some of the Seripture miracles, such as raising 
the dead, creating things out of nothing, immediate eontrol of 
the elements, which surpass all that impostors and magicians, 
men or devils, have ever given any plausible evidence of having 
enacted. These emit a radiance of divinity that cannot be 
mistaken, and that wholly extinguish all counter-pretensions 
of miracle-workers, by their overshadowing brightness. All 
the other miracles of Scripture are linked with these, and 
therefore, in addition to the cumulative evidence arising from 
their number and variety, partake of the surpassing and irre- 
sistible evidences of divinity given in raising the dead and 
controlling the elements at will. God so works miracles, that 
they overbear all competition from counterfeits. Pharaoh 
and his magicians were obliged to confess, “ This is the finger 
of God.” Much more then must this be incontestable with 
candid minds.* 

* Says Dr Hill, a divine of eminent learning, judgment, and moderation: “The 
power of working miracles may descend from the Almighty through a gradation of 
good spirits; and he may commission evil spirits, by exercising the power given to 
them, to prove his people, or to exeeute a judicial sentence upon those who receive 
not the love of the truth. But both good and evil spirits are under his control; they 
fulfil his pleasure, and he works by them. 

“ This is the system which appears to be intimated in Scripture It ie indeed 
very remarkable, that at the introduction of both the Jewish and Christian dispensa- 
tions, there seems, according to the most natural interpretation of Scripture, to have 
been a certain display of the power of evil spirits; I mean in the works of the E 
tian magicians, and in the demoniacs of the New Testament. But in both cases, the 


display appears to have been permitted by God, that it might be made manifest that 
there was in nature a superior power. .... Our faith rests upon works whose dis- 
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II. The other great criterion of a divine miracle, is the 
nature of the doctrine purporting to be attested by it. Divine 
truth, when once fairly before the mind, bears upon itself the 
self-evidence of its divinity, This is not indeed true of every 
portion of Scripture. But it is true of its grand distinctive 
announcements, in which God speaks, as man never spake, in 
a manner like a God, suited to our need, and worthy of all 
acceptation, These portions of Scripture, like the greater 
miracles, speak their own divinity past all dispute, and with 
these the rest are implicated, as parts of an organic whole, so 
that their inspiration stands or falls with them. 

On the other hand, the doctrines supported by false miracles 
are invariably either frivolous, absurd, immoral, or irreligious, 
—at all events, anti-scriptural. The doctrines are as much 
below the doctrines of the Bible, as the signs and wonders 
are below the miracles of the Bible. No better illustration of 
this can be found than in the pretended revelations of our 
modern spiritualists. To this test, then, must all miracle- 
workers and their doctrines be brought. The divinity of the 
Bible is established by the highest possible evidence, external 
and internal, miracles, prophecy, history; the vastness and 
duration of its effects; its adaptation to our need; and, finally, 
by the glorious outshining of divinity on its pages. Does the 
alleged miracle, however plausible, sustain or impugn the 
teachings of the Bible. This is the ultimate test laid down 
in the Word itself. Every doctrine, no matter what wonders 
may appear to attest it, must be judged by its nature, and its 
fruits. False prophets, sooner or later, show their true char- 
acter by the effects of their instructions. Therefore Christ 
says, “ By their fruits shall ye know them.” But we cannot 
always wait for the development of fruits, before our welfare 
and our duty require us to discern and reject them. And the 
grand criterion is the doctrinal one. The command is, “ Be- 
lieve not every spirit, but try the spirits whether they are of 
God; because many false prophets have gone out into the 
world. Hereby know ye the Spirit of God: every spirit that 
confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God: 
and every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh is not of God,” but is antichrist.— (1 John iv. 1-3.) 
This is explicit and unmistakable. 

Equally emphatic was the command under the old dispensa- 
tion: Deut. xiii. 1-5, “If there arise among you a prophet, or 
a dreamer of dreams, and giveth thee a sign or a wonder, and 
the sign or the wonder come to pass, whereof he spake unto 
tinguishing character, and whose manifest superiority to the power of evil spirits, 
are calculated to remove every e of hesitation, in applying the argument which 


miracles afford,”—( Lectures on Divinity. By George D. Carter's edition, 
pp. 48, 49.) 
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thee, saying, Let us go after other gods, which thou hast not 
known, and let us serve them; thou shalt not hearken unto. 
the words of that prophet, or that dreamer of dreams: for the 
Lord your God proveth you, to know whether ye love the Lord 
your God with all your heart, and with all your soul. Ye shall 
walk after the Lord your God, and fear him, and keep his 
commandments, and obey his voice, and ye shall serve him, 
and cleave unto him. And that prophet, or that dreamer of 
dreams, shall be put to death; because he hath spoken to 
turn you away from the Lord your God.” This is the strongest 
case of an apparent miracle that can be supposed. A sign or 
wonder is not only given, but it comes to pass. But, if the 
doctrine it is offered to support be unscriptural, it is to be re- 
pudiated and denounced as the work of the devil. And it is 
signified to us that such signs and wonders may be given to 
prove our fealty to God and his truth. 

Here arises the common objection, that, if this be so, mira- 
cles are nugatory as proof of the divine origin of the Serip- 
tures. According to this, it is said, the doctrine proves the 
miracle, not the miracle the doctrine. It is true, the doctrine, 
if corrupt or plainly absurd, disproves the miracle alleged in 
its support. A real miracle, however, is not proved by a 
true doctrine. If proved at all, it is by its own independent 
evidence. Thus it is an additional proof in support of what 
has indeed other proof,—proof, however, which would often 
not be duly regarded, unless enforced by this auxiliary evi- 
dence displayed to the senses. Besides, the miracles of Scrip- 
ture are in themselves, as we have scen, distinguishable from 
all other signs and wonders. They are, therefore, “ for a sign 
to those that believe not,” and props to the infirmity of real 
believers. 

Moreover, many doctrines though rational and wholesome, 
are not in themselves past all doubt, unless corroborated by a 
sign from heaven. Such is the immortality of the soul, the 
resurrection of the body, eternal retribution, &c. Miracles 
are their appropriate confirmation. While, then, a corrupt or 
absurd doctrine would disprove an alleged miracle, true mira- 
cles stand on their own evidence, and prove many doctrines 
otherwise uncertain, while they confirm all. It would, then, be 
nearer the truth to say, not the doctrine proves the miracle, 
but rather, its nature shows whether it is capable or not of 
.being proved by a miracle. A doctrine obviously false, absurd, 
frivolous, antichristian, is incapable of being proved by mira- 
cles, with whatever signs and wonders it may be paraded 
before us. As to the holy truths of the gospel, they, for the 
most part, shine in their own light; and, at all events, no im- 
postors, human or diabolic, will undertake by prodigies or 
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argument to promote faith in what promotes allegiance to 
God. As to matters in themselves indifferent, such as can be 
no test of a miracle purporting to be wrought in their support, 
it is incredible that holy angels should wish to deceive; or 
that evil angels should be permitted by God to work any won- 
ders in support of error, not otherwise discernible, which can- 
not on their face be easily discriminated from God-wrought 
miracles. 

Here we are confronted with the whole question, as to the 
use and value of miracles. Under the influence of Paley, and 
the school he so ably represented, the value of miracles, as 
attestations of Christianity, was overrated. They were exalted 
to the rank of primary and exclusive evidences of the truth of 
Christianity. According to him, it “ had nothing else to stand 
on.” This is false, if there be any truth in the preceding 
views. It is false in fact. Not one believer in ten ever read 
* Paley’s Evidences,” or any equivalent treatise. Their belief 
that the Bible is from God, is founded on its contents. They 
find God speaking therein, “ as never man spake,” and see that 
its testimonies are “ sure testimonies,”—from their very nature, 
‘“‘a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation,” as from 
God. Is it asked, How? how do they know that the material 
universe is the work of God? They know it from cireum- 
stances and characteristics of the visible worlds, which are un- 
accountable on any other hypothesis. _ But if— 


** The spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their Great Original proclaim,” 


much more does the Word of God discover God its author. It 
is a thousand-fold more radiant with the beams of divinity 
than the whole creation besides. God hath magnified his Word 
above all his name, every manifestation of himself. This evi- 
dence of the gospel is the fundamental ground on which the 
faith of believers ultimately rests, whatever auxiliary support 
it may receive from miracles. Of course, the theory that mira- 
cles are the only evidence of the Bible, could never stand, and 
was bound to be followed by a reaction. 

That reaction came. And now a numerous class under- 
value them, and deny them to be of any value as proofs of 
Christianity; because, they say, it is sufficiently evidenced by 
itself, while miracles themselves must be tested by a doctrinal 
criterion. 

This is the opposite and plausible extreme; but it is 
fallacious, and overlooks several important facts. 

1. The Scriptures constantly assert, that the inspiration of 
their authors, and the truth of their teachings, were attested 
or confirmed by miracles; while they no less command us to 
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reject all false teachers, by whatever signs or wonders they 
’ may be supported; assuring us, also, that the elect, the true 
people of God, cannot be fatally deceived, because they have 
an unction from the Holy One, whereby they know all things. 
These several facts are therefore compatible, whether we can 
see how or not. 

2. As we have shown, the Scripture miracles surpass all 
other miracles in this, that their number, variety, and char- 
acter, utterly preclude the opinion, in any fair mind, that 
they can have been wrought by the hands of any creature, 
much less by wicked men or devils. They, therefore, may 
serve to demonstrate that those by whom they were wrought 
were God-sent. They had this effect even upon the ancient 
magicians, and upon cavillers as well as others in Christ’s 
time. 

3. The same truth may be supported by various evidences. 
These may all corroborate each other, or they may be even 
interdependent, so that each stands or falls with the other. 
Or, if equally demonstrated by a plurality of separate and in- 
dependent proofs, some men may be in a state of mind to be 
convinced by one class of evidences, others by another, others 
still by their combined force. A case in court may depend on 
the testimony of an unimpeached witness, and on a strong 
chain of circumstances, neither of which alone might suffice to 
convict a felon. Both united may carry conviction to every 
juror’s mind. And again, of these jurors, some may be more 
influenced by the testimony of the witness, others by the net- 
work of corroborating circumstances. Before we can adopt 
the conclusion that the motions of the heavenly bodies are 
produced by the law of gravity, two things must appear: 
1. That the law of gravity is a property of matter. 2. That. 
the motions of the planets are precisely such as this law would 
produce. If either of these points fails, it weakens the other, 
as well as the general conclusion dependent upon both. 

The application of these views to the case of miracles is 
obvious. A corrupt doctrine destroys a pretended miracle, 
just as strong counter-circumstantial evidence would invalidate 
the testimony of a single witness. A miracle, on the other 
hand, is a divine attestation of a true and salutary, but un- 
certain or contested doctrine, like the soul’s immortality, or 
eternal retributions. Not only so, but with regard to the 
Scriptures as a whole, which carry a self-evidence of divinity 
on their face, there is no question that multitudes are in a 
moral state which disqualifies them for appreciating this 
evidence. Many who appreciate in some measure the pro- 
phetical evidence, and the lofty morality of the Bible, yet see 
not the bright radiance of divinity on its pages. Yet, those 
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whose moral sense is thus dulled, may be alive to those stu- 
pendous miracles in which God displays himself to their very 
senses. Thus, a respectful and candid attention may be 
gained for the other and higher evidence of the truths so 
attested, which through divine grace will lead to its due appre- 
ciation. That miracles exerted this convictive energy at the 
first promulgation of the gospel, is the constant representation 
of the Scriptures. That this influence may have been more 
important then than now, when the Scriptures in their integ- 
rity and purity are accessible to all, and have so long and so 
widely given proof of their. divine origin by their effects, is 
doubtless true; but that it still continues, and is of power 
under God to promote faith among men, is past all doubt. 
Miracles are proofs offered to the eye of sense, where the eye 
of spiritual insight is wanting or is dim: ‘“ Wherefore tongues 
are for a sign, not to them which believe, but to them which 
believe not.”—(1 Cor. xiv. 22.) 

Moreover, true believers often find their faith wavering, and 
struggling with unbelief. To them even miracles may be a 
prop for this infirmity. They lean not only on the self- 
evidence of the Word, but on the miracles which corroborate 
it; since God thus “ confirms his Word by signs following.”— 
(Mark xvi. 20.) Besides, the miracles narrated in Scripture 
form an integral part of it, and, in the description given of 
them, emit a divine radiance ; which is a part of its self-evi- 
dencing light. As truly in the accounts given of miracles 
wrought, as elsewhere, does the unsophisticated reader of the 
Bible feel that there is that which no impostor, or evil spirit, 
would invent, if he could, or could if he would. The doctrines 
and the miracles of Scripture are given to us together, as one 
concrete outgoing and manifestation of divine wisdom, power, 
and goodness, with an “ implication of doctrine in the miracle, 
and of miracle in the doctrine,” which goes to the soul through 
all its avenues of access. They both fasten the obligation to 
believe and obey the gospel upon all to whom it comes. “ For 
if the word spoken by angels was steadfast, and every trans- 
gression received a just recompence of reward; how shall we 
escape, if we neglect so great salvation; which at the first 
began to be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto us 
by them that heard him; God also bearing them witness, 
both with signs and wonders, and with divers miracles, and 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, according to his own will?”—(Heb. 
ii, 2-4. 

If af objected that this is arguing in a circle, to confirm 
doctrine and miracle by each other, it is so in a good sense. 
It is not like arguing that a house is good, because it is built 
of good materials ; and in order to prove this, arguing it to be 
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built of good materials, because it is a good house. It is 
rather like showing the excellence of a man’s character by 
the excellence of his works, while the excellence of these is 
enhanced by the well-known piety and conscientiousness which 
prompt their performance; like the reputed veracity of a 
witness and the verisimilitude of what he relates, rendering 
each other mutual support. The parts of an arch give each 
other the strongest support, and form the strongest whole, when 
they follow each other in the line of a circle. 

It may be further objected, that on this hypothesis, after 
all, it is left to the judgment and good pleasure of each one 
to decide what is immoral and absurd, or stamped with a divine 
impress, and what is not ; that hence, miracles bind none to 
any belief which they would not adopt without them. The first 
answer to this is, that this difficulty applies with equal force to 
all moral evidence, of every description. It is possible for men 
to blind themselves to its existence, oritsforce. It is possible 
to refuse to retain God in our knowledge ; to call good evil, and 
evil good; to put light for darkness, and darkness for light. 
Men may refuse to acknowledge the most stupendous evidence 
of miracles, of prophecy, of moral and divine excellence, in 
support of any system of doctrines. Multitudes do thus hate 
the light, and refuse to come to the light, because their deeds 
are evil. Doubtless these things ultimately fall back upon 
each one’s moral responsibility. Every one is bound to be 
fair in recognising and estimating evidence; just and true in 
his moral judgments. As it is possible to ignore or pervert 
truth and evidence, so a woe is upon those who so confound 
good and evil. And we are expressly assured, that those who 
are blind to the existing evidence for the Scriptures, would be 
incapable of conviction by any evidence whatever—* Neither 
would they be persuaded, though one arose from the dead.” 
It is doubtless possible for a Socinian to reject that as absurd 
and impossible to be taught in the Scriptures, which is simply 
unwelcome and mysterious; which has been dear to the saints 
of all generations, as an adorable life-giving mystery ; even as 
the mystery of godliness, which was hid from ages and gene- 
rations, but is now made manifest unto his saints. For any 
to reject such truths as absurd, is simply to proclaim their 
own hardihood of unbelief. Truth is truth, and it is evidenced 
by sufficient proofs, the beliefs of any or all men to the con- 
‘trary notwithstanding. And if any know it not, it is because 
they seek it not with a right spirit, and in a right manner. 
They who so seek, shall assuredly find. They who do not so 
seek, do not deserve to find. If any man will do His will, he 
shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God. They who 
desire not the knowledge of his ways, are in danger of realis- 
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ing their hearts’ desire, and A, given over to a strong de- 
lusion that they should believe a lie. 

We are of opinion, moreover, that among the most import- 
ant uses of miracles, is the guarding of the doctrine of the 
self-evidencing light of the Scriptures from perversion by en- 
thusiasts, rationalists, and the advocates of intuitional theo- 
logy. As counterfeit miracles are detected by the antichristian 
doctrines associated with them; so spurious pretensions to 
inward light, to inspiration, to a theology self-evidently supe- 
rior to scriptural doctrine, are as satisfactorily refuted by their 
want of miracles to attest them. They may, indeed, be refuted 
by reason of their manifest inherent falsity. But yet on their 
intrinsic merits, adversaries can dispute interminably, and 
make the worse appear the better reason to fallen humanity. 
But all these schemes want the prestige of a miraculous at- 
testation, such as overshadows all other seeming and pretended 
miracles, The normal authority of the Scriptures, as the 
objective standard of truth and rule of faith, is constantly 
assailed by the haters of its doctrines, who assert that these 
doctrines contradict our first moral intuitions. This class 
generally seek to attenuate the value of miracles to the lowest 
minimum. Thus Stuart Mill, after proving that Hume’s ar- 
gument against miracles is of no weight, on the supposition 
that God exists, and a sufficient exigency arises for his making 
such .interposition, (and surely we need not stop to combat 
Hume’s sophism on this subject, when the ablest writers of 
his own school confess it,) applauds what he calls the theory 
of the most advanced thinkers,—viz., that “the doctrine must 
prove the miracles, not the miracles the doctrine.” * Not 
exactly. They mutually prove each other. And we are per- 
suaded that to assert less for miracles than this, is to sur- 
render one of our strong fortresses to the enemy. 

Still the question may arise, why any counterfeits of miracles 
were suffered at all. Why are not miracles so distinguished 
and contrasted with all other events, that there can be no more 
chance for doubt, cavil, or deception, than about a proposition 
in Euclid? The first answer is, that such is not the decision 
of Infinite Wisdom. The second is, that had God ordered this 
matter differently, he would have deviated from his uniform 
method in evidencing moral and religious truths to men. 
This he does not after the fashion of mathematical demonstra- 
tion; but in a way that enforces conviction in every candid 
mind, while it gives opportunity to the perverse and unbeliev- 
ing to shield their unbelief under specious pretexts. Such as 
hate the light can refuse to come to the light. They can hold 
up false miracles to screen themselves from the convictive 

Mill’s Logic, Harper's edition, p. 376, 
VOL. V.—NO, XVII. 2P 
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power of true ores. In his revelations, as in all his dealings 

‘with us, God's aim is to try and prove us. Such he expressly 
assures us is his purpose in permitting heresies and lying 
wonders: ‘ Thou shalt not hearken unto that prophet, or 
that dreamer of dreams: for the Lord your God proveth you, 
to know whether ye love the Lord your God with all your 
heart and with all your soul.”—(Deut. xiii. 3.) 

We thus reach the last point in this inquiry, for which all 
that precedes clears the way. We have found that miracles 
are wonders supernatural and contranatural, and that they 
are wrought of God; that their use is to serve as seals of the 
divine commission of his messengers, and of the divineinspiration 
of their teachings; that in all ages they are evidence, though 
not the only or the highest evidence, that the Scriptures are 
the oracles of God; that there are infallible criteria by which 
they may be known as miracles, and distinguished from all 
counterfeits ; that such counterfeits are perpetrated by wicked 
men and devils; that they may be known as such, as well by 
the antichristian, immoral, false, or frivolous character of the 
tenets they are put forward to confirm, as by their signal in- 
feriority to the miracles of that gospel which they are always 
employed directly or indirectly to impugn. The question then 
is, What is our duty with reference to all pretended miracles 
and miracle-mongers? All are familiar with the boastful pre- 
tensions of a low species of necromancy miscalled Spiritualism, 
and with the wide extent of the mania it has begotten. 
Papists are constantly parading their simulated miracles, to 
deceive the simple and unwary. In all ages, wizards, con- 
jurers, and sorcerers, will appear, often eommanding followers 
enough to make the occupation lucrative. What, then, is our 
duty with reference to them, so far as they come in our way ? 

1. In regard to all pretended or qutasi-miracles which are 
offered in support of what is unehristian, immoral, absurd, or 
frivolous, our duty is plain. They are either feats of natural 
magic, jugglery, and legerdemain, or they are the works of 
evil spirits. In either case, they are mediately or immediately 
works of the devil. As such, whether offered to our consider- 
ation by Jesuits, conjurers, clairvoyants, mediums, circles, 
wizards, fortune-tellers, or other sorcerers, our duty with re- 
gard to them is very clear and simple. It is incumbent on 
us to give ourselves the least possible trouble about them, ex- 
cept to abjure and denounce them, and to try to perstiade 
others to do the same. We are not necessarily called upon 
to investigate the truth or falsity of the wonders alleged to 
have been wrought. And it is seldom that they are worth 
this degree of attention. Whether the “sign or wonder 
come to pass [or not] whereof they speak unto us, saying, 
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Let us go after other gods,” our duty is the same,—to shun 
and denounce them as antichrist,—to renounce the devil and 
all his works. 

We think a false issue is often before the minds of people 
on this subject, which arises from ignoring or rejecting the 
scriptural doctrine in regard to Satanic counterfeits of mira- 
cles. Many apparently suppose, that if these performances 
cannot be explained by natural laws and tricks of jugglery, if 
they clearly imply any preternatural agency, then there is no 
alternative but to regard them as wrought of God, and entitled 
to becoming reverence. Hence they deem it important to in- 
vestigate them rigidly and seriously; and, if they cannot explain 
the feats by natural laws, they are sadly perplexed. But this 
is by no means the issue in regard to pretended miracles in 
behalf of frivolous, wicked, or unchristian doctrines. What- 
ever in them cannot be referred to man, is to be attributed to 
the father of lies. The supposed superhuman is at most only 
diabolic, to be discarded and stigmatized as such. This is 
most clearly taught in the Bible, and can never safely be lost 
sight of, in regard to this class of wonders and wonder-workers. 

2. It is dangerous and sinful to participate in these pre- 
tended miraculous performances, or in any manner to counte- 
nance them, by giving them serious and respectful heed. To 
enact, to assist in enacting these prodigies, to consult these 
lying oracles, to repair to them for the purpose of acquiring 
knowledge not accessible by the due use of our rational facul- 
ties or of divine revelation, is a clear case of rebellion against, 
or of apostasy from that God, who hath said, ‘* Woe to the re- 
bellious children, that take counsel, but not of me; and that 
cover with a covering, but not of my Spirit, that they may add 
sin to sin:” who hath put all sorcerers out of his kingdom, 
and doomed them to the lake of fire, and in every form signi- 
fied to us that all who use divinations, all observers of times, 
enchanters, witches, charmers, consulters with familiar spirits, 
wizards and necromancers, arean abomination to him.—Deut. 
xviii. 10-12. 

And in our judgment, there is more danger, as well as sin, 
than is often supposed, in meddling with these things from 
mere curiosity. Deceit, as the Scriptures constantly indicate, 
is their radical characteristic. This is so great, that if it were 
possible, it would “seduce the very elect.” Now, few can 
safely volunteer to put themselves under the influence of “all 
deceivableness of unrighteousness,” of those signs and lying 
wonders wherewith Satan deceiveth the world, unless in obe- 
dience to the call of duty, and guarded by the antecedent and 
scriptural conviction, that they are impious abominations. 
The state of mind which prompts such approaches to what God 
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has condemned, to gratify a prurient curiosity, opens all its 
’ avenues to the stealthy ingress of delusion and error. Those 
who forsake the faculties and the revelations which God has 
given us for our guidance, to heed the processes or utterances 
of magicians and necromancers, will be quite likely to be left 
to the guidance of their chosen teachers. Those who give up 
the guidance of reason and revelation, to familiarise themselves 
with antics, in which all the laws of nature, God, and reason 
are defied, will be likely to be forsaken of their reason and 
their God. If they are not left to lunacy, they are likely to 
be “given over to a strong delusion that they should believe a 
lie,” because they received not the love of the truth, but had 
pleasure in unrighteousness,—2 Thess. ii. 11,12.) That those 
who take this course, put themselves out of the way of the 
divine guidance and blessing, appears not only from Scripture, 
but from all experience. It is notorious that lunatics by scores, 
and we believe hundreds, have already gone forth from the 
spirit-circles of our land to insane hospitals. It is notorious 
that multitudes who began by amusing themselves with clair- 
voyant sports, have ended in this pneumatophobia, which dis- 
owns the Word of God, and looks to the thumpings of wizards 
and jugglers for guidance in regard to the future state. These 
persons are of all ranks and professions, from the drudge and 
the scavenger, to the judge, the senator, the scientific savant, 
and the professed minister of Christ. He who begins to tam- 
per with these impostures, knows not how soon he may become 
their votary and victim. No degree of worldly knowledge is 
any security against such a catastrophe. The only maxim of 
duty and safety regarding these things, for ourselves, and to 
be impressed upon others, is, “Touch not, taste not, handle 
not:” “Have no communion with the unfruitful works of 
darkness, but rather reprove them.”—(Eph. v. 11.) 

3. It is characteristic of this kind of conjuration and mira- 
cles, the operators of which are often not only deceivers, but 
deceived, that they wax and flourish in proportion to the atten- 
tion and consideration they command. They wane and die 
out, if they pass neglected, as being what, by its very preten- 
sions, on its face, and prior to all examination, all good men are 
bound to abhor and let alone. Spreta vilescerent. It is with 
reluctance that we have given them the degree of attention 
requisite for setting forth, what we are sure so many have 
overlooked, some of the grounds on which they are entitled 
only to neglect and detestation. This whole thing is only a 
small and clumsy attempt at what in former times was called 
witchcraft. A witch has been defined, by a believer in witch- 
craft, to be a person (“‘that, having the free use of reason, doth 
knowingly and willingly seek or obtain of the devil, or any 
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other god [we would add, or extra-mundane spirit], besides 
the true God, Jehovah, an ability to do or know strange things, 
or things which he cannot by his own human abilities arrive 
unto. This person is a witch.” * 

The whole history of demonology and witchcraft shows that 
it has increased when made prominent by persecution and 
punishment, or otherwise, and that it has disappeared in pro- 
portion as it has been neglected and disregarded. Mather 
tells us, that the more witches in his day were punished and 
executed by the civil sword, the more they increased, until 
“at last it was evidently seen that there must be a stop put, 
or the generation of the children of God would fall under that 
condemnation.” As soon as the prosecutions stopped, the 
witchcraft stopped. This is the voice of history with regard 
to witchcraft and conjuration in all ages. We believe,.that 
all notice taken of these “mediums,” familiar spirits, and 
necromancers, such as implies anxiety to explain their move- 
ments and to find the secret of them; and especially, all 
attempts to give them the dignity of originating in and bring- 
ing to light a new power of nature, “odylic” or otherwise, 
increase rather than abate the nuisance. These things thrive 
on notoriety and attention, certainly in all cases of attempts 
which fail to detect and expose the trick, and have been so 
made as to imply that any thing depends on success. Many 
who have undertaken to detect the imposture have become its 
dupes. But let them be utterly abjured on this plain ground, 
that if mere tricks of man, they are detestable; and if too 
much for man, they are from Satan, and so are still more detest- 
able. They will not long survive this treatment. ‘The trade 
will soon come to an end. Those who thus contribute to abate 
the evil, by denouncing and shunning these pretenders and 
their works as conjurations of men or devils, will, we think, 
experience the comfort, quoad hoc, of a good conscience, 
sustained by the Bible and the God of the Bible. No wonders 
can vompare with those that establish its divinity. Though 
an angel from heaven preach any other gospel, let him be 
accursed.—(Gal. i. 8.) 

In conclusion, it has occurred to us, that it might not be 
amiss to cite an extract or two from thaumaturgic history, by 
way of showing that what now passes under the name of 
spiritualism is closely akin to what mankind have called witch- 
craft. Henry More, in his “ Antidote against Atheism,” tries 
to confute the Materialists, by proving, with other things, the 
agency of evil spirits in witchcraft and various prodigies. He 
says, he has been informed, by eye-witnesses, of “ bricks being 
carried round about a room without any visible hand; multi- 

* Mather’s Magnalia, vol, ii. p. 479, 
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tudes of stones flung down at a certain time of the day from 

- the roof of a house, for many months together, to the amaze- 
ment of the whole country; pots carried off from the fire and 
set on again, nobody meddling with them; the violent flapping 
of a chest cover, nobody touching it,” &c., &c.—( Philosophical 
Writings, p. 93.) 

Cotton Mather gives the following proofs of demoniae 
agency in a certain house in his day: “ Bricks, and sticks, 
and stones, were often by some invisible hand thrown at the 
house, and so were many pieces of wood: a cat was thrown 
at the woman of the house: and a long staff danced up and 
down in the chimney; and afterwards, the same long staff 
was hanged by a line and jumped to and fro; and when two 
persons laid it on the fire to burn it, it was as much as they 
were able to do, with their joint strength, to hold it there. 
An iron crook was violently, by an invisible hand, hurled 
about; and a chair flew about the room, until at last it lit on 
the table, where the meat stood ready to be eaten, and had 
spoiled all, if the people had not with much ado saved a 
little.-—( Mather’s Magnalia, vol. ii., p. 450.) 

The visit of the commissioners of the Long Parliament to 
Woodstock Palace was disturbed by motions of all objects 
within the palace, far more unaccountable and unearthly than 
the foregoing. It came out, after the Restoration, that this 
was the trick of their own clerk, who was fully acquainted 
with all parts of the edifice, ‘ Being a bold, active, spirited 
man, he availed himself of his local knowledge of trap-doors 
and private passages, so as to favour the tricks which he 
played off upon his masters by the aid of his fellow domestics. 
The commissioners’ personal reliance on him made his task the 
more easy, and it was all along remarked, that trusty Giles 
Sharpe saw the most extraordinary sights and visions among 
the whole party.”—-(Scott’s Demonology and Witchcraft, pp. 
315, 316; a volume in which much more of this sort may be 
found.) Many of the most prodigious feats of our pseudo- 
spiritualists have at length found a similar solution. Whether 
they all can be brought to it or not, we deem of small moment. 
Our duty is the same in either case. Though his sign or 
wonder come to pass, we may not hearken to the prophet or 
dreamer who would turn us away from the God of our 
fathers, 
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Art, IV.—Mr Lee's Donellan Lectures on Inspiration. 
London: 1854. 


IN continuing from our last number* the consideration of the 
important subject of Christian Evidences, we invite the atten- 
tion of our readers to the question of the Inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures. As we intimated at the conclusion of a 
former article, our first object will be “to justify the position 
we have assigned to this great question, and to show that it 
does not involve any reasoning in a circle.” In doing this, as 
well 2g in discussing the subject itself, we shall largely avail 
ourselves of Mr Lee’s valuable and suggestive lectures. 

Inspiration has been sometimes spoken of as if it were the 
primary question between believers and unbelievers, But this 
we hold to be a palpable error. The Christian Scriptures must 
first be established, as to their genuineness, authenticity, and 
canonicity, on their own proper grounds of rational co bot 3 
and then, and not till then, is the time to approach the question 
of their inspiration. If it were approached sooner, it would 
involve reasoning in a circle. Because we must go to the 
Scriptures themselves for our first information as to the fact 
of their inspiration; and we ean only escape the charge of a 
petitio principii, by so establishing them on independent 
grounds of evidence, before we thus go to them, that they be- 
come sufficient and unassailable witnesses to themselves in 
this respect. 

We are not, then, under the circumstances, guilty of the 
fallacy so often attributed to Christian advocates, of proving 
the truth of Scripture by its inspiration, and the inspiration of 
Scripture by itself. Far from it, As we have already seen, 
the Scriptures rest on their own vast body of testimony; a 
testimony so varied and so consentient, so beyond al] ibility 
of collusion or artifice, that it approaches as nearly to a de- 
monstration as any moral evidence ever can. And this being 
so, we have an entire right to inquire of the Scriptures them- 
selves, under what conditions they were written, and wherein, 
if in anything, their writers differ from the authors of all 
other books in the world. There is no reasoning in a circle 
here. A hundred instances of analogous procedure might be 
cited, were they needed. 

Now, in appealing to the Scriptures for information on this 
all-important subject, we may most properly place ourselves, in 
the first instance, on the pe Sd of our aos Lord him- 

* See British and Foreign Evangelical Review, No. XVI., Art. 5. 
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self. These declarations look two ways. They have regard to 
' the older Scriptures, and to those also of the New Testament; 
to the former in the way of recognition, to the latter in the 
way of promise. And therefore, as regards the fact of the in- 
spiration of the Holy Scriptures, they may be fairly considered 
as covering the whole ground. It is, however, with their lat- 
ter aspect only that we are here concerned. 

There were, then, four distinct occasions on which, before 
his death, our Lord promised to his disciples the aid of the 
Holy Spirit. And these four promises are arranged very ju- 
diciously, by Mr Lee, in two classes. In the first are to be 
placed the three found respectively in Matthew x. 19, 20; 
Luke xii. 11, 12; and Mark xiii. 11, with which is also 
to be taken Luke xxi. 14, 15. In all these passages there is 
distinctly promised an objective, positive, external influence of 
the Holy Spirit, on “all the public occasions on which the 
apostles could be called upon to defend themselves, whether 
before councils or synagogues, before governors or kings.” 
And that this promise was fulfilled to the apostles, is made so 
evident by the course of the subsequent narrative of their acts 
and words, that even such writers as Paulus and Strauss are 
compelled virtually to admit it. The words of Paulus are too 
remarkable to be passed without notice. “If,” he says, “we 
embrace in historic glance the record of the origin of Chris- 
tianity, from the last evening of the life of Jesus to the close 
of the fifty days next following, it is undeniable that, in that 
short interval, something of a nature encouraging beyond 
what was ordinary must have taken place, to transform the 
trembling and irresolute apostles of that evening into men ex- 
alted above all fear of death, who could exclaim before the 
imbittered judges of the murdered Jesus, ‘We must obey God 
rather than men.’” 

In the second class is to be placed the very remarkable 
promise (or promises) contained in the 14th and follow- 
ing chapters of the Gospel of John. This promise demands 
a careful analysis. It will be found to be twofold, though it 
grounds itself on the assurance, that when the Lord has gone 
away from his apostles, he will send to them—and here again 
an objective, external influence is pledged to them—the Holy 
Ghost, here described as the “ Spirit of truth.” He is (1) to 
recall to their minds whatever the Lord had declared to them, 
’ and (2) to teach them all things.—(John xiv. 25, 26.) For 
this great gift they have been prepared, by having been the 
companions of their Lord, while he abode on earth: and by 
it, and in it, old truths which they have learned from him, are 
to be brought back to their recollection, and new truth is to 
be imparted from above. 

We can hardly fail to observe, that our Lord here recog- 
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nises that distinction to which in a former article we alluded; 
the distinction, namely, between what have been called the 
human and the divine elements in the Scriptures. For here 
are obviously set forth two sorts of truths; one which the 
apostles already knew, and another which they did not know. 
The former the Spirit is to recall; the latter, he is to commu- 
nicate. And thus the Redeemer’s promise expresses precisely 
the conditions under which reason would teach us a priort, 
if the Spirit were to be given at all, it must be given to be 
effectual and sufficient for the purpose had in view. The 
former truths had already been directly declared to the apostles 
by our Lord; the latter were to be declared to them from 
him by the vicarial agency of the Holy Ghost. He was all 
along the Revealer ; the inspiring Spirit brought back what he 
had already taught, or what the apostles had already seen, 
and communicated what, as yet, Christ had not taught them, 
the many things which he had to say to them, but which they 
were not then able to bear.—(John xvi. 12, 13.) 

Now it seems very clear, upon examining the two promises 
of our Lord, that there is between them an important differ- 
ence. The first recorded in the synoptical Gospels, relates to 
special personal exigencies, in which the apostles were told 
they would be placed ; and in which, as matter of fact, we find 
they were placed. The promise, therefore, is, so to speak, 
personal to themselves; intended for their personal encourage- 
ment, support, and consolation, when they shoul stand before 
Jewish sanhedrims or Roman tribunals. But the latter, re- 
corded by John, presents no such limitations or restrictions. 
The truths recalled to their recollections, or directly commu- 
nicated by the Spirit, constitute that gospel which they are to 
preach to every creature, either by word or writing. And 
hence it is plain, that even if the first promises have reference 
to the words which the apostles were to speak before kings 
and rulers in the name of Christ, the latter cannot be so re- 
stricted; so that the foolish distinction,—a distinction, let it 
be observed, which the apostles nowhere recognise,—between 
their oral teaching and their written instruction, comes to no- 
thing, and may be summarily dismissed. 

The apostolic history is a continuous comment on, and veri- 
fication of, the Lord’s first promise. A transformation of the 
whole nature of the apostles seems to have followed Christ's 
ascension, analogous to that described in the words of Samuel 
to Saul: “ The Spirit of the Lord will come upon thee, and 
thou shalt be turned into another man.” We find these poor 
fishermen of Galilee, whose whole tone of thought and line of 
conduct before their Lord’s departure had remained so true 
to the character of “ unlearned, ignorant men,” changed on a 
sudden into the courageous rivals of the philosophers and 
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rhetoricians of their age. We see them, at first, restless from 
doubts, and fettered by prejudices; now immovable in their 
convictions, and alive to each new aspect of the truth. Form- 
erly timid and wavering, they now are fearless and resolved. 
Their delusive dream of temporal deliverance becomes a real 
assurance of eternal redemption, Their narrow estimate of 
the divine covenant with their nation expands, under the in- 
fluence of the Holy Ghost, into the sublime conception of the 
“Israel of God,” Nor do the apostolic history and the apos- 
tolic writings any less explain and indicate the second, fuller, 
and less restricted promise of Christ. The apostles distinctly 
claim that the Holy Ghost and they, are witnesses to Christ ; 
not independent witnesses, but he witnessing through them. 
—(Aects v.32.) They put themselves on the same ground with 
those “ holy men of old” who “spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost.”—(Eph. ii. 20; 2 Peter iii. 2.) They reject 
and even anathematize man or angel who shall declare any other 
doctrine than theirs, (Gal. i, 8;) and this doctrine they never 
pretend to have discovered by the use of their own reason, 
but they always refer it to the gift of God, and the illumination 
of the Spirit.—(Eph. iii. 5.) While if any one should be in- 
clined to fancy that all this relates to the teachings by word, 
and not to the written instructions of the apostles, John’s as- 
sertion concerning his gospel, ‘‘ These are written that ye might 
believe ;” and Paul’s exhortation to the Thessalonians, to hold 
fast to what they had been taught by word or by epistle, 
(John xx. 31; 2 Thess. ii, 15); ought to show that no such 
distinctions existed in the minds of the apostles. But, in- 
deed, reason itself, if rightly directed, leads to the conclusion 
that such a distinction is as groundless as it is perverse. And, 
finally, this divine guidance is asserted to extend to the very 
language of the apostolic instructions.—(1 Cor. ii, 13; 1 Thess. 
ii. 13. 

Thee broadly and fully, then, was the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, call it inspiration or what you ehoose, promised by our 
Lord to his apostles, to furnish them what they were to say 
in all their witnessings to him at every time, and in every 
place; to recall to their minds his acts, his words, his divine 
instructions; and to communicate to them such truths as 
were before unknown ;—wordgs, instructions, truths, which were 
to form that precious heritage, committed to the church, to 
make men “ wise unto salvation.” Thus fully does the apos- 
tolic history verify these gracious promises. Thus fully do 
the apostles claim and appropriate them, in all their com- 
pleteness and integrity. 

And now, the sole objection against all this, alleged from 
the New Testament, is grounded on certain passages in the 
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7th chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians.* The 
objection is, that in this chapter the apostle distinguishes 
between what he says by inspiration and what he says by 
himself; and the conclusion is, that some parts of the epistles 
are inspired and some are not; whence, as Mr Greg shrewdly 
argues, it follows, that “every man must judge for hinelf 
which are which,—must separate by his own skill the divine 
from the human assertions in the Bible.” Were this really 
so, we certainly might as well give up the whole thing at onee. 
But let us proceed to examine the chapter, by the aid of Mr 
Lee and the writers to whom he refers. 

The first fiye verses contain certain directions to husbands 
and wives in reference to a matter of mutual duty. Then, in 
the sixth verse, according to our English version, the apostle 
says, “ But I speak this by permission, and not of command- 
ment.” There is no real difficulty here. The apparent one 
arises from the ambiguity of our word permission. Had the 
better word, indulgence, or allowanee, been employed, the mean- 
ing of the passage would have been unequiyoeally presented, 
namely, ‘I say this by way of allowance for you, not of com- 
mand ¢o you.’ 

In the 10th and 11th verses, the apostle discusses the 
law of marriage, introducing his decision with the words, 
“ And unto the married I command, yet not I, but the Lord.” 
Now the idea is, that in this passage he distinguished between 
his own commands and those received by revelation from 
Christ. But this is not so. He is, says Mr Alford, “about to 
give them a command resting not merely on inspired apostolic 
authority, great and undoubted as that was, but on that of the 
LORD HIMSELF ; t so that all supposed distinction between the 
apostle when writing of himself and of the Lord, is quite 
irrelevant.” In other words, he is re-stating a command which 
our Lord gave while he abode on earth ; and the contrast lies 
simply between that and what he, as an —" apostle, 
might give; not between different commands of his own, given 
at different times, and under different conditions. Meyer and 
even De Wette are obliged to admit this; and the former 
says, “He.... distinguishes here, not between his own and 
inspired commands, but between those which proceed from his 
own inspired subjectivity and those which Christ maintained 
by his objective word.” This passage, then, affords no real 
ground for the objection. ~ 

But still, it is urged, in verses 12th and 25th, the 
apostle says, ‘To the rest speak I, not the Lord;” and again, 

* For it is not worth while to notice the objections arising from unreasonable ex- 
positions of Rom. vi. 18, 19, and 2 Cor. xi. 16,17, Mr Alford, as quoted by Mr Lee, 
fully explains these 
_ + The command of C is in Mark x. 12. 
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“IT have no commandment of the Lord, yet I give my judg- 
ment.” Now, in the first of these passages he is speaking of 
marriage, where one of the parties is an unbeliever ; and in the 
second he is giving directions concerning virgins; and by the 
language he employs, “he is supposed to intimate that, in 
certain parts of Scripture, the author may write according to 
his own uninspired human judgment, although guided in other 
portions of his work by the Holy Ghost.” But the fallacy lies in 
supposing that the expression, “commandment of the Lord,” 
means a communication made by the Holy Ghost to the apostle; 
whereas it merely signifies an express direction of Christ, 
given while he abode on earth, and which had now become 
historical. So that again, the apostle is not here contrasting 
what he says by the Spirit and what he says of himself; but 
what he says reiterating already expressed commands of Christ, 
and what he says by the Spirit in reference to cases of which,— 
since they did not then exist,—our Lord had not, while he was 
on earth, spoken. Thus, Olshausen well remarks: “ We find 
that the apostle distinguishes between what he says and what 
the Lord says; between a definite command of Christ (¢aray#), 
and his own subjective judgment (yv#un). . ... Suppose, there- 
fore, that Paul had no traditional command of Christ upon a 
certain subject; yet we must esteem his inspired conviction 
as equivalent to such a command, for Christ wrought in him 
by his Spirit.” 

In all these three cases, then,—and they form the whole 
foundation of the objection under consideration,—the apostle 
is contrasting, not his own condition of inspiration at one time 
and non-inspiration at another; but express commands of our 
Lord delivered while he was yet on earth, “appropriated and 
recalled by the assistance of the Spirit,” and the inward sug- 
gestions of the Holy Ghost, by which he was guided in the 
work of his apostolate. In the first case, he declares that he 
is not uttering one of these inward suggestions, but is recalling 
and reiterating a law once spoken by our Lord’s own lips. In 
the last two cases, he declares that he is not recalling and 
reiterating such a law, but is giving utterance to these inward 
suggestions. Still, jn each and every case, he is under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost, he speaks as an inspired apostle. 
In the first, the Spirit is fulfilling one part of our Lord’s two- 
fold promise in John, that he should bring all things to the 
remembrance of the apostles which Christ had said. In the 
last. two, he is fulfilling the other part of the same promise, 
that he should teach them.all things, and guide them into all 
truth. The objection, therefore, falls; and the witness which 
the New Testament Scriptures have to the inspiration of their 
authors is untouched, consentient, and complete. 
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Such being the testimony of the Scriptures themselves, we 
may next proceed to inquire, Did the universal church receive 
the Scriptures in accordance with that testimony, and so con- 
tinue and carry it on? In answering this question, it is neces- 
sary to observe, that we are not to look in the early ages for 
“any elaborate theory, or series of systematised propositions 
on the subject of inspiration.” The very nature of the case 
forbids us to expect any thing of the kind. ‘“ Distance,” says 
Mr Westcott,* “is a necessary condition, if we are to estimate 
rightly any object of vast proportions.” And the very living 
consciousness of the Christian body, the very fulness of its 
gifts and life, while it prevented men in that age from fully 
realising that the then forming canon contained all that the 
church could ever need, forbade them also to undertake a 
dogmatic teaching on inspiration, which the very harmony 
of opinion rendered needless. But they do make just that 
distinction between the New Testament Scriptures and their 
own or other writings, which affords the most valuable proof 
for our purposes; a proof which, if it were more systematised 
and dogmatic, might well, by every rule of historical criticism, 
be regarded with suspicion: while the very absence “ of re- 
cognised theory or system serves but to exhibit in bolder 
relief how profoundly incorporated with the Christian con- 
sciousness of those times was the belief in the inspiration of 
Scripture, and undesignedly represents its depth, its fervour, 
and its source.” 

Time and space alike forbid us to attempt to exhibit the 
testimony of the church to the inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment Scripturest in detail. We can only refer our readers 
to the elaborate Appendix of Mr Lee on the “Judgment of 
the Fathers,” where the testimony is drawn out at length, 
with a minuteness and care which render this one of the most 
valuable portions of his work. The result alone can be 
briefly stated. The line is unbroken from Clement of Rome 
to Augustine, and farther it is not necessary to follow it out; 
and the voices multiply as time goes on. Through the age 
immediately following the apostles; through that of the Greek 
apologists, when Christianity was no longer a work of silence, 
but of strength, when it conquered the intellect as well as the 
heart; through the Diocletian persecution, far into the Con- 
ciliar age, the line extends. From the great centres of Chris- 
tendom, from Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, Ephesus, and 


* In his General my! of the New Testament Canon; a work which forms one of 


the invaluable Series of Theological Manuals now in course of publication at Cam- 
bridge,—not in New England. 

+ The mention of the New Testament is not intended to imply, that there is not 
the same testimony to the Old. It alone is named, because it alone is here under 
consideration. 
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Rome,—from east and west alike, the witnesses came forth. 
And while their witness varies endlessly in form, and is accom- 
panied with unnumbered illustrations, still for substance it is 
all the same. It echoes and continues the witness of the 
Scriptures themselves, that they who wrote them, wrote them 
by the Spirit of God. There is a unanimity in the testimony 
that can only be accounted for by its truth. 

And yet, withal, there is just enough of exception to the 
unanimity to bring it out in bolder relief, and present it with 
greater distinctness. There are the possible denials of Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia, and the undoubted ones of the Anomeeans. 
Mr I.ee certainly makes the case of Theodore more than 
doubtful. That of the Anomceans, in the fourth century, he 
does not question. But the indignant manner in which their 
assertion, that “here the apostle spake as a man,” is treated, 
as a thing before unheard of, proves that they were herein 
only denying the consentient belief of the church. It is a 
case where, most strikingly, the single exception proves the 
rule. And now we will sum up this testimony of the church 
in the eloquent words of Mr Lee, feeling that no apology is 
requisite for the length of our extract: “ This belief was no 
merely speculative tenet ; nor did it rest upon some general 
feeling that the writings which taught the doctrines of re+ 
vealed religion were deserving of reverence. Their conviction 
of the divine source of that faith which the Bible unfolds, was 
not more firm than their conviction that the origin of the 
records which contain its history was, in like manner, divine. 
Proofs, equally incontrovertible, were given of both. The 
soldier of the cross, in our day, goes forth to heathen lands, 
supported, it is true, by the sense of duty, and animated by 
his glorious message ; but he is also cheered on his path, and 
stimulated in his toil,—for he is but man,—by the conscious- 
ness of universal sympathy and the tokens of public applause. 
Once this was not so. There were days when the Christian 
missionary, although in the land of his fathers, and surrounded 
by the civilization of the world, was encountered on every 
side, did he suffer his thoughts to dwell upon aught but the 
task before him, by the certainty of persecution, and con- 
tumely, and wrong. ‘If the Tiber,’ says Tertullian, ‘ floods 
to the walls, if the Nile does not irrigate the fields, if the 
heavens are shut, if the earth quakes, if there is a famine or a 
pestilence,—at once the ery is raised, CHRISTIANOS AD LEONEM.” 
In attestation of the truth and origin of the facts on which 
Christianity relies, no more convincing proof can be alleged 
than the endurance of such trials and the triumphs thus 
achieved. The proof, too, is one of which Christian apolo- 
gists in every age have not been slow to avail themselves. 
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But the argument should not pause here. It exhibits the 
church’s belief in the divine charaeter and inspiration of thé 
Bible, no less than in the truth and heavenly origin of its con- 
tents. Jew and Christian alike were eager to sacrifice life 
itself, not merely in defence of the doctrines of revealed reli- 
gion, but of the very doeuments in which those doctrines were 
contained. Within so short a space of time as ten years before 
the public recognition of Christianity, the persecution of Dio- 
cletian carried torture and death to every section of the 
church, The trial of the martyr’s faith was not now to saeri- 
fice to the gods, or to adore the emperor ;—the edict went 
forth, ‘Give up your sacred writings, or die. There was no 
longer that actual knowledge of the facts of Christ’s life, or of 
the teaching of his apostles, which had cheered the martyr 
Stephen, and supported the dying Polycarp. The personal 
recollection of such matters had now ceased; the belief in the 
facts had become, as with us, but historical: and yet such 
was the firm conviction of the divine inspiration and heavenl 
origin of the Scriptures of truth, that death with all its hor- 
rors was embraced, rather than resign them to the heathen. 
To use the profound observation of Pascal: ‘ This is @ sin- 
cerity which has no example in the world, nor its root in 
nature.’ ” 

Thus, then, the matter stands, as to the divine origination 
or inspiration of the New Testament Scriptures. ,We find the 
genuineness, the authenticity, the credibility, of those Serip- 
tures, established by a mass of rational evidence such as per- 
tains to nothing else: thus established, these same Scriptures, 
alike in the promises of Him on whom they rest, and by the 
recorded lives and words of those whom he commissioned to 
speak and write his truth, testify to their having done both 
under the guidance of the Holy Ghost: and this claim is 
admitted by thuse to whom their words first, and then their 
writings, came; and it is carried on and continued, as the 
immemorial doctrine of the Church of God. Well, then, may & 
late writer say, “‘ When the church is asked for her proofs of 
the divine authority of thg Scriptures, her first word is— 
Testimony ; her second word is—Testimony; and her third 
word is—Testimony.”* And if this testimony is tejected, 
then with it all historical belief of every kind, and relating to 
every thing, must be abandoned. 

Thus far, we have been concerned with the fact of the in- 
spiration of the New Testament writers; we now approach a 
subject which requires great delicacy of handling, and where 


* Of course, this is not intended to exclude the inward witness of the Holy Ghost 
setting the final seal in individual cases, and hing the teachings of the Hol Serip- 
tures out of the regions of human testimony into those of divine assurance. t this 
follows on, and completes the work now under consideration. 
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there is much room for misapprehension—the theory of inspira- 
tion; that is, in other words, the inquiry how the Holy Spirit 
acted upon those who wrote. Here Holy Scripture is silent ; 
and doubtless it had been better if men had followed its ex- 
ample,—if they had contented themselves with the fact, and 
attempted no analysis or explanation of what, in the very 
nature of things, must be a profound mystery. For apart 
from some specific reasons which we shall have occasion to 
notice farther on, for the multiplication of theories of inspira- 
tion in modern times, the very fact of dwelling on and resting 
in any theory at all, is an indication of the decline of a living 
faith in, and conscious appropriation of, the thing. And, 
therefore, it is an evil. Still, men have theorised, and men 
will theorise, about inspiration; and, therefore, the present 
view of the subject would be even more imperfect than it is, 
were all consideration of this theorising to be omitted. 

Before, however, we proceed to speak of it, we must premise 
three important considerations; which, if they are borne in 
mind, we cannot but think will do much to render theorising 
on this mysterious subject harmless. 

First, then, it must be in the nature of things, that no theory 
ean explain Inspiration. It may say what it is not,—just as 
in the Creed we can guard against denials of the faith,—but 
it can no more adequately explain what it is, than in the same 
Creed, or in any other symbolical determination, we can ade- 
quately explain a mystery of the faith. Here, we think, is the 
great ~pevdoc of Mr Lee’s volume; which, while it is in many 
respects exceedingly valuable, is of very little value in the line 
which he had in view; in fact, not accomplishing what he pro- 
posed, simply because it cannot be accomplished. 

Secondly, the failure of any theory to account for the phe- 
nomena of the case, makes only against the theory itself, and 
not against the fact of inspiration. This is nothing more than 
a corollary from the preceding proposition, if indeed it is not 
rather a re-statement of it under another aspect. It is merely 
the application to the matter in hand of a principle admitted, 
and familiar in science, on which it cannot be necessary to 
enlarge. 

Thirdly, it results from this obvious distinction between the 
fact of inspiration and any theory about it, that no theory has 
any right to claim such predominance and certainty for itself, 
as that the denial of it can be regarded as the denial of in- 
spiration. The fact \is divine, the theory is human. And 
however much one may be persuaded of its soundness, and its 
logical cohesion, still it is a human theory after all. The Scrip- 
tures set forth no theory of inspiration; they leave men to 
construct such a theory, if they will have one, by logical de- 
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ductions from, and rational analysis and synthesis of, the lan- 
guage in which they state the fact. Neither has the catholic 
church, or any one of its branches, adopted into its creeds, or 
symbolical collections, any theory so deduced and framed. 
The matter, then, is left to individuals, strictly and distinctly. 
And he who shall be so in love with his theory, as to confound 
it with its underlying fact, and to denounce him who does 
not accept it, as an unbeliever in inspiration, has pushed his 
possibly allowable self-complacency into a piece of insufferable 
self-righteousness. This is Popery in all its essential abomi- 
nation. 

We have passed, then, out of the region of divine truth in 
regard to inspiration, and have entered on that of human 
speculation. We have no Scriptures, no creed, no symbol, no 
confession, to appeal to in the way of-a formal statement. We 
are concerned with the reasonings and opinions of individual 
men. In considering these, it is but natural that we should 
go first to the early church. But in regard to this, we have 
already noticed the singular absence of theory which it pre- 
sents. There is nothing systematised and arranged. The 
nearest that the early doctors approach to any theory, is when 
they employ that favourite comparison, in which they represent 
the inspired writers as musical instruments played upon by the 
Spirit; a comparison “obviously suggested by the primary 
sense of the word Spirit.” And yet we can more readily find 
what they did not mean by this comparison, than what,—ap- 
proaching to a theory,—they did intend to express by it. For 
there were two systems into contact with which they were 
brought, and whose false claims in the matter of inspiration 
they were obliged to expose. These were, Heathenism on the 
one side, and Montanism on the other. Both systems agreed 
in their views of inspiration. The adrri¢ of Heathenism and 
the prophet of Montanism, both were supposed to lose their 
individual consciousness, and to be in a state of unconscious 
ecstasy; that is, they became mere automatical machines un- 
der the inspiring influence. Now, this very idea of a state of 
unconsciousness is urged by the Christian orthodox opponents 
of these two systems, as proof that their inspirations could not 
proceed from the Holy Ghost.* And whatever may be the 
logical value of the argument, it at least shows,—and we ad- 
duce it for this purpose only,—that the inspired Christian 
writers were not believed to be unconscious machines; that 
whatever the comparison alluded to meant, it did not mean 
this; and that the fathers, who from the time of Justin Martyr 


* The only instances when inspiration is believed by the fathers to consist with 
the unconsciousness of the person inspired, are such cases as Balaam and Oaiaphas, 
whose unworthiness made this distinction between them and the sacred writera, Bug 
this only brings out more clearly the view here insiated on. 
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employ it, and many of whom were the opponents alike of Hea- 
thenism and Montanism, recognised in the inspiration of the 
New Testament writers the co-existence of divine and human 
agencies, the co-operation of the human and divine intelli- 
gence. And this much seems to be all, or nearly all, that we 
can collect in the way of a theory of inspiration, down to, the 
period of the Reformation. The fathers seem to have mainly 
contented themselves with the fact; which they rested first on 
the testimony of the Scriptures; next on the continuous and 
unbroken testimony of the church; and lastly, for individuals, 
on the internal witness in the believer's soul of the same 
Holy Spirit which inspired the apostles. 

Still, as time went on, influences were coming to bear on 
all these grounds of belief in the inspiration of the Seriptures, 
which tended to lead men unduly to value theories of imspira- 
tion; and which, doubtless, did lead ta the variety of theories 
which, since the middle of the sixteenth century, have from 
time to time arisen. To begin with: Scripture itself was 
greatly out of sight for a long period antedating the Reforma- 
tion ; and its testimony in this, as in other matters, was in a 
good degree unknown. The ¢estimony of the continuous church 
was supplanted by the authority of the existing church: while 
the responsibilities ‘and the position of the individual Chris- 
tian, together with his individual relation to the Holy Spirit, 
were to a great extent lost, in that merging of the individual 
in the whole corporate Christian body, into which the precious 
doctrine of membership in the church of Christ had been cor- 
rupted. It is obvious, therefore, that every element of that 
foundation, on which the early church rested her belief in the 
fact of inspiration, was either perverted or obscured. At this 
juncture the Reformation came ;—we speak now not of Eng- 
land, but of the continent of Europe. The Scriptures were 
restored ;—the doctrine of the individual internal witness was 
restored; for, in fact, the corporate existence of the Christian 
was soon almost as much ignored as his individuality had been. 
Two elements of the old foundation were in men’s hands; but 
it was not seen that there was any difference between the 
testimony of the continuous church and the authority of the 
existing church, so that both were, rejected together. And 
then, to fill the gap thus left between the external testimony 
of Scripture itself, and the inward witnessing of the Spirit, 
theories of inspiration were devised, which thus, took the place 
of the testimony of the church. England was, at least par- 
tially, an exception to this course of things, There, the testi- 
mony of the continuous church was recognised as a different 
thing from the authority of the existing church. The Church 
of England, therefore, has contented herself with doing what 
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the early church did,—namely, asserting the faet of inspira- 
tion, without meddling with its theory: while theories them- 
selves have rarely, if ever, originated in her, but have been 
introduced from outside, as suited the wants or views of those 
who have brought them in. 

Now, we confess, all these considerations eause us to take 
small interest in theories of inspiration. Those who are in- 
terested in them will find much curious information, and many 
suggestive thoughts, in Mr Lee's Lectures; the great fault of 
which, as we have already intimated, seems to us to be, that 
a great deal too much importance is assigned in them te 
theory, as compared with fact. God help us, if our faith in 
the inspiration of His holy Word is to be dependent on the 
construction of a satisfactory and exhaustive theory about it, 
by the fallible intellect of man! It is a mischievous error to 
suppose it,—an error fraught with fatal consequences. For 
what theory, however cleverly contrived, ean man devise, in 
which some more clever theory-monger cannot pick flaws, and 
point out defects and inconsistencies? And then at once the 
cry is raised, that the inspiration of the Scriptures is dis- 
proved! But it is not so. All the theories as to how the 
apostles were inspired, that ever have been, or that ever shall 
be, might be scattered to the four winds of heaven, and the 
fact of the inspiration of the Scriptures would still remain un- 
touched. That rests on a basis stronger than man’s theories, 
—on the promise of Christ,—the witness of the Scriptures 
themselves,—the witness of the continuous church,—the wit- 
ness of the Holy Ghost, lifting man from the regions of earthly 
testimony into those of a heavenly assurance, changing the 
persuasions of human witnessing into the certainties of divine 
attestation. And, while theories vanish in endless succession, 
this is a foundation which neither man nor devil can destroy. 

Still there are certain accessory facts which any theory of 
inspiration is bound to recognise, and incorporate into itself; 
so thav the right to theorise cannot be regarded as unlimited 
and unrestrained. And, having stated these, we shall tax the 
attention of our readers no further. 

First, The distinction between revelation and inspiration 
must be kept in view. The merest glance at the Holy Scrip- 
tures shows that there are contained in them some facts and 
truths which the human mind itself can arrive at it by its 
ordinary processes and means of obtaining knowledge, and 
others: which can only be known by a supernatural communi- 
cation. The latter alone belong to revelation, but inspiration 
deals with both. “ By revelation, we understand a direct com- 
munication from God to man, either of such knowledge as 
man could not of himself attain to, because its subject-matter 
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transcends human sagacity or human reason; or which (al- 

‘though it might have been attained in the ordinary way) was 
not, in point of fact, from whatever cause, known to the per- 
son who received the revelation. By inspiration, on the other 
hand, we understand that actuating energy of the Holy Spirit, © 
guided by which, the human agents chosen by God have offi- 
cially proclaimed his will by word of mouth, or have committed 
to writing the several portions of the Bible.” 

Secondly, The fact must be recognised, that in the work of 
inspiration, two distinct elements co-operate with each other; 
namely, the Spirit of God, and the human intelligence. And 
it cannot be permitted, that one of these shall be regarded as 
absorbing and nullifying the other. 

Thirdly, It must be admitted that all the New Testament is 
inspired.* The only alleged scriptural ground for denying 
this, has already been considered, and shown to be unreal and 
futile. While the indignant way in which the notions of the 
Anomeeans were denied, shows that the early church knew no 
such idea as they entertained, that the apostles spoke at one 
time as men, and at another by inspiration. The notion bears 
absurdity on its very face, and its ultimate issues can only 
produce infidelity. 

If these subordinate facts are kept in view, we see no reason 
why those who wish to theorise on this subject, so mysterious, 
—and so much more a subject for devout thankfulness and 
meditation, than for discussion and analysis,—may not be per- 
mitted to do so to their heart’s content; provided always 
they will remember that their theories are human specula- 
tions, but that the fact of inspiration is the TRUTH OF Gop. 

We feel bound to add a few words in reference to the vol- 
ume which stands at the head of this article, and of the 
materials and suggestions furnished by which we have so 
largely availed ourselves. This underlying fault we have al- 
ready indicated; the idea, namely, that some satisfactory 
theory of inspiration must be devised, and the apparent ac- 
quiescence in the conclusion, that unless one can be devised, 
the doctrine of the inspiration-of the Scriptures must be given 
up. This false notion colours and at the same time cramps 
the whole work; it leads to an unscientific arrangement of 
materials, and oceasional want of sharp definiteness in state- 
ment, from fear, it would seem, that some of the corners of the 

‘ theory may be chipped off. 
Still, we do not hesitate to say, that Mr Lee’s volume is 
vastly in advanee of any work we have on the subject; that 


* We speak of the New Testament only, because that alone is here under consider-* 


ation; not because there is any difference in this respect between it and the older 
Scriptures. 
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it furnishes an immense amount of the most valuable facts 
and suggestions; that it is singularly calm and uncontrover- 
sial; that it will be better liked on the second reading than 
on the first, and on the third than either; and that the 
theory which he defends,—we protest against its name 
“dynamic,” as an intolerable cross between German and 
Yankee,—is less liable to objection than any with which we 
are acquainted. But, as has already been urged, the con- 
struction of a complete and exhaustive theory of inspiration, 
is a simple impossibility. 





Art. V.—Memoirs of John Kitto, D.D., FSA. By J. E. 
Ry.anp, M.A., Editor of “ Foster’s Life and Correspond- 
ence,” &c. Witha Critical Estimate. of Dr Kitto’s Life 
and Writings. By Professor Eapiz, D.D., LL.D., Glasgow. 
Pp. 697. Oliphant & Sons, Edinburgh. 1856. 


Many facts in the life of John Kitto had already been given 
by himself to the world, in the form of articles in the “ Penny 
Magazine,” and in his singularly interesting volume, “ The 
Lost Senses,” published many years since by Mr Knight. Now 
that his earthly career is ended, Mr Ryland has arranged these 
materials in order, adding to them much new matter, chiefly 
gathered from a voluminous collection of letters and extracts 
from journals; and if we have any ground of complaint at all, 
it is rather at the redundancy than at the paucity of these 
quotations, and that a writer at once so practised and so trusted 
as the biographer of Foster, has perhaps exercised his func- 
tions too sparingly, and has kept himself too-much in the 
shade. As it is, he has presented us with a memoir of great 
value both in a literary and in a Christian point of view : for not 
only is it true that no man of his times has added more to 
the stores of biblical interpretation than Dr Kitto, or wrought 
a fresher and finer vein of scriptural illustration; but his life 
is a new and stirring chapter illustrative of the pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties, of the power of indomitable will 
and strong faith in conquering every thing but impossibilities, 
and leaves on the sands of time one of those 
“ Foot-prints, which aber another 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 


A forlorn and shipwreck’d brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again.” 


Keeping in view this double aspect of Kitto’s career, we shall 
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present our readers with the salient points of his strange and 
instructive history. 

John Kitto was born at Plymouth, December 4, 1804. His 
father was a mason, who might have prospered, had he not 
given to the ale-house the time and the means which were 
due to his business and his family. By the time that John 
was four years of age, he was transferred to the domicile of 
his maternal grandmother, who soon contracted for the puny 
and thoughtful child an intense affection. As the stripling 
grew, he showed a great fondness for solitary wanderings in 
the neighbourhood in search of wild berries, and for long mus- 
ings among the rocks on the sea-shore, from which the rising 
tide scarcely dislodged him: and to wean him from these 
inconvenient and dangerous habits, as his grandmother re- 
garded them, she was accustomed to amuse him with long 
stories, abounding in the superstitious and supernatural; while 
in the garret of a neighbouring shoemaker, of kindred powers 
of narrative with the grandmother, new stories only awakened 
new thirst in the unwearied listener. On being informed that 
many of the tales which had interested him were to be found 
in little printed books, John willingly began to lay aside the 
occasional penny which he had received for the purchase of 
the rich clotted cream of Devonshire; and when he had accu- 
mulated the needed sum, he rushed to the neighbouring book- 
stall and made the coveted prize his own. A box of some 
dimensions soon scarcely sufficed to contain the boy’s library; 
his grandmother’s ancient store—rich in a family Bible, a 
Robinson Crusoe, and a Pilgrim’s Progress,—was soon ex- 
hausted; and ere he entered on his teens, his venerable relative, 
or his own ingenuity of solicitation, had procured for the omni- 
vorous and insatiable boy-student a reading of nearly all the 
books of the neighbourhood. Thus early did his awakening 
literary likings reveal themselves, and his struggles with diffi- 
culty begin. 

All the school education which Kitto ever received, was com- 
prised within his eighth and his eleventh year; and during this 
brief period he had attended four different schools. But ere his 
school-life was ended, one of those little incidents, insignificant 
in themselves, had occurred which, in the case of men destined 
for eminence, so often give a sort of prophetic shadow of the 
future. A young cousin came to him, and informed him that 
she was on her way to purchase a book fora penny. Young 
Kitto,as often happened, was just at that time greatly in want 
of a penny for his own literary projects. He offered to write 
for her a story better than any which she could buy for a penny, 
and to accompany the story with a pictorial embellishment also 
of his own workmanship. The offer was accepted; the story 
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and the picture were produced on the spot by the child-author 
and artist; and the penny was transferred to Kitto’s hands, 
to be again transferred ere night to the bookeeller’s. In the 
mental energy, the self-reliance, the fertility of resource in 
difficulty, and the prompt courage to meet it, the boy was in 
this little ineident father to the man. 

To a kind onlooker the condition of Kitto at this period 
would already have seemed hard enough; but new shades were 
now to be added to the sombre web of his life. His kind 
grandmother having been smitten with paralysis, and need- 
ing, in consequence, her daughter’s care, was removed, along 
with John, to the house of his father, whom intemperance and 
its attendant improvidenee had, by this time, reduced to the 
position of a journeyman mason. To eke out a precarious 
subsistence, Kitto, who had previously been withdrawn from 
school, was employed as a hod-man to his father, when that 
event occurred which has invested his story with so deep in- 
terest alike to the physiologist and to the Christian, and which 
more than any other outward circumstance gave its peculiar 
form and pressure to all his future life, 


“On that memorable day (Feb. 13, 1817), about half-past four in 
the afternoon, he was engaged with his father in repairing a house in 
Batter Street, Plymouth. He had just reached the highest round of 
a ladder with a load of slates, and was in the act of stepping on the 
roof, when his foot slipped and he was precipitated from a height of 
five-and-thirty feet on a stone pavement in the yard beneath, along 
which was a gutter for carrying off the waste water into the street, 
No limb was fractured, but consciousness was lost, except for a few 
moments, during which he perceived that he was borne along in his- 
father’s arms attended by acrowd. He then relapsed into unconscious- 
ness, in which he remained fora fortnight. At the close of that period, 
the first symptom of recovery was his noticing one morning, on opening 
his eyes, that it was at least two hours later than the usual time 
rising ; but on attempting to leave his recumbént posture, he found 
himself utterly strengthless. This proof of debility, and the total silence 
in the room when his friends were present, convinced him that he was 
an invalid; but he could not at first detect the real cause of the absence 
of all sounds, articulate or inarticulate. When he noticed persons ap- 
parently in conversation, yet inaudible, he thought it must be carried 
on in & very low under-tone, from a kind consideration of his state of 
weakness; and some time probably would have elapsed before the 
mystery was cleared up, had he not made earnest and somewhat im- 
pee inquiries about a book which the town-crier’s wife had lent 

im just before the accident, and in which he had taken a very lively 
interest. At length he quetulously exclaimed, ‘Why do you not 
speak? Pray let.me have the book.’ Still there was no reply; the 
bystanders looked now at each other and then at Kitto, evidently per- 
plexed; at last, it struck one of them to take 4 slate atid write upon 
it, that the book had been returned to its owner (the town-crier) at 
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his special desire; and if it had not, he was too weak to be allowed the 
. use of it. The information thus given was, to a certain extent, satis- 
factory ; but how strange that it was not conveyed in tones of kind- 
ness, by some well-known voice! ‘Why do you write to me?’ ex- 
claimed the poor sufferer; ‘why not speak? Speak! speak!’ Again 
there was an interchange of looks and seeming whispers; the fatal 
truth could no longer be withheld ; again the scribe took his pencil and 
wrote in characters but too legible—‘ You are deaf.’” 


Here, then, was a lad of thirteen deprived of one of the most 
useful of his senses,and cast entirely upon a parent who was him- 
self indigent. What was to be expected but that he would sink 
into the condition of one of those ciphers and waifs of society, 
which the world is only too ready to feel that it can better 
do without? If his early love of books had ever promised any 
thing, the promise seemed now effectually blighted, with “know- 
ledge at one entrance quite shut out,” especially if there was 
even a portion of truth in the saying of Varillas, that “of ten 
things which he knew, he had learned nine from conversation.” 
But his thirst for knowledge did not die in the poor deaf lad, 
and there is something truly touching in the ingenious shifts 
to which he had recourse in order to procure the means of 
having his intellectual thirst gratified. In the black mire of 
Sutton Pool, at ebb tide, he might have been seen wading 
knee-deep in search of fragments of iron and old ropes, cast 
from the ships that lay in that basin, and hastening, when he 
had heaped together the gatherings of several days, to sell the 
whole to some neighbouring rag-dealer for fourpence. At 
other times he was seized with a strong desire for reform in 
the labels that occasionally appeared in the windows of obscure 
streets in Plymouth, advertising “‘ Logins for single men,” or 
“ Rooms to leet, enquair witheen;” and offered for a penny 
labels which he had prepared with an improved orthography 
and a more ornate penmanship. Like one of those trees which 
we have sometimes seen in the deep cuttings of a railway, 
sending out roots and feelers in all directions, and occasion- 
ally twisted and curled into the most fantastic shapes for nour- 
ishment, Kitto would submit to any toil in order to obtain 
fresh pabulum for his mind. 

But, meanwhile, the question began to press itself yet 
more painfully, amid the still decaying fortunes of his father, 
what was to be done to shield the body of the poor lad 
from the inclement storm, his feet from the flinty stones, 
and his stomach from gnawing hunger? At length the Ply- 
mouth Workhouse was thought of, and, at the age of fifteen, 
he was placed among the boys in the “Hospital of the 
Poor's Portion.” It was only after he had been iptroduced by 
a kind of artifice into the workhouse, that he became aware 
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of his true position; and, at the first thought of restraint to one 
who for two years had been allowed a kind of wild liberty of 
wandering, the prospect of confinement seemed intolerable. 
But in the kindness of the officials, as well as in the promise 
of liberty to leave the hospital at times during the day, and 
employ delicious half-hours in reading at book-stalls, and to 
sleep at night in his old attic study in his father’s house, he 
found mitigating elements more than enough to reconcile him 
to the workhouse. After continuing in it for a considerable 
time, during which he became a proficient in the making of 
list-shoes, it was thought advisable to bind him as an appren- 
tice to a shoemaker out of doors ; a measure which sank Kitto 
to the lowest deep of suffering, but yet, in the strange leadings of 
Providence, became the occasion which turned the wheel of his 
destiny upwards. Shut out by his deafness to so great an ex- 
tent from communion with his fellows, he held the more com- 
munion with himself, and kept a journal in which he found relief 
in many a silent hour, in expressing his thoughts and sorrows. 
It will serve to illustrate the singular warmth and depth of his 
affections, if we quote the record of his feelings on the day of 
his leaving the hospital for the tripod of his master, Bowden:— 


“Tt occurred to me that this was the last day of my being a 
workhouse boy; so I went to take a farewell look of the bed on 
which I used to sleep, the tripod on which I have sat so many hours, 
and the prayer-room. I shook hands, in idea, with the pump, the 
conduit at which I washed, the tree against which I leaned, nay, the 
very stones on which I walked. I felt something like regret at leav- 
ing it. Man is an accommodating animal. I had so accommodated 
or accustomed myself with the workhouse, that I left it with some 
regret. I have read of a man who had grown old in prison: when 
he was liberated, on the accession of a new king, he petitioned to be 
put in prison again. Is not this a case in point, to show that man 
soon accommodates himself to misery ?” 

Kitto’s master proved himself an insufferable tyrant, who 
made his deaf apprentice the butt of his discontented and 
brutal nature,—“ a very sapling of the ‘ Legree’ stock, that 
wanted only the genial glow of a Louisiana sun to bring it to 
perfection.” A wry stitch was punished by a stroke on the 
face with an old shoe; some awkwardness in his handicraft 
by a blow from the iron part of Bowdén’s hammer, which 
sent him home swollen and crippled to his mother. “I did 
all in my power to suppress my inclination to weep, till I was 
almost suffocated ; tears of bitter anguish and futile indigna- 
tion fell upon my work and blinded my eyes. I sobbed con- 
vulsively. I was half mad with myself for. suffering him to 
see how much I was affected. Oh that I were again in the 
workhouse.” He now began to look upon himself as the 
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child of misfortune, and to wish that he had never been born. 
. Hard thoughts of God obtruded themselves on his mind; and 
even thoughts. of suicide, in the first instance recoiled from 
with horror, became familiar, and even welcome. At length 
he summoned courage to inform his old friend, Mr Burnard 
of the hospital, of his misery and its cause ; and inquiry con- 
firmed the worst of Kitto’s complaints. It was resolved to 
remove him back to the workhouse; but ere this could be 
accomplished, cause must be shown before a court of justice 
for breaking his indenture. And Kitto himself must be the 
principal witness ; but his deafness, which the sound of seven 
thunders could not disturb, rendered oral examination impos- 
sible, while examination by writing would be tedious. It was 
therefore determined that he should be required to write out 
a plain narrative of his case. And this was done with so 
much distinctness, and command both of thought and expres- 
sion, as to astonish the bench of magistrates, and to awaken 
in Kitto himself the first full consciousness of intellectual 
power, for which some other instrument than the cobbler’s 
awl was surely destined. His indenture was broken, and he 
was restored to the workhouse; but he was followed now 
with an interest and friendship that clung to him through 
life. Some of the Uiterati of Plymouth, with a discrimination 
and generosity that have won for. them merited honour, col- 
lected a sum sufficient to emancipate him from the workhouse, 
and to procure him board and lodging in the house of its 
governor; at the same time obtaining for him the liberty of 
gratuitous reading in the public library of Plymouth. 

Kitto was now in his element, sitting for long hours in the 
principal room of a library of 10,000 well selected volumes, 
on which his mind could banquet at will; though he after- 
wards acknowledged that he remembered more when his 
intellectual diet was more scanty, and when he was almost 
confined for his chief repasts to the sweet stolen waters of 
the Plymouth book-stalls. Even now, though only one step ~ 
as yet raised above pauperism, the world of literature spread 
itself before him as one in which, with all his sad obstacles 
and impediments, he yet hoped to do exploits. Like the 
youthful Samson, his spirit began to be moved within him 
betimes, and, conscious of the strugglings and heavings of 
long pent-up and depressed mental energy, he formed many 
@ plan of literary achievement, and thus vividly forecast, in 
his nineteenth year, when he had scarcely emerged from a 
workhouse, his future destiny. 

“ Do you believe in dreams?” says he, in a letter to W. M. Tracey, 
Esq. “ Whether this dream was dreamt sleeping or waking, I leave, 
Sir, te your sagacity to discover. .... Methought I was exactly in 
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the same situation in which I really was before I slept, and indulging 
the same reflections, when there suddenly appeared before me a being 
of more than mortal beauty, He was taller than the sons of men, 
and his eye beamed with celestial radiance; a robe of azure hue, 
and far richer than the finest silk, infolded his form; a starry zone of 
glittering gems encircled his waist ; and in his hand he bore a rod of 
silver. He touched me with his rod, and gently bending over me he 
said, * Child of mortality, I am the angel Zared, and am sent to teach 
thee wisdom. Every man on his outset in life proposes to himself 
some thing as the end and reward of his labours, his wishes, and his 
hopes; some are ambitious of honour, some of glory, and some of 
riches. Of what art thou ambitious, and what are the highest objects 
of thy earthly hopes?’ I was astonished at the visit and the words 
of the angel, and replied not to his demand. ‘Thou canst not 
readily find, O child of earth, words to express the scenes which thy 
fancy has drawn. It matters not; I know thy wishes, and will give 
thee possession of the state that is the highest of which thou art 
ambitious.’ 

“He touched me with his rod, and my form expanded into man- 
hood ; again he touched, and then left me. On looking around me, 
I found myself seated in a room, two of the walls ot which were 
entirely concealed by books, of which I felt myself conscious of 
being the owner. On the table lay letters addressed to me from dis- 
tant parts of the island, from the continent, and from the new world ; 
and conspicuously on the chimney-piece were placed several volumes 
of which I was conscious that I was the author ; and was also sensible 
that the house wherein I was, was mine, and all that was in it. I 
went forth into the street. Ridicule no longer pointed her finger at 
me ; many whom I met appeared to know and esteem me, and I felt 
conscious that I poss many sincere and disinterested friends. I 
met a blind fiddler, and placing my hand instinctively in my A gy | 
I found that it lacked not money. I returned and exclaimed, as 
took * Casar’s Commentaries, in their original lan , from the 
shelf, ‘ Now at last I am happy;’ but before I had concluded the 
word, the angel Zared again appeared before me, and touching me 
with his silver rod, restored me to the state in which he found me.” 


Cheer up, thou brave heart of the emancipated pauper boy! 
In not many years this dream shall have become to thee a reality 
in every thing save the golden drapery, in which it is of the 
nature of dreams to enrobe themselves. 

Of course, it was never intended that this gratuitous support, 
provided for Kitto by his Plymouth friends, should be more 
than temporary; and if an arrangement could be made, which 
combined remunerative employment with leisure for literary 
studies, it was greatly to be preferred. An opening of this 
kind presented itself in the following year, and ended in the 
removal of Kitto to Exeter, where he was received, at a small ° 
salary, into the house of Mr Groves, a dentist, on condition 
that he should employ himself four or five hours each day in 
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the formation of artificial teeth from the tusks of foreign ani- 
_ mals. It was an engagement of far more ultimate importance 
than it appeared at the moment; for in Mr Groves he obtained 
at the critical hour one of the fastest friends of his life, who 
more than any other was raised up to assist him in schemes 
and efforts that must otherwise have been impracticable. This 
gentleman, though marked by various eccentricities both in 
religious opinion and practice, was evidently a person of deep 
Christian sincerity and earnestness; and while Kitto had been 
the subject of genuine religious impressions previously to his 
coming under his roof, there is abundant evidence, that mainly 
through intercourse with him, his religion became more de- 
cided and his views more definite. As the consequence of 
this, his literary ambition, from this time, became more pure 
and elevated, and all his plans of literary toil were consecrated 
with willing heart to Christ. “If I were asked,” he writes at 
this period, “ how the happiness of mankind can be most effec- 
tually promoted, I would answer,—By Christianity. I mean not 
nominal, but real and vital Christianity. Be this in future, 
then, my object as a literary character; and if this object 
should be in any degree attained by anything I may be en- 
abled to write, say, or do, I shall esteem my honour and my 
reward greater than any which scientific or literary distine- 
tions could confer.” There was evidently much fermentation of 
mind on the part of both of these men during their connection 
at Exeter, and much longing to be engaged in more directly 
Christian labours; the consequence of which was, that Mr 
Groves, in no very long time, abandoned his lucrative profes- 
sion, and entered as a student for holy orders at Trinity College, 
Dublin; and Kitto, loosed from his Exeter moorings, was received 
as a printer into the College of the Church Missionary Society 
at Islington, and, in July 1825, found a new home in London. 

In some respects this change was not unpleasing to Kitto. 
London has many attractions to a man whose tastes are 
strongly literary, and many were the love-glances ' which 
he now turned to its loaded book-stalls; and besides, his en- 
gagement in the printing-office of a missionary society, with 
the prospect of his being transferred, when qualified, to a 
foreign station, and elevated to higher work, was congenial 
with his growing religious feelings and aspirations. It may 
seem strange, that a deaf man should have any interest in 
attending on the great missionary anniversaries, which give to 
London a kind of annual pentecost; but even he could extract 
enjoyment from such assemblies, and not the least interesting 
passage in his numerous autobiographical notices, is one in 


which we are made to look at such meetings from a deaf man’s 
stand-point. 
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“I took a strange pleasure in attending the anniversary meetings. . . 
My sources of enjoyment in this were various. It gave me an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the persons, and witnessing the 
manner of many who were at that time eminent for their eloquence in 
speech or writing, and of tracing the impression which they made 
upon their auditors I found much interest in comparing the 
manners and persons of such men with the idea which I had previously 
formed of them from their writings or character. Apart from this, 
the most animated speakers pleased me most; but I found, that after 
I had seen enough of one speaker to be in possession of his manner, 
I soon tired of him, however animated, and Jonged for him to sit down 
and another to rise. As my,interest was divided between watching 
the speaker and observing the effect which he produced on the auditors, 
I had seldom much craving to be able to hear the whole of the speech. 
But when the audience broke into ‘ loud cheers,’ or when the s er 
came to his most vehement points of action, I became keenly alive to 
my privation, and was most anxious to know the great words which 
had been so impressively delivered, and by which such’effects had been 
produced The comparison of my own coolness in reading the 
very speeches which had been delivered, with earnestness, and heard 
with enthusiasm, supplied a measure for, and made me painfully aware 
of the extent of my privation. It enabled me to realise an idea of the 
power possessed by the human voice of rendering the communications 
of man to man more engaging and persuasive, and of investing the 
intercourse of life and intellect with a grace and energy in compari 


with which the dry, hard forms of words, as exhibited in print and 
writing, are poor indeed.” 


Misunderstandings, for which neither party was greatly to 
blame, arose in no very long period between Kitto and his 
employers. His strong literary leanings, which in his case had 
something of the intensity of a passion, as well as his un- 
changing impression, which events proved to be correct, that 
he was to serve the cause of God mainly by his pen, induced 
Kitto to devote a portion of his time to reading and study, 
which those at the head of the College in Islington regarded 
as seriously unfitting him for his work, and as inconsistent at 
least with the spirit of his engagement. Kitto’s explanation 
was natural, and, no doubt, satisfied his own mind when he 
uttered it: “If I attend the specified number of hours in the 
printing-office, are not my leisure hours my own?” But there 
was force in the reply, that if he so expended his energies on 
literature as to diminish his capability for good workmanship, 
the society which employed him was in the same proportion 
aggrieved. If you were to hire a horse from a man for the 
morrow, and he were secretly to work it during the greater 
part of the previous night, he might keep the letter, but he 
would violate the spirit of his bargain. Kitto, having been 
apprized of the committee's dissatisfaction, somewhat rashly 
resigned his post, which produced a coolness in many of his 
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old Plymouth friends; but the intercession of Mr Groves 
eventually effected a reconciliation with the committee, and 
led in a little time to Kitto’s appointment, as a printer, to the 
important station of the Church Missionary Society at Malta, 
for which place he sailed July 20, 1827. 

We are forbidden by our rapidly diminishing space to 
detail with minuteness the incidents either of his voyage or of 
his. sdjourn; though there is always something interesting in 
marking the new impressions and feelings of a man of quiek 
observation and ready susceptibilities on his first visit to a 
foreign soil. And certainly few places could be selected as 
more completely breaking in upon the mental habitudes of an 
Englishman, and more rich in its multitude of novel objects 
and associations, than this military island, with inhabitants 
that, in the variety of their dress and language, may be said 
to present an epitome and a sample of two continents,—in its 
climate and fruits uniting the qualities of Europe and Africa,— 
in its palace-like houses, with frescoed ceilings and vast lion- 
guarded gates, telling of the glories of a chivalrous age that 
has departed,—and in the elaborate and complicated forti- 
fications of its towering Valetta, “making its nest with the 
eagle,” proclaiming that the nation which holds the key of Malta 
is mistress of the Mediterranean Sea. All that was new in cos- 
tume and custom, in climate and scenery, attracted the notice 
of Kitto, whose powers of observation by the eye seemed to be 
quickened through the loss of the other sense, and formed the 
first chapter in that many-coloured book of memories which 
he had already begun to store up for the future. But, while 
not unconscious of satisfaction at the proof which Malta gave 
of the might of England, his feelings, as an English Protestant, 
were shocked at the manner in which British power in Malta 
succumbed to Popish influences, and even appointed British 
soldiers to grace idolatrous processions and carnivals. Pro- 
testantism was forbidden the common liberty of proselytism, 
by the representative of a Protestant state. The tracts and 
books which were printed in Malta were not allowed to be 
circulated in the island, which was only a basis for evangelistic 
efforts in Asia; and the agents of Popery, rendered fanatical 
by this cowardly compromise, would have punished, by the 
mortal stab of a stiletto, those whom the British authorities 
might have spared. 

It is not to be greatly wondered at that Kitto’s- appoint- 
ment to Malta was in part probationary, and that his continu- 
ance in his post was, in the intention of the Society, made con-: 
tingent on the devotedness with which he gave up his energies 
to the prescribed manual toils. And once more he failed to 
give satisfaction to the Society. He wrought, indeed, during 
the prescribed hours, but his heart did not go with his hand ; 
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it was in his library. Midnight vigils with his books or at his 
journal, unfitted his body for the toils of the morrow. An 
excuse could, indeed, have been pleaded now, which was want- 
ing at the earlier rupture. Kitto had formed a love attach- 
ment ere he left his native shores, and it had been arranged 
that the lady should follow and be married to him in Malta. 
One day he was stunned by the intelligence which reached him 
in a shape too well authenticated to be doubted, that his be- 
trothed had married another in England. The intelligenee 
doing violence to an affection which, on his side at least, was 
not only sincere, but ardent and deep, and breaking through 
dreams of reposing confidence and sympathy, which must have 
been peculiarly attractive to one whom his deafness so pain- 
fully isolated from his fellows, dreve him into moody sadness, 
and, for the time, unnerved him. It was in vain to require 
him to take more rest, when sleep had forsaken his pillow ; and 
to seek to wean him from his books, when they had beeome a 
refuge to him from his own thoughts. Once more the dissatis- 
faction of the committee was conveyed to Kitto; a second time 
his connection with it was broken up, and he returned to 
England in January 1829. 

While we cannot but honour the fidelity with which the 
committee discharged .its stewardship, we are constrained 
to question whether due allowance was made for the iso- 
lation of Kitto, who, in the want of those human associa- 
tions and endearments possessed by other men, made his 
books his friends, and loved them well, though sometimes, 
perhaps, not wisely. He found more than one of his Ply- 
mouth friends irritated and alienated; and even the most 
attached were disappointed, and, for the time, dis 
What, was now to be done to keep away the wolf of poverty 
from his door? One favourite scheme was, to. turn into books 
the little parting sum which he had received from the Society, 
and, along with the books which he had already accumulated, 
to form; a circulating library, which he should open in one of 
the suburbs, of Plymouth; an institution of which it might 
have been safely predicted, that, like the author who confessed 
that he was the principal reader of his own writings, Kitto 
would haye been his own best customer. While discussing 
this and other schemes, an iaterview with his.friend Mr Groves 
suddenly turned the whole current of his plans, and introduced 
him into an arrangement which was. to fulfil the great mission 
of his life. Mr Groves had determined to. set forth to the 
East on a missionary expedition, whose centre should be Bag- 
dad. One evening while. conversing on this. projected scheme, 
Groves. said to Kitto, “‘ Will you come ?” hardly —a 
the question would be taken in earnest. To his surprise, Kitto 
answered “ Yes.” This one word “ Yes,” was one of those al- 
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_ most invisible threads in providence which are surcharged 
with destiny. It was to bear him into the midst of Oriental 
scenes and usages, in which, with his singularly developed 
faculty of observation, he was to “ catch the living manners as 
they rose; ” and from which he was in due time to return laden 
with recollections, which were to encircle with a new interest, 
because to illuminate with a fuller meaning, many a chapter 
in the Book of God, and to place him first of his own class 
among the biblical commentators of his age. 

It was six months, from the time when Kitto and his party 
sailed from Gravesend, via St Petersburg, till they stood 
before the gates of Bagdad. It was a journey full of varied 
and suggestive adventure; and during the whole of it,—espe- 
cially as he drew nearer to the regions of the East,—he was, 
consciously or unconsciously, gathering the material which was 
one day to impart such vivid and unique interest to his scrip- 
tural illustrations. Like the famous painter, Gainsborough, 
who could not look upon nature without receiving hints for 
his next picture, he was causing even the most unlikely sub- 
jects to yield some tribute for his pictorial stores. Through 
sandy deserts, over high mountains, along the edge of dan- 
gerous precipices, across the beds of treacherous streams, in 
the Calmuk tent and in the Muscovite palace, among fierce 
Tartars and Kabandian robbers, this patient observer was 
busy with his note-book and his pencil, and, not the least, with 
his own thoughts. On some parts of his journey he would 
travel all night and day, for three weeks together, without 
taking off his clothes, and snatch sleep while moving. At 
other times, a couch would be extemporised on benches on the 
ground, on heaps of sand, on hay in carts, on the tops of slabs, 
or in waggons, and “ tired nature’s sweet restorer” would come 
as soon as called. Narrow escapes, in which a divine protect- 
ing hand became almost visible, were not wanting, to keep 
alive in his heart the grateful sense of that Power without 
whom a sparrow cannot fall to the ground. “ Yes, my mother!” 
he exclaims in a letter, after recording a moving accident, 
** God has not done with me yet. I have more yet to do in 
this world, and more to suffer.” 

We could wish to transfer to our pages some of his remarks 
on the social condition of Russia, which confirm much that has 
been more recently written, and express the lesson which, nearly 
’ thirty years afterwards, Russia has needed to be taught by the 
bitter experiences of war, if she will stoop, indeed, even yet to be 
alearner. In truth we are ready to assert, that from the sober 
pages of John Kitto’s journal and correspondence, more that is 
definite and trustworthy may be learnt regarding Russia, pic- 
torially and socially, than from ten more pretentious modern 
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volumes. Mark how he describes the working of the so-called 
paternal despotism, and pictures this blindfolded giant and 
laggard in the race of European nations :— 


‘“‘For the people little or nothing has been done,—they remain 
The great body of the people seem to be as they would 

have been if no such persons as Peter, Catherine, and Alexander, had 
ever existed. The higher orders have gained infidelity, and the lower 
have lost no superstition, but worship St Nicholas as fervently as ever. 
Their calendar is unreformed ; their barbarous language and strange 
alphabetic characters are unimproved ; their calculations are still per- 
formed by beads strung on wire ; beards remain ; the peculiar costume 
remains ; the knout remains; slavery remains; ignorance remains. 
Their huts are built as of old time, and their way of living is the 
same ; the ancient professions of barber and surgeon remain united, 
even in the imperial city itself. I do believe that it would be difficult 
to find a country in which, with such high pretensions to improve- 
ment, so little has been done for the people,—the great many; nor 
can I ever bring my mind to contemplate with satisfaction any system 
of legislation or improvement, from the benefits of which the mass of 
the people are excluded 

“ Upon the whole, the exterior of Russian society is repulsive, not- 
withstanding the gloss which the courtesy and politeness, natural to 
all classes of the Russians, throw upon it. The air of military despot- 
ism, the strut of office which meets you at every turn, and the abject 
worship which inferiors render to their superiors, are most disgusting. 
Government! Government! there is nothing to be done or said with- 
out Government! Government must control all your movements,— 
Government would know the secrets of your chamber. With a feel- 
ing of much personal kindness to Russians as individual men, I detest 
such a system of minute rule and legislation 

“It is a great pity that a fine people, possessing a really fine and 
productive country, should waste their energy and resources in carry- 
ing the brand of war and desolation through the earth ; and should not 
rather be persuaded to enter on the more certain and profitable specu- 
lation of cultivating their fruitful fields, and constructing roads by 
which their internal intercourse may be facilitated.” 


By the month of October, Dr Kitto, with his friends, reached 
the city of a hundred mosques; and during the two years 
which followed, he became the witness of a succession of cala- 
mities almost without a parallel in history. It seemed as if 
all the evils most characteristic of the East had been epito- 
mised into that short space, and as if this vivid word-painter 
had the darkest scenes made to pass before him, that they 
might be transferred on the spot to his store. First eame a 
siege, which was continued for several months, by the Arabs ; 
and which, cutting off the supplies of food from the poorer 
classes, soon brought gaunt famine in its train. Then at last 
it was announced that the plague had appeared, and its awful 
presence soon became self-revealed. The plague of London, 
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which stirred the strong-winged genius of Wilson, and ex- 
hausted even the descriptive powers of Defoe, was, in com- 
parison with the plague of Bagdad, a gentle visitation. In a 
few days, five thousand perished by the pestilence alone, and 
these generally the most youthful and robust. Men could not 
at length be found to inter the dead,—the plague had made the 
very grave-diggers its victims; and hundreds of bodies cast into 
the Tigris might have been seen floating slowly down its stream, 
and aggravating at oncethe ravages and thehorrors of the judg- 
ment. At length it entered the house in which Kitto resided, 
and carried away several of its inmates,—among others, Mrs 
Groves, the wife of the generous friend who had brought him 
to the East, and her infant child. Not the least repulsive 
features in these dreadful experiences were the isolation in 
which men were constrained to immure themselves, and the 
indifference to each other which arose out of the constant 
efforts at self-preservation. ‘Three human beings out of every 
five of the population are understood to have perished. Two 
passages very characteristic of Kitto’s habits of thought and 
observation, will convey the most striking and truthful im- 
pression of the plague of Bagdad :— 


“Tt is a very awful employment to watch the progress of a plague. 
It is almost impossible not to personify, in idea, the agent of destruc- 
tion, as the Bible does, and as Mahometans do. We behold the Angel 
of destruction first smiting a few. Then he kindles gradually into 
fury, and his mighty arm smites thousands each day, and few recover 
from the wounds he inflicts. But at last his arm seems to wax as 
gradually feeble, and so weak that many recover; till, finally, the few 
who are smitten, feel no more than a transient and slight indisposition, 
and then his bared and outstretched arm sinks wearily down, to be 
raised no more. 

“ T went out this afternoon, for the first time these five months. ... 
The streets I had to pass through are among the most populous of the 
city; but I doubt if 1 met more than fifteen persons in going and re- 
turning, except in one part of the way which lay through the Bazaar. 
In fact the difference as to population in the streets seems about as 
great, to use a comparison which will be understood in Cockaigne, as 
that which the Strand presents during the time of divine service on 
Sunday forenoon, and the same street on other days of the week. 
This desolation was very affecting when its cause struck the mind ; 
when it occurred to one’s thoughts, that of the busy and anxious popu- 
lation which went through the streets a few months back in their 
many-hued and multiform array, plotting and scheming for years to 
come, three-fourths now lay buried beneath the soil they then trod, 
I looked round for the accustomed faces, which, from frequent passing, 
had become familiar ; but they were all gone. Most I meet now seem 
to be strangers.” 


The pestilence had not ceased to levy its daily tribute of 
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death, when the Tigris, overflowing its banks, inundated the 
city, sapping the foundations of many of its housés, and ren- 
dering many more, which it did not destroy, uninhabitable. 
Then came the earthquake, last in the terrible procession of 
judgments on the doomed Bagdad, overturning many of the 
fabrics which had been left tottering by the flood, and con- 
verting whole streets into heaps of ruins. When Sir John 
M‘Neill entered Bagdad, soon after the earthquake, he passed 
from the gate to the British Presidency, a distance of perhaps 
half-a-mile, through ruined masses, in the midst of which the 
lines of the narrow streets could no longer be traced. Events 
like these would have unmanned most men; but in the midst 
of them all, Kitto continued the habits and the toils of the 
student, drawing increased knowledge of the East from books 
when he was shut out from intercourse with men, and making 
even the plague, the inundation, and the earthquake, his 
stern instructors. 

The education of Mr Groves’ children had been superin- 
tended by Kitto during their residence in Bagdad, but the 
death of Mrs Groves rendering new arrangements neces- 
sary for their future training, led to the return of Kitto 
to England. He left Bagdad in September 1832, returning, 
however, by a new route, which occupied him during the 
greater part of a year, and increased his acquaintance with 
the scenery, customs, and peoples of the East,—by Teheran, 
Tabreez, Trebizond, and Constantinople. A bilious fever laid 
him prostrate at one part of his journey, and gave him a some- 
what sharp experience in Oriental phlebotomy. But, on the 
whole, his long journey through those historic regions, was 
one rich in varied and instructive adventure. Some of his 
days were great days, such as that on which he first gazed on 
the snowy summit of the venerable Ararat, and stood near to 
the source of the classic and story-haunted Euphrates. 


“‘ Close by Diadin flows a small stream of beautiful clear water, shal- 
low, and easily stepped over. This is the Euphrates. I stood astride 
it a moment, and then passed over. I was never before so near the 
source of a mighty and famous river; and my thoughts were many, 
and to me interesting, though perhaps to others they would seem com- 
monplace enough. "The water seems to me more pleasant than any I 
have ever tasted, and I have drunk a great deal of it. It is something 
to have seen Ararat and the Euphrates in one day! At the fountain 
there were the maidens of the village drawing water in vessels of truly 
classical form.” 


At one time his letters present him perched in a sort of 
cradle on the side of a mule, whieh is balanced by another 
cradle in which his fellow-traveller is perched on the other 
side, and whose eccentric and violent motions make even the 
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taking of a luxurious pinch of snuff a matter of much time, 
and of no small ingenuity. Again, he is sailing on the Euxine 
more in the attitude of a student-traveller, seated on the 
tafferel of the vessel, watching the movements of the mingled 
groups of Persians, Georgians, Armenians, Turks, and other 
Orientals on the deck, or reading his favourite Spenser, or 
tracing the points of local interest on the shore, which are sur- 
rounded by historical or legendary associations, for which he has 
prepared himself by reading the “ Argonautics” of Apollonius 
Rhodius. He is in the Bosphorus, where it seems as if ‘‘ Europe, 
at the point where Asia looks upon her, had put on all gar- 
ments of beauty, and Asia had made herself pleasant to her 
eyes in return.” He gazes with rapture upon Stamboul, 
which “he who has not seen may be said to want a sense, a 
feeling of the beautiful which no other object can convey.” 
He is in Constantinople, where the kindness of the American 
missionaries falls like dew upon the heart of one who has al- 
most been excluded for months from Christian intercourse. 
A few weeks more, he hails those white cliffs of Albion, which 
enclose within them so much of mighty talent, and knowledge, 
and beauty. Hitherto he has been a gatherer of knowledge; 
now, to the end of life, the deaf Plymouth workhouse-boy is 
to become one of England’s teachers: he comes like the laden 
bee, which has sipped its stores from a thousand flowers in a 
thousand fields,—so replenished with the fruits of reading, re- 
flection, and observation, that to write is to be relieved. Nor 
is this all the preparation which he has been receiving as one 
whose chief labours are to be consecrated to the illustration 
of the Word of God; for, as Mr Ryland has remarked finely 
and truthfully, “the spiritual discipline he had passed through 
had given him that wisdom of the heart which acts as a safety 
lamp in the labyrinth of moral and religious investigations. 
This, combined with his masculine understanding, effectually 
preserved him from the parade of erudition, and from all ir- 
reverent trifling with the highest objects of human contempla- 
tion, “the ways of God to man.” 

His first literary engagement was with Mr Charles Knight, 
as a writer in the Penny Magazine; which was then under 
the patronage and inspiration of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, introducing a new era in the popular 
literature of England. The variety of his contributions was 
amazing, and in a little while more than the half of an entire 
number often emanated from his pen. He had soon the grati- 
fication of seeing his papers ascribed to some of the ablest 
writers; and, mistaken under his anonymous mask for the ver- 
satile Lord Brougham, of drawing upon himself a large mea- 
sure of misdirected political abuse and caricature. “The 
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article on The Vintage, which moved so much the indignation 
of the ‘New Monthly,” he writes to a friend, “‘was mine, 
though attributed to the digestive pen of Mr Craik. And the 
article on Manual Alphabets, which the scurrilous ‘ Figaro in 
London’ honoured with his special notice, was mine, though 
attributed to the Lord Chancellor.” 

The engagement with Mr Knight was sufficiently remuner- 
ating, and to all appearance so stable, as to warrant Kitto in 
forming a matrimonial connection without imprudence. The 
lady with whom this relation was formed had been the be- 
trothed of a Mr Sheppard, who had travelled with Kitto from 
the East, but had died on board while in sight of the English 
coast. Sympathy with the lady, to whom Kitto had com- 
municated the distressing intelligence, had gradually grown 
into a warmer feeling, and had been consummated in a union 
of which it would be difficult to say whether it added most to 
his comfort or to his usefulness. His deafness more than once 
endangered the gravity of the marriage ceremony ; for in his 
eagerness to perform his part, he frequently got before the 
officiating clergyman, much to the confusion of the bride, who 
could not but hear the ill-suppressed merriment of spectators 
behind. It was therefore with a novel element of gratitude 
in his words, that he wrote to a friend soon after the ceremony, 
“T am married at last, thank God.” 

To be married to a deaf man, with the reeluse habits which 
this deafness as well as a passion for literary labour had en- 
gendered, was to be placed in a position which would call for 
some self-denial in order to harmonious assimilation. And the 
manner in which this lady accommodated herself to the unique 
circumstances of her husband, would form an instructive chap- 
ter in the history of good wives. Admiring his gifts, and com- 
prehending the peculiar mission of his life, she devoted herself 
to her husband. She became his partner in study,—the one 
associate, who, without disturbing him, shared his isolation, 
and extracted from it the depressing influence of solitude. 
The nature of his themes demanding the frequent consultation 
of rare books, such as could only be found in the library of the 
British Museum, she spent large portions of time in consulting 
the dusty tomes to which he directed her search, and in mak- 
ing the necessary extracts. He polished the stones and raised 
the building, but she patiently and bravely bore much of the 
rough material to the spot; so that there was quite as much 
of truth as of humour in the name with which he sometimes 
described her, in allusion, we suppose, to his own early toils, 
as his hod-man. The Penny Magazine, however, was too 
small a vessel for receiving all Kitto’s teeming information; 
and various popular volumes, such as “ The Lost Senses,” and 
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“ Uncle Oliver’s Travels in Persia,” were given by him to the 
‘world, while he was maintaining his usual rate of contribution 
to Mr Knight’s serials. 

This enterprising and accomplished publisher had deter- 
mined to publish an edition of the Bible with notes and illus- 
trations. It was intended that these should be written by 
different authors, according to the department in which they 
respectively excelled, and it occurred to him that Kitto was 
singularly qualified to write the illustrations from oriental 
customs. He was requested to prepare a few specimen-pages 
of the contemplated work; and in doing this, he displayed such 
a power of novel and vivid illustration, as induced Mr Knight 
to commit to him the whole undertaking. The result justified 
Mr Knight's decision, for it ended in the production of 
“ The Pictorial Bible.” All Kitto’s peculiar powers were now 
brought into full play, and probably the years in which he 
was engaged in preparing this great work were the happiest 
of his life. His previous study of the Bible; his treasured and 
still glowing recollections of the East; his wonderfully miscel- 
laneous stores of knowledge, accumulating from the days of his 
down-trodden boyhood; his rare power of making even the 
most unlikely forms of his knowledge come forth and do 
aervice, like a human constitution of great assimilative powers, 
which can turn everything into aliment ;—all these now ob- 
tained full and congenial scope. He felt that the question 
was now to be decided whether he was to hang as a dead 
weight upon society, or take his place amung its active living 
men. And the result isknown. John Kitto’s * Pictorial Bible” 
was not a new compilation, but a new book. It is a shining 
and substantial addition to our knowledge of the Word of 
God. Though Harmer and Burder had preceded him in the 
same kind of illustration, yet, in the fact of his extending his 
illustrations systematically over every book of the Bible, and 
in his power of discovering analogies which remained invisible 
to other minds, of whose happy results his Commentary is so 
full, it stands out with marked features, recording the begin- 
ning of a new era in biblical interpretation. Drawing its 
stores not so much from lexicons as from living men, more 
distinguished by what the Germans style thing-knowledge than 
by word-knowledge, while it contains much for the scholar, it has 

. matter of stirring interest for all. We can imagine few literary 
achievements more honourable, than to have shed a new in- 
terest upon many a text and chapter of the Word of God, 
and to have made many a page of the Bible more useful by 
making it more luminous; and this, especially in the case of 
the Old Testament, which afforded the largest scope for his 
peculiar powers, has been the achievement of John Kitto. It 
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is an honour of its kind, that Barnes and Bush, and other 
American commentators, have levied black-mail on him to a 
very unscrupulous extent: it is a more gratifying honour, that 
the “ Pictorial Bible” was the chosen companion of Chalmers 
in those Scripture and Sabbath readings by which that great 
man has enriched our devotional literature; and that Kitto has 
since been followed in the same course by such accomplished 
scholars and travellers as Conybeare and Howson. 

Before the “ Pictorial Bible” was completed, Kitto had en- 
tered into arrangements with Mr Knight for preparing a 
“ Pictorial History of Palestine and the Holy Land, including 
a complete History of the Jews.” Nine months of hard labour 
were employed in gathering the material for this work, three 
years of unremitting application in writing it. But there were 
a thousand things in the world that he dreaded more than 
work. Even while engaged in incessant toil at this second 
pyramid, he was planning new works, the production of which 
would have required an antediluvian length of days. Up to 
the chin in literary labour on congenial themes, surrounded 
by a large library of rare and portly tomes, with a young 
family that gave new scope to his warm affections, with a 
growing reputation, and an income which met all his wants, he 
probably felt during these busy years, that the vision which 
had been conjured up to him in his youthful dreams by the 
angel Zared had at length become a solid reality. 

But no vision that forecasts its scene upon the earth, can pro- 
mise permanence. The pecuniary embarrassments into which 
the publishing-house of Mr Knight eventually fell, involved Kitto 
in serious loss, and cut off from him, with an enlarging family, 
and with pecuniary obligations already contracted, his usual 
income. What, then, was this brave man to do, whose only 
bank was his brain! Many a fine literary scheme was devised 
at the prompting alike of literary enthusiasm and of stern ne- 
cessity; but twelve months elapsed from the interruption of his 
connection at Ludgate Hill, ere he succeeded in forming a new 
engagement that was at once sufficiently lasting and ade- 
quately remunerative. We refer to the production of the 
“ Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,” for the publishing-house 
of the Messrs Black of Edinburgh,—a work which, while it 
does not equal in some of the elements of popularity, equals in 
usefulness, and exceeds in learning, the “ Pictorial Bible” itself. 
Kitto was the editor of this work, but only one in a large list 
of contributors, among whom were some of the best biblical 
authors both of Great Britain and of the Continent. The age 
needed such a work, for “Calmet’s Dictionary” had become 
unwieldy, and overlaid in many places with fancies, which 
needed the ordeal of a stern criticism that could mercilessly 
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separate the precious from the vile, and cast the chaff away; 
while Winer’s work, as has been truly said, was “ untranslat- 
able.” The articles are of considerably varied excellence ; and, 
in some instances, of varied sentiment. The former circum- 
stance was unavoidable ; the latter might have been avoided, 
or rather prevented, and we regard it as a blemish, that Kitto, 
perhaps from an undue modesty, admitted doubtful sentiments 
on topics that were not always unimportant. But the “ Cyclo- 
peedia,” with these occasional blemishes, is a great standard 
work, which does honour to Britain, distancing all previous 
dictionaries of the Bible; and while we can imagine improve- 
ments on individual articles, there is no likelihood that in our 
own age it will be superseded. The “ Journal of Sacred Litera- 
ture,” which was Dr Kitto’s next enterprise, and which aimed 

_ to combine some of the best qualities of a quarterly review, 
with exegetical examinations and discussions, lived through 
many a year under his editorship, and gave many exceedingly 
valuable papers to the world; but was greatly more productive 
of honour to Kitto, than of emolument. 

He was still a sufferer from the failure of the great publish- 
ing-house on Ludgate Hill, and unable to recover lost ground, so 
that literary labour was often paid for in advance. It was no 
easy matter for him to remove with a large family into a 
smaller domicile; but duty commanded the sacrifice, and it was 
done. Sixteen hours a-day was now the measure of toil need- 
ed to feed those hungry mouths; and so the overtasked brain 
kept moving. It is touching to find him gradually isolating 
himself more and more from society, and even from his children, 
that the weekly tale of brain-work might be produced,which was 
to be turned into bread; and even when he was with his children, 
there was a peculiar element of suffering, the record of which 
rebukes many parents for their thankless oversight of what are 
called common mercies. “ I never heard,” says he, “ the voices 
of any of my children. The reader, of course, knows this; 
but the fact, as stated in plain words, is almost shocking. Is 
there any thing on earth so engaging to a parent, as to catch 
the first lispings of his infant’s tongue? or so interesting as to 
listen to its dear prattle, and trace its gradual mastery of 
speech? If there be any one thing arising out of my condi- 
tion which, more than another, fills my heart with grief, it is 
THIS: it is to see their blessed lips in motion, and to hear 
them not; and to witness others moved to smiles and kisses by 
the sweet peculiarities of infantile speech, which are incommu- 
nicable to me, and which pass by me like the idle wind.” 

By the time we now speak of, Kitto had entered on the pre- 
paration of his final literary work, “The Daily Bible Illustra- 
tions,” which was to issue from the publishing-house of the 
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Messrs Oliphant of Edinburgh. He intended to produce it in 
small popular volumes; but the plan which he originally 
sketched was considerably different from that which was ulti- 
mately adopted, and, as illustrative of his shrewdness and fer- 
tility, has a curious interest. 

“ The general title, I purpose to be that of ‘ Bible Evenings; and, 
as I incline to think that the book of Ruth affords an appropriate 
theme for the first portion, the full title of the volume we commence 
with would be—‘ Bible Evenings: The History of Ruth, conversa- 
tionally explained and illustrated, by J. K.,’ etc.; or, perhaps, ‘ Con- 
versations on the History of Ruth,’ would be as well for the second 
title. The attraction in subjects of this sort is known to be very great; 
but it is my hope to enhance this attraction by the manner of treat- 
ment. It is meant that the interlocutors shall be not sticks, but char- 
acters; and that the progress shall be enlivened and diversified by such 
scenes, incidents, and circumstances, as might naturally arise among 
such persons. The leading idea is, that a family in the middle edu- 
cated classes, devotes two evenings in the week to conversations on the 
Bible. Of the persons, one may be a biblical scholar, supposed to be 
able to explain every thing that is not assigned to the other characters; 
another will be a traveller, who has seen every thing, and been every 
where, and who is therefore able to supply a lively description of places 
and products, and to point out the analogous manners, customs, and 
ideas, of the modern East; a third may suggest practical improvements ; 
and by so doing, he will give the key-note to one man who has a won- 
derful memory for all kinds of ancient and modern anecdotes, which 
appear to him to illustrate and bear upon the principles developed, or 
the conduct followed; and there may be another yet, apt to remember 
or fabricate all kinds of poetry and snatches of verse, having some 
kind of connection with the matter in hand. All this is to be pro- 
duced, not in the stiff A-B-C-style of interlocution, but with all the 
animating turns and incidents of natural conversation.” 

The plan actually adopted, consisted, as is well known, of a 
short paper on some part of the Bible for every morning and 
evening of the year. There had been books constructed on 
the same general plan long before Kitto wrote, as every reader 
of Jay and Bogatzky is aware; but the execution, in Kitto’s 
case, was felicitously unique. As he himself expressed it in 
the preface to his second volume, the work is “ not a history, 
—not a commentary,—not a book of critical and antiquarian 
research,—not one of popular illustration, nor of practical re- 
flection,—but it is something of all these.” Sometimes a 
custom or a piece of dress supplies the matter of a fascinating 
paper; at other times the pictorial and moral interest of an 
entire scene or chapter is skilfully condensed into a brief 
article; while the sanctity of the Lord’s day is duly respected 
by the appropriation of the Sunday reading to subjects that 
bear more directly on the inner spiritual life, And as Dr 
Eadie has said in his discriminating “ Estimate,” ‘‘ Whether 
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the theme be Abel’s death, Lamech’s polygamy, Jubal’s harp, 
Enoch’s piety, Noah’s ark, Sarah’s veil, Hagar’s flight, Lot’s 
escape, Jacob’s pillar, Joseph’s bondage, or Pharaoh’s signet, 
each is told with a charming simplicity, surrounded with 
numerous and beautiful illustrations, and interspersed or 
closed with pointed and just reflections.” With what a rare 
power of word-painting does he introduce us into Abraham’s 
tent, and make us look as with our bodily senses on the 
simple majesty of patriarchal life! The effect of his “read- 
ings” on many a historical chapter of the Old Testament, 
is like removing the dust and dimness from some sacred 
painting by one of the old masters, and making the soiled 
canvas live. We have been struck by reading his account 
of his observations on Mount Ararat, as givén in his memoirs, 
when, seated on his mule, he kept gazing for hours on the sub- 
lime mountain, that he might fix it the more indelibly on 
his memory; and by then turning to his remarks on Ararat, 
as given in the first volume of his “ Illustrations” so many 
years afterwards. 


“ When our eyes first beheld ‘the dread magnificence’ of Ararat, 
we had already seen the loftiest and most remarkable mountains of 
the old world ; but yet, the effect of the view of this mountain was 
new and surprising. The reason appeared to be this :—most of the 
loftiest mountains of the world are but peaks of the uppermost ridge 
of mountain chains, It is these, perhaps, only, that are visible in the 
distance, and by the time you come near enough to look directly up 
to the summit, your ascent, however gradual, has been such that you 
are surprised at the small apparent height of the peak above you. 

But Ararat is not merely a summit of a ridge; it is a whole 
and ‘perfect mountain. Whether it be seen distant or near, the whole 
of its noble proportions, from the level of the plain to the summit, 
covered with snow even in the height of summer, are taken in at one 
view. It is, in fact, the culminating point, the gigantic corner- 
stone, of the ranges of the mountains which bound the three great 
empires of Russia, Turkey, and Persia. Never had nations a more 
noble boundary ; nor is there, perhaps, another object on earth which, 
from its mere natural aspect, would seem so worthy to be regarded as 
a monument of the greatest event in the world’s history—the bridge 
between the ante-diluvian and the post-diluvian worlds,” 


We are not sure that one feature in these most attractive 
volumes has been sufficiently marked. We refer to the ad- 
. mirable summaries of facts and contemporary opinions which 
are to be found in many of the papers on those questions on 
which science and archeological research touch on the domain 
of Scripture. Egypt, Babylon, and Nineveh, the catacombs 
of Rome, and the inscriptions on the rocks of the Arabian 
desert, are all made to whisper to him their latest secrets. 
We could name papers which probably would not require many 
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hours for their composition, but which, while all the forms and 
processes of scholarship are carefully excluded from them, are 
manifestly the matured result and reward of many weeks of 
previous reading and thought. There is not, perhaps, in the 
whole range of biblical commentary, a more intelligent and 
satisfactory view of the geology of Genesis, than is given in 
the earliest papers of this work. Indeed, in the clear and 
compact manner in which he states his case, and in the skill 
with which he selects and appropriates the faets which really 
bear on his point, and casts aside all superfluous and irrelevant 
matter, he often reminds us of Paley; and we are glad to re- 
cord another resemblance to Paley, in the steady growth of 
devotional sentiment with his years. 
Long before the last volume of the “ Bible Illustrations” was 
finished, Dr Kitto’s constitution had given unequivocal symp- 
toms of breaking up. Dull pains in the back of the head, 
with frequent neuralgic affections, aggravated by study, and 
often rendering it impossible for him even to correct his proofs 
in a bending posture, told but too plainly of an overtasked 
brain. Rest became a necessity in order to sustain activity, 
and even to prolong life. But this rest was not taken. To 
walk for hours together with no immediate aim, was, in his 
case, to break in violently upon the habits of a man who had 
almost lost the practice of placing one leg before another, and to 
call him to a most uncongenial task-work. And even when 
the prescribed hours of exercise were taken, and the mind 
partially soothed, it was only to return to the fresh excite- 
ment of new toil. Besides, what but toil was to feed the 
mouths of that numerous and dependent home-cirele? Nove- 
lists were making fortunes, and building palaces in the neigh- 
bourhood of London; but this unwearied contributor to the 
solid literature of England, and to the illustration of heaven’s 
own record, could scarcely keep himself one day a-head of 
want. It is true, that the opportune grant of a £100 a-year 
from Her Majesty's civil list made the struggle less desperate ; 
but toil, even with this, was needed in order to keep “ even 
with the world.” It was in vain, therefore, that his devoted 
wife seconded, by the most earnest entreaties, the advice of 
Dr Golding Bird, that he would cease from work for a while. 
His reply was, “ No, I must finish the work for which I have 
had the money; and if I knew I should die with the pén in 
my hand, I will go on as long as the Lord permits.” He was 
permitted to finish the work, and, with characteristic devotion, 
united with Mrs Kitto in thanking God when the closing 
sentence was written. But the very next morning, on attempt- 
ing to rise, he exclaimed, “Oh, Bell, I am numb all down my 
side.” It proved to be a slight attack of paralysis, and was 
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another step in his onward progress to a not far distant grave; 
for in less-than another month he was seized with a violent 
fit, which produced a state of temporary prostration and in- 
sensibility. And though medical treatment soon succeeded 
in restoring him to consciousness, he continued to be subject 
to a racking pain, which, combined with general debility, ren- 
dered bodily exertion distressing, and mental labour impossible. 

It was now that literary and benevolent men, both in Lon- 
don and in Edinburgh, made aware for the first time of the con- 
dition of Kitto, came forward by subscriptions to help in the 
salvation of so valuable a life. The movement was fitly and 
generously headed by Kitto’s old friend and patron at Bagdad, 
Sir John M‘Neill, G.C.B. A sum was procured sufficient to 
relieve him of existing pecuniary obligations, and to admit 
of his retiring for a time with his family to Germany and taking 
unbroken rest. 

Accordingly, on Wednesday, August 9th, 1854, Dr and Mrs 
Kitto, with seven of their children, the other two remaining 
in England, embarked for Rotterdam, and proceeding thence 
by way of Mayence and Manheim, and then in one of the 
Rhine steamers to Stuttgart, reached, on the following Tues- 
day, the place which the physicians had selected as their 
residence, in the little town of Cannstatt. The German 
home of the invalid English scholar, was finely situated. 
Flowing under his windows was the lovely Neckar; vineyards 
crowned the distant slopes; a fancy palace, the Wilhelmina, 
encircled by royal gardens, occupied the foreground; tranquil 
beauty reigned everywhere: but. the favourable results which 
many anticipated from this change of scene and release from 
toil, were prevented by bereavements which came in quick 
succession, and told with sad effect upon his already exhausted 
frame. Within little more than a month after his arrival 
at Cannstatt, his infant son, Henry Harlowe, was taken 
from his arms; and in a few weeks more, his “dear and 
highly gifted” daughter, Shireen, who, with her strong mental 
affinities and congenial tastes, had become doubly his daughter, 
was carried to the Friedhof, or “ peace-yard,” as the burying- 
place in that part of Germany is touchingly called. It was 
remarked that Kitto was very particular in the choice of a site 
for his beloved Shireen’s grave. ‘“ He wanted it,” he said, 
‘among old things, for he hated new things;” and as they 
bore her away, myrtle-crowned, according to the custom with 
the bodies of young unmarried females, he intimated the ex- 
pectation that he had come to Cannstatt to die, and that he 
should ere long be placed by her side. Remarkable dreams 
had marked all the great stages of his life, and one of start- 
ling vividness on board the Rhine steamer, in which he had 
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seen Mrs Kitto in the garb of widowhood, had been regarded 
by him as the shadow of his grave. And the following words 
in a letter to a friend are full of sacred premonitions:—* In the 
short time since I have been in this place, for benefit of health 
and economy of living, my cup has been filled very high, in 
the loss of my eldest daughter and youngest son, whom, with- 
in three short weeks, I have laid in one grave. But though 
heart-smitten, I have not been allowed to sorrow as having 
no hope; and I begin to perceive that, by these variously 
afflictive dispensations, my Lord is calling me ‘up hither’ to 
the higher room in which he sits, that I may see more of his 
grace, and that I may more clearly understand the inner mys- 
teries of his kingdom.” 

The expected summons, solemn but not dreaded, soon came. 
In a few days after the above letter was written, a fresh attack 
of his former malady supervened, with so violent symptoms as 
to baffle all the skill of medicine, and to foretell an early and 
fatal issue; and, on the morning of November 25, 1854, this 
faithful workman rested for ever from his labours, and entered 
into the joy of his Lord. 

Two days afterwards the mortal remains of Kitto were 
followed to the grave with religious ceremonies conducted by 
the decan of Gliessberg. He had lived long enough in Cann- 
statt to attract towards him a melancholy interest by his afflic- 
tions, and universal respect by his high literary reputation; in 
consequence of which, most of the English residents, and a 
very unusual number of the German inhabitants, graced the 
solemn procession. A tombstone, erected in fine taste by the 
publishers of his last work, and fitly bearing on the upper 
part of it a monogram taken from the tombs of the early 
Christians in the catacombs at Rome, which had formed the 
concluding pictorial illustration of his “Daily Bible Read- 
ings,” will enable strangers to identify the earthly resting- 
place of him who will be honourably known to future ages as 
the author of the “ Pictorial Bible.” 

We have already indicated in the progress of this sketch 
our view of the peculiar gift of Kitto, and of the specific ser- 
vice which he was raised up by Providence to perform for 
biblical literature. Belonging rather to the school of Harmer 
than of Henry, dealing more with the scenery of the Bible 
than with its sentiment, illustrating its drapery rather than 
its doctrine, he stands in his own chosen sphere unrivalled and 
unapproached. What was lost to him in the one semse, was 
compensated to him in the other by a wonderful faculty of 
observation and mental reproduction. When complaining 
of the more than liberal use that had been made. of his 
“ Pictorial Bible” by the popular commentators of America, 
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he himself describes what we conceive to be his characteristic 
and pre-eminent gift : ‘* Nothing in this line saves me from being 
smothered by my own children, but the certainty of actual 
knowledge which my residence and travels in the East confer, 
and the foundation thus afforded for the working of a strong faculty 
of mental association, which enables me to discover illustrative analo- 
gies where few would perceive them, and thus to gain constant 
accessions of materials from sources not commonly thought of 
or usually available; and so, between recognition, recollection, 
and research, to keep my information well a-head in this de- 
partment.” His flowers are not the dried collections of the 
botanist’s herbarium, but the fragrant and waving flowers of 
the meadow; and his characters are not shrivelled mummies, 
but living men with bloom upon their cheeks, and passion 
beating strong within their breasts. We could cite passages, 
even from his letters and journals, in which the examples of 
this gift are wonderful. Sitting in his room in Bagdad, and 
watching the contests of a spider with the long-waisted oriental 
wasp, he describes the whole with a most vivid distinctness, that 
makes you feel as if he had concentrated so many sun-beams 
on their movements, or as if the creatures of which he was 
writing, were of the bulk of elephants. Let the reader judge 
for himself, by the following extract, whether our estimate be 
exaggerated :— 

“‘ The spiders here are much larger than I have ever seen in Eng- 
land; but, considering the smallness of body in the largest spider, 
compared with that of a wasp, I was surprised that they would under- 
take so large an insect ; and not only so, but even a little spider, or 
one that in England we should call middle-sized, when he sees him 
entangled, will venture upon him maugre his sting. The strength of 
wing in a wasp being very great, he often gets away after having been 
entangled, and sometimes in spite of the efforts of the spider to en- 
tangle him further. Then he flies to some standing-place, where he 
cleans himself from the relics of the web, and very often returns to 
the window before which the webs are spread, again flying fearlessly 
about as if in derision of new attempts to ensnare him, till, at last, he 
is so fairly caught, that he cannot possibly be disengaged, by any 
effort of wing, till the spider has inflicted the wound, from which 
there is no recovery ; like many other fools, with fewer legs and no 
wings, who will still sport with the dangers of which they have been 
fully warned, till they are destroyed at last. I have observed that 
the spider always takes great care to keep its body out of reach of the 
sting of the wasp, till it has fairly held him firmly, wing and foot, by 
the web, its own long legs not being endangered by the operation. 
Then, when the victim is quite securely fastened, and can move neither 
to the right hand nor the left, the ogre spider comes behind and in- 
flicts two wounds, one in the neck and the other on the top of the 
head ; and so powerful is the poison, that such wounds, from a mode- 
rately-sized spider, kill the strongest wasp in about a minute from 
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their infliction ; indeed, the contortions of body by which it has still 
endeavoured to disengage itself, have generally ceased on the inflic- 
tion of the second wound: The spider, then, when it sees it fairly 
dead, takes it away to some obscure corner to suck out its juices un- 
molested ; but if too large to be so carried, this business is done on 
the spot. I have been surprised to see a moderately-sized spider 
carry off, with much agility, a wasp four times its own weight. This 
business of devouring the marrow and juices takes about eight hours, 
during which its head is half buried in the body of the wasp; then, 
all the nutriment being probably extracted, it is either hung up in the 
web as a trophy, or disengaged from it, and suffered to fall to the 
ground. I have seen it often happen, that a very small spider has 
undertaken a wasp, whilst some great hulking fellow of a spider has 
lain quiet in a corner; and when, with much ado, the poor little 
creature has, by the sweat of his brow, succeeded in binding the cap- 
tive, and inflicting the death-blow, that great ‘Q in the corner’ 
would drop down, and, driving off the little one, secure the prey for 
himself; acting quite as if he had lived with men and learnt their 
ways; as more fully appeared when poor Pilgarlick, indignant at such 
an outrage and injustice, would approach and remonstrate, probably 
in the hope of being allowed to share the spoil, at least. After re- 
peated repulses, I have seen the tyrant, irritated at his importunity, 
seize him, bind him as the wasp had been bound, and slay him as 
the wasp had been slain. I conclude that the little one became de- 
fenceless by the injection of its poison into the wasp, else I cannot 
conceive how the great Jubberly fellow could so easily have conquered 
that brave and desperate little Hotspur. I am sorry to say of the 
spiders that there is no unanimity among them. Two never concur in 
undertaking a wasp; though, when too much for one, jt might be an 
easy conquest for two. That they are cannibals, also, I much regret 
to state; for I often see the hard legs of a spider, standing in the 
web as they naturally do, or else pinned against the wall, connected 
by the skin of the back, whilst all the body has been abstracted. I 
fear, also, that they practise infanticide, as I perceive that many of 
these skeletons are of very young ones, in places where I had observed 
pregnant females. I have no doubt that either father or mother had 
devoured their own offspring. They account, however, a wasp better 
fare than one of their own species; as, in the occurrence of such 
affairs as I have just related, after the small spider is killed, the mur- 
derer returns to the wasp, and has nothing to say to the other till this 
is finished.” 


Kitto’s latest work, “ The Bible Illustrations,” appears to 
us to have brought into prominence another quality, not ab- 
sent, indeed, from his earlier writings, but which stands out in 
this work so fully to observation, as to impart to it one of its 
greatest excellencies, and to render it most unjust to speak of 
Kitto as a man of only one gift, unusually developed. We 
refer to his keen perception of human nature, and to the sin- 
gularly rich, fresh, and often original, vein of moral reflection, 
which stands closely related to this power, and is, indeed, in a 
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great measure its fruit. The extract which we have just 
made presents something of this quality, relieved and lightened 
by the play of a most gentle humour ; and his letters abound 
with instances of his power of shrewd observation. His pub- 
lishers appear to have informed him that his theory about 
the sons of God having taken to themselves wives from among 
the daughters of men, given in one of his “ Daily Illustrations,” 
had startled some excellent persons from their propriety. 
Kitto in part regretted the article, but he hints that there is 
that in human nature which may allay any fears on the merely 
commercial aspect of the case: “Iregret, upon the whole, 
that I did more than state the view among others; but as it 
is, people will like the book none the less for being able to dis- 
cover some odd matter here and there, of no essential import- 
ance, with which they can find fault. It is a great pleasure 
for readers to be able now and then to think themselves wiser 
than the author; and it creates a feeling of benignity towards 
him, which is not experienced with regard to one who is always 
in the right.” With his remarkable knowledge of man, Kitto 
united a preference for those scenes in which man could be 
best studied; and, with Dr Johnson and Charles Lamb, ap- 
pears to have considered a walk along the Strand, from St 
Paul’s to Temple Bar, to be one of the most interesting exer- 
cises in the world. Even without his peculiar discourage- 
ments and difficulties, John Kitto would have been a very re- 
markable man; but when it is remembered that he was deaf 
from the age of thirteen, his attainments and achievements 
mark him as one of the wonders of his age. 

And in this view Kitto is not only a teacher, but himself a 
lesson. He was accustomed to read with interest the lives of 
men who had struggled manfully with difficulties resembling 
his own. Ferguson, the shepherd-astronomer, and Bloomfield, 
the blind poet, cheered him in his father’s attic, when he had 
returned from the cuffs and blows of the tyrant Bowden. And 
many a brave heart, standing far down in the fearful pit and 
the miry clay, will learn from the story of the poor deaf work- 
house boy of Plymouth, who rose in no very long life to com- 
mand the universal respect of the scholars of England, Ger- 
many, and America, and to enable men to read the Bible in 
its own light of oriental scenes and customs,—to struggle on 
. bravely in the great life-battle, and to see that perseverance 
and faith, “heart within and God o’erhead,” can conquer 
every thing but impossibilities, For faith in God lay at the 
root of all Kitto’s perseverance, and without it he would have 
become a spiritless serf, a maniac, or a suicide. He did not 
live, indeed, to spend a calm old age, reposing on his laurels; 
but he lived long enough to accomplish all that he had hoped, 
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and to leave behind him this noble testimony, which may be 
taken as the sublime moral of his life :— 


“Thirty years ago, before ‘ the Lord caused me to wander from my 
father’s house,’ and from my native place, I put my mark upon this 
passage in Isaiah, ‘I am the Lord: they shall not be ashamed that 
wait on Me.’ Of the many books I now possess, the Bible that bears 
this mark is the only one that belonged to me at that time. It now 
lies before me; and I find that, although the hair, which was then dark 
as night, has meanwhile become ‘a sable silvered,’ the ink which marked 
this text has grown into intensity of blackness as the time advanced ; 
corresponding with, and, in fact, recording, the growing intensity of 
the conviction, that ‘they shall not be ashamed that wait for Thee.’ 
I believed it then, but I know it now; and I can write probatum est 
with my whole heart over against the symbol, which that mark is to 
me, of my ancient faith. 

“*‘They shall not be ashamed that wait for Me.’ Looking back 
through the long period which has passed since I set my mark to 
these words—a portion of human life which forms the best and bright- 
est, as well as the most trying and conflicting in all men’s experience 
—it is a joy to be able to say, ‘I have waited for Thee, and have not 
been ashamed.’ Under many perilous circumstances, in many most 
trying scenes, amidst faintings within and fears without, and under 
sorrows that rend the heart, and troubles that crush it down, I have 
waited for Thee ; and, lo, I stand this day as one not ashamed.” 





Art. VI.—A Commentary on Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. 
By Rev. T. V. Moorg, D.D., Pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Richmond, Va. 


It may be safely affirmed, that a new era has dawned on 
English Hermeneutic Theology, and the fact should be re- 
corded with gratitude. For excellent as are the older com- 
mentaries in our language, (and they are so valuable that 
they cannot be dispensed with, even now, by any one who 
wishes to be imbued with the spirit of the sacred record,) it 
is an undeniable fact, one that presses itself on the attention 
of the student’ at every step of his progress, that they do not 
meet and satisfy the wants of the time. 

We shall, perhaps, suggest what we conceive to be the new 
element that gives character to the commentaries that are 
from time to time coming forth to meet the exigencies of the age, 
when we say that they are distinguished by a manly criticism, 

VOL. V.—NO, XVII. 28- 
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that does not fear to look a difficulty full in the face. It is 
not satisfied with being copious and pious on the plain decla- 
rations of the living oracles, but the obscure utterings are 
pondered, and their hidden meaning sought after, and often 
found and brought forth, to add to the priceless stores of the 
treasury of things new and old, in which the church of God 
rejoices. And it is eminently practical as well as critical. It 
makes a minute, patient, and learned examination of the 
sacred text the foundation of the development of doctrine 
and practical inference and remark. It seeks to ascertain 
the mind of the Spirit in each enunciation of the great Re- 
vealer, and thus put into the hand of the Christian warrior 
the sword of the Spirit, with its heavenly temper and keen 
edge uninjured. 

The writing commentaries of this class is a work of Hereu- 
lean labour, and no one who has a due sense of the require- 
ments of the case will think of attempting the exposition of 
the entire Scriptures. That honour is not for any one man. 
The result, whenever attained, will be a composite one, and 
will consist of monographs from many hands. The incom- 
parable work of Eadie on the Ephesians, and Hodge’s ex- 
haustive commentary on the Romans, will be universally 
accepted as worthy contributions to this noble effort. And 
in this galaxy of interpreters of the Word, that shall at once 
adorn and instruct the church in her latter and better day, 
this work on the Prophets of the Restoration is entitled to, 
and we are confident will secure, no mean place. We have no 
hesitation in saying, that, as yet, there is no German work 
that we have seen that is entitled to a place in this assembly 
of worthies. No one can deny the great value and indispen- 
sable necessity of such works to every scholar, without ex- 
posing his own ignorance or presumption, and perhaps both. 
But the master-works of such men as Tholuck, and Hengsten- 
berg, and Olshausen, have defects both in criticism and in 
doctrinal exposition that are-felt at every step. Nearly akin 
as we are, and much as we have in common, there is a radical 
difference between the Teutonic mind and ours. An argument 
that is demonstration to a German scholar is often very far 
from bringing conviction to us; and difficulties that seem in- 
surmountable to him make but very little obstruction in the 
_ progress of our reasoning. To use his own hackneyed ex- 

pression, our “stand-point” is different. 

And yet, as we have already said, the aid of our metaphy- 
sical and learned brethren is indispensable. The work is to 
be done by the Anglo-Saxon mind, enriched by German cul- 
ture. It is a happy combination of the good sense and direot- 
ness of the one with the patient and learned acuteness of the 
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other, that is needed. Nor are we willing to give this noble 
work exclusively into the hands of our theological professors and 
teachers of biblical criticism. These men, with all their piety 
and learning, generally look at the world through the loop- 
hole of a study window, and have far too little acquaintance 
with the wants and modes of action of that great mass of mind 
that is to be redeemed and sanctified by the truth. And 
hence they are not so skilful as they might be in arresting and 
satisfying those who are engaged so eagerly in the actual 
struggle of life. Give a pastor a good degree of the professor's 
learning, and his familiar acquaintance with the busy and 
fluctuating thoughts of men, as he meets them in the working- 
day-world, will be of signal advantage in enabling him to guide 
the sword of the Spirit to the very point most vulnerable. In 
short, we suppose that the perfection of a commentary must 
combine the facts of learned research and practical dexterity. 
No one, we think, can read Eadie’s works on Ephesians and 
Colossians, without perceiving on every page that he is a 
preacher as well as a professor. 

This same most desirable quality attaches, in a highly gra- 
tifying degree, to the work before us. While it is compli- 
mentary to the author's diligence and self-denial, that such a 
work has been conceived and brought forth amid the exact- 
ing and exhausting labours of a large pastoral charge, it is 
also the better for that very reason. We see that he looks 
at truth, and handles it, not as a dead fossil, but as a living, 
operative reality, that must move as well as enlighten the 
hearts and consciences of men. Yet, were we in a critical 
mood, we might suggest that perhaps there is a little too 
much of the preacher to be seen here. The style is too in- 
tense and epithetical and antithetical. There is a trifle too 
much of flourish and rhetorie for a commentary. But we can 
readily pardon so slight a blemish when it is but the excess 
of so good a thing. 

And we cannot but hope that the new style of criticism 
will develop a new style of preaching. We cannot find it in 
our hearts to depreciate those grand old divines and preachers 
who adorned and instructed the times (for there were giants 
in those days), and we bless God for them. But may we not 
suggest that they were too systematic and general, and that 
even they would have been improved by the modern culture ; 
—that a minuter criticism would have given greater definite- 
ness and exactness of application; and that a closer study of 
the forms of belief developed by the time, would have fitted 
them for a more efficient application of the gospel remedy to 
the diseases of humanity? We trust that the ministry is get- 
ting more into sympathy with the actual world of hoping, 
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. pining, doubting, struggling men and women; and that this 
closer acquaintance with present wants will enable the minis- 
ters of God more fully and triumphantly to vindicate the 
claim of the gospel to be rest for the weary and satisfaction 
for the doubting. At all events, we know that an exclusive 
attachment to the old forms of preaching truth would greatly 
disable the modern preacher in his attack on the powers of 
darkness. It is the same precious, unalterable truth, but its 
form of presentation and illustration may, and must, be diver- 
sified, to meet the infinite varieties of ever-changing error. 
Our science and our art must keep full-abreast of all other 
arts and sciences. It will not do to go to work with the 
match-lock and cross-bow, when the enemy is using Minie 
rifles and Paixhan guns. 

Dr Moore has been very happy, we think, in selecting his 
portion of the Word of God—the closing period of the Old 
Testament dispensation, that stretches from the return from 
Babylon to the five centuries of silence that intervened be- 
tween the promise of the messenger that was to prepare the 
way of Jehovah, and the startling announcement of one ery- 
ing in the wilderness, “ Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make his paths straight.” It was, as our author most appro- 
priately and suggestively calls it, the period of restoration. 
It witnessed the rebuilding of the ruined temple, amid the 
rejoicing hopes of the young and the tearful memories of the 
old. It was a twilight time—but it was morning twilight, 
illumined by three bright day-stars, which did not lose their 
gentle and cheering radiance, but were swallowed up by the 
full light of the perfect day of the Sun of Righteousness. 
This whole period has a peculiar and tender interest. It is 
all tremulous with hope and desire. It stood on the tiptoe of 
anxious and yet hopeful expectation. It is an old Scotch 
custom to announce the presence of royalty on the battle- 
field by a peculiar flourish of trumpets. We hear this in 
Malachi: “ The Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to 
his temple, even the Messenger of the covenant whom ye 
delight in: behold, he shall come, saith the Lord of hosts.” 
The shout of a King was in their camp. 

And is there not a special fitness in the study of this por- 
tion just now, when we seem to be about to witness the dawn 
.of a brighter day for the church? For much as interpreters 
differ in particulars, they agree in the great hope that we are 
on the verge of great things—that a new era in the adminis- 
tration of Christ’s kingdom is at the door. 

But we must not vaticinate. We would rather express 
our acknowledgments to our author that he has not felt called 
to enlighten us on unfulfilled prophecy. We rejoice that he 
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has not been bitten by the prophetical mania of the Armaged- 
donites, who not only locate the arena for the great battle, 
but call the combatants by name, and kindly suggest the 
military policy that will lead to victory ;—an act of fore- 
thought that all the expectant warriors should make a note 
of for future use. 

But it is not simply in the selection of the theme that there 
is great felicity, but in the whole arrangement and execution 
of the work. The common version has its proper and yet 
rarely conceded place in critical commentaries, at the head of 
the page, without obtrusively taking up too large a portion 
of it; the new translation is accurate, preserving the Hebrew 
idiom with remarkable closeness, and not only prefaces each 
book, but is presented in full in the notes; so that the new 
and old version, with the commentary, can be seen at a 
glance. The arrangement of the page is incomparably better 
than in any other work we have ever seen. And then the 
notes preserve a happy medium between learned dulness and 
wearisome fulness of reference on the one hand, and pious 
but common-place remark on the other. Each portion is 
finished off by inferences, natural, pointed, apothegmatic, and 
pregnant. Many of them will stick in the memory of the 
reader. And hence others than clergymen will find the book 
an interesting and profitable one. There is no small advan- 
tage to our author in the fact that, so far as English readers 
are concerned, he traverses an almost untrodden field. Those 
who have made this remarkable trio of prophets a special 
study, have left their labours for the most part buried in a 
dead language. We may give information to some, even of 
our clerical readers, when we record the names of labourers 
in precisely the same field that Dr Moore has chosen. Such 
works as Nesi Breves Observationes in Comm., Rab. Davidis 
Kimchi in Aggem Zechariam et Malachiam, Paris, 1557; and 
Willii Prophete Haggeus, Zacharias, Malachias Comment, 
illustrati, Bremze, 1638; and Varenii Trifolium Propheticum, 
Rostoch, 1662; though eovering precisely the same ground 
with the present work, will most assuredly never jostle it in 
the competition for public favour. We think, therefore, that 
this Commentary supplies a deficiency in our apparatus for 
study. Perhaps no part of the sacred Scriptures is less read 
than the prophets of the restoration; and yet they are full 
of hope and encouragement, as well as reproof and warning, 
for a church called tu build the wall in troublous times,— 
to hold the implements of labour in one hand and the wea- 
pons of war in the other, and finding it ever needful to keep 
alive a loving, trusting heart, in order to give energy and 
efficiency to both,—in short, for a church which, though now 
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beset by enemies, looks with steadfast faith to the coming of 
‘a better day. 

The publisher has done his part of the work well, with the 
exception of a few typographical errors, and the very remark- 
able omission of an interclause of the new translation of chap. 
i. verse 7, of Haggai, and found on p. 60. We are disposed, 
however, to enter our protest in behalf of the brethren who 
are low in purse, against the size and consequent cost of the 
work. It might have been published in a neat and handsome 
duodecimo, and thus have come within the means of a much 
larger circle of those who would greatly appreciate its perusal. 
The price of two dollars for a Commentary on three of the 
minor prophets would suggest a painful question in the rule 
of three to many a poor clergyman. 

But by far the most striking point in this work is found in - 
the introduction. We have, first, a discussion of the nature 
of the prophetic gift; which is defined as “ something bestowed 
by God on any one, by virtue of which he was qualified and 
authorised to speak authoritatively for him.” The prophet is 
one who speaks instead of another, and that without reference 
to the question whether the announcement refers to present, 
past, or future. Then follows a new and very striking classi- 
fication of the different modes of God’s manifestations to man. 
First, the theophanee, in which God revealed himself by visi- 
ble appearances, and extending through the patriarchal dis- 
pensation, and closing with the mission of Moses. The Mosaic 
dispensation is termed theopneustic, because in it God revealed 
himself mediately through inspired men. The third dispensa- 
tion is the Christian, and which is called theologic, because in 
it God reveals himself permanently by inspired writings. This 
classification deserves attention, and for a full comprehension 
of its character and bearings we refer the reader to the ex- 
tended discussion of it, to be found in this excellent introduction. 

In discussing the literature of these three prophetic books, 
our author pays a deserved tribute to the wonderful genius, 
learning, and services of John Ualvin, in revealing the mind of 
the Spirit as here recorded. Indeed, it seems that, while 
many of the older commentaries are becoming mere library 
lumber or repositories of curious, exploded theories of inter- 
pretation, the great thinker and theologian of the Reforma- 
tion is getting a firmer hold on the reverence and affection of 
the most advanced minds amongst us. There are some 
statues so gigantic in proportions, that they are not seen to 
advantage except at a distance. So it has been with him. 
For a time after the great impulse which he gave to the gene- 
ration in which he lived, it was fashionable to neglect him. 
But now he is again rising above the horizon, a luminary of 
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the first magnitude, whose calm and serene radiance will, as 
we trust, shine on the way of life till the end of time.* 

We close this work with a feeling of profound satisfaction, 
and recommend it to all students of the Bible. And a re- 
perusal of these three prophets, with the lights that are now 
offered, is suggestive at once of hope and fear. For as we are 
cheered by promise of the speedy and glorious coming of the 
Son of God, we are reminded that when he comes he will in- 
augurate a day of searching scrutiny. He will be as refiners’ 
fire and as fullers’ soap. He brings, therefore, both blessings 
and cursings. And while we trace the first streaks of the 
morning light, we catch a glimpse of consuming fire that shall 
burn the enemies of God. 


Art. VIL.-—Calvin and Servetus: the Reformer’s Share in the 
Trial of Michael Servetus historically ascertained. From 
the French, with Notes and Additions. By the Rev. 
W. K. Tweepiz. Johnstone & Hunter, Edinburgh. 


Hap Servetus been burned by the Romanists at Vienne, we 
should probably never have heard his name; or, at most, his 
case would have excited no higher interest than the thousands 
of martyrs who have fallen victims to inquisitorial power. His 
wild speculations in theology, together with his more useful 
discoveries in physiological science, would have been swept 
into oblivion by the flames of Papal justice. 

We initiate our present effort with this (as some may think) 
bold announcement, that our readers may bear in mind the 
proposition which we hope to demonstrate, and that they 
may fairly and fully weigh all the facts as they shall be given 
in detail. Rome had consigned myriads of God’s most faith- 
ful ones to the rack, the fire, and the dungeons of the In- 
quisition, for the damning heresy of calling in question her 
dogmas and authority, until these things came to be con- 
sidered matters of course; and until, from the vast numbers 
of her victims, a single name, unless one of marked eminence, 
was lost from public view. 

But few of all the distinguished names connected with the 
great Reformation of the sixteenth century have obtained a 


* We notice, with special pleasure, that Dr Schaff, in his new work on Religion in 
— acknowledges that Calvinism is the dominant influence in the American 
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more world-wide renown than that which stands at the head of 

‘thisarticle. And for what reason? Not because, like Luther, 
Melancthon, Calvin, and others, he battled manfully * for 
the faith once delivered to the saints,” and contributed much 
to the purging of the church from error and delusion; not 
because of any signal service he rendered to the temporal in- 
terests of mankind; not even because he died a martyr at the 
stake, for the theological opinions he sought to promulgate to 
the world ;—but because he suffered at the hands of those pro- 
Jessing the Reformed faith, under the walls of Geneva. Men of 
every shade of faith, from the most orthodox to the most 
heretical, can easily perceive now that the practice of perse- 
cution for religious opinions but ill comports with the pure 
and correct gospel precepts which were taught in that repub- 
lican city. But then, the chiefest Reformers had not so 
learned the doctrines of their divine Master as to realise that 
the weapons of their warfare were not carnal. Those clouds 
of error and superstition, which had enveloped the church in 
their folds for a thousand years, had only begun to break 
away and admit the rays of the Sun of Righteousness to the 
minds of men. The whole system of truth, as revealed in the 
precepts of Christ and his apostles, in faith and practice, was 
not yet fully grasped and clearly understood, even by the 
mightiest minds and the purest spirits of the Reformation. 
The consequence was, that Servetus fell before the power of a 
Protestant tribunal, just as he would have done at the hands 
of Romanists a few months before, had not circumstances pre- 
vented. 

But at whose door lies the sin of putting the heretic to 
death? We anticipate the answer which many, and perhaps 
the world generally, would give. Romanists, and many Pro- 
testants too, for generations past, have unhesitatingly visited 
the crime on the great Genevan Reformer. By many, of 
whom we should have expected other sentiments, Calvin has 
been regarded as the vengeful and truculent murderer of Ser- 
vetus. And from absence of the necessary testimony in the 
case, the most ardent professors of that system of faith so 
clearly set forth in the immortal “ Institutes,” have been 
borne along by the tide of public opinion, and only enabled to 
offer a plausible defence for their adherence to his doctrines, 
by separating them from the life of Calvin himself. 

' But justice, though tardy, seems at last to have entered 
upon its perfect work. The errors of the writers upon this 
subject heretofore, seem now likely to be corrected. Not a 
few during the last 150 years have professed to give correct 
narratives of this, at least one of the most remarkable 
trials ever had before a human tribunal. De la Roche, 
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Mosheim, Alwoerden, and Jennebier, during the last century ; 
and Fleury, Trechsel, Valayre, and Audin, of the present; 
have given the results of their labours. Some of these wrote 
with undisguised hostility to Calvin and his doctrines; and 
all, in the absence of the authentic data, which were abso- 
lutely necessary to a fair exposition of the solemn procedure. 
Audin, one of the most recent, and a Romanist, wrote his 
“ Vie de Calvin,” as a set-off to D’Aubigneé’s “ History of the 
Reformation.” Maunder, too, represents the agency of Cal- 
vin in the death of Servetus as leaving an indelible stain on 
his character. 

It is well known that the late Dr Thomas M‘Crie contem- 
plated giving the world a life of Calvin, as he had done that 
of Scotland’s great Reformer, Knox; and for this purpose 
sent his son, John M‘Crie, to Geneva, to examine the regis- 
ters of the city, and thus draw upon original sources for his 
materials. A biography of Calvin from a Scottish stand- 
point, to be placed side by side with that of his “true yoke 
fellow ” Knox, would be an invaluable contribution to Presby- 
terian literature. But the intentions of both father and son 
were frustrated by a wise Providence, which called them to 
go up higher; and the work is now in the hands of another 
of the same family, Thomas M‘Crie, D.D., who will, if God 
permit, ere long give the results of their united efforts to the 
world. 

But our regrets for the loss of the labours of two eminently 
qualified friends of Calvin, have been more than mitigated by 
the efforts that have been made by one of a different faith 
from the great Reformer, and whose testimony, consequently, 
comes to us divested of the suspicion of prejudice in his 
favour. 

The original records of the trial of Servetus before the 
“ Little Council of Geneva™ were, until recently, supposed to 
be lost. We have now the satisfaction of announcing that 
this is not the fact. And the discovery of these records is 
due to the efforts of one not of Calvin’s faith. We may then 
reasonably anticipate that he “ will a plain, unvarnished tale 
deliver.” In 1844, Mons. Albert Rilliet, whom we learn to 
be a Unitarian clergyman of Geneva, published a brochure or 
treatise on this proceeding, which was based upon the original 
documents, which had not been before published or examined. 
In this tractate we now have probably all the light that we 
ever can have, until the secrets of all hearts shall be made 
known at the judgment bar.* 


* Its title in the original French is, “Relation du Proces Criminel Intente a 


Geneve, en 1553, contre Michel Servet, redigee d’apres les Documents Originaux, par 
Albert Rilliet.” 
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To present even a cursory view of the life of Calvin, would 
‘ be both unnecessary and far exceed our prescribed limits. 
But to do justice to the labours of Mons. Rilliet, we shall 
find it necessary to notice the principal events in the life of 
his antagonist before the tragic scene which closed with his 
death. 

Michael Servetus, also called Reves, was a Spaniard, a 
native of Villanova in Aragon. He first saw the light about 
1509, and was, consequently, of about the same age with Cal- 
vin. At an early age he exhibited a taste for religious specu- 
lations, and a decided aversion to the scholastic theology of 
the Romish Church. In consequence of these traits of cha- 
racter, his father, who is supposed to have designed him for 
the church, fearing that his speculations might expose him to 
the fury of the Inquisition, changed his purpose, and sent him 
to the University of Toulouse, to study law. Here he became 
associated with some young men who had imbibed the doc- 
trines of Luther, and at their solicitations applied himself to 
the study of theology with them. Being now deeply interested 
in the new doctrines, and ambitious to distinguish himself in 
the work of the Reformation, he left Toulouse and travelled 
over Italy, where, in February 1530, he was present at the 
coronation of Charles V. Passing into Germany, he stopped 
at Bale, the residence of CEcolampadius. The latter, who at 
first welcomed him, soon discovered that he abjured vastly 
more than the errors of Rome, and differed not less with the 
Reformed than with the adherents of the Pope. The discovery 
of his denial of the doctrine of the Trinity detached (colam- 
padius from him; and he experienced the same cold reception 
from Bucer and Capito at Strasburg. 

Denounced by these Reformers, he determined now to act 
for himself, and to form a party of his own through the influ- 
ence of his writings. In 1531, he published his first work at 
Hagenau, entitled “De Trinitatis Erroribus, Libri VII.” This 
was succeeded by another work in the following year, entitled 
“ Dialogorum de Trinitate, Libri II.” A copy of each of these 
books is now in the Angelic Library at Rome, in both of which 
the doctrine of the Trinity is rejected. These writings were 
not without their influence, both in arresting the progress of 
the Reformation, and in promoting heresy and schism. To 
them Dr M‘Crie traces the sources of the errors that prevailed 
in Italy in the sixteenth century.* 

The publication of these opinions brought down upon 
Servetus a storm of opposition from the Reformers at Bale 
and Strasburg, which he was ill able to encounter. And not 
meeting with the success which he had anticipated, he resolved 

* History of Reformation in Italy, pp. 150, 151. 
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to change both his name and profession. Assuming the name 
of Villeneuve, he went to Paris to pursue the study of medicine. 
As an indication of the brilliant, though ill-directed genius of 
the man, it appears evident that he made the first discovery 
of the circulation of the blood, more than seventy years before 
the announcement of Harvey. 

During his stay in Paris, he still devoted himself to the 
study of theology, and for the first time sought an interview 
with Calvin, who was then in the city, but failed in obtaining 
it. From Paris he went to Lyons, where, to earn the means 
of support, he became corrector of the press, and published an 
edition of the Geography of Ptolemy with notes. Returning 
again to Paris in 1537, he taught mathematics, geography, 
and astrology,—the last of which drew down upon him the 
vengeance of the Sorbonne, and a sentence of Parliament. 
From Paris he went to Charlieu, where he practised medicine. 
In 1541, he took up his residence in Vienne in Dauphiné, a 
place destined to be little less memorable in his history than 
Geneva itself, where he engaged in the duties of his profession, 
and also in some literary labours. 

It was at Vienne that he first entered into correspondence 
with Calvin. His acquaintance had been cut by the Reformers 
in Germany, and he now essayed the assimilation of a mind 
mightier than theirs to his peculiar theological tenets. But 
as might have been expected, he was foiled here in a more 
signal manner than before. So far from finding a pliant tool, 
on whom he should be able to impress his soul-destroying 
dogmas, he found himself all at once in the hands of an intel- 
lectual giant of unyielding principle, and was doomed to 
mourn over a bitter discomfiture, the mortification of which 
doubtless, at a later period, instigated him to a retaliation on 
the Reformer, in a manner which he hoped to find more effec- 
tual than a theological dispute. For about six years Calvin 
endured the discussion of the loathsome errors and the insult- 
ing language of his antagonist, in the vain hope of converting 
him to the truth. At last he denounced him as incorrigible ; 
and, in February 1546, he wrote to Viret that famous letter, 
in which he avows his determination to render the heretic’s 
visit to Geneva fatal to him, should he exercise the temerity 
to venture thither: ‘‘ Nam si venerit, modo valeat mea 
authoritas, vivam exire numquam patiar.” * : 

Meanwhile the Spaniard was not idle. He was laboriously 
engaged on the great work of his life,—a work which was des- 
tined, ere long, to call forth the thunders of both Popish and 


rsonal friend of Calvin, and others, reasoned strenuously against its 


* Henry quotes this letter as written to Farel, then at Metz. Alex, Morus, a 
enry’s Life of Calvin, vol. ii., p. 181. 
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Protestant tribunals, and wind up his earthly career. This 
- book was entitled “Christianismi Restitutio; ”—not simply a 
refutation of one particular doctrine, but an entire system of 
theology, combating alike “the monstrous absurdities of 
Rome, and the pretended reforms of Protestant doctors.” 
“ And had it been able,” says Rilliet, “to force itself into 
publicity, thename of Servetus might not have awakened, as now, 
only the idea of anti-Trinitarian.”"—(P. 69.) From a passage 
quoted from this work by Sigmond, Servetus must have been 
far from Unitarianism. Though rejecting the doctrine of the 
Trinity, he uses the following language :—speaking of Christ, 
he says, “ Ipse non sit creatura, nec finitze potentiz, sed vere 
adorandus verusque Deus.” Thus he denied his humanity, 
and made him the absolute God. This conclusion he arrived 
at, however, from any other than exalted and correct views of 
God or the Son of God. He was a thorough Pantheist; with 
him every thing was a part of the divine nature. The bench 
on which he sat, and even the devil himself, he avowed before 
the Council of Geneva, were parts of the divine essence. 
Christ, therefore, was the “ verus Deus,” and to be adored, in 
a no higher sense than blocks of wood, and fiends in the nether 
world. The Trinity he characterised on his trial as a three- 
headed monster, a “‘ Cerberus,” the dream of Augustine, and 
an invention of the devil.”"—(P. 118.) 

After an ineffectual overture to a bookseller at Bale, Ser- 
vetus procured the printing of the “Restitutio” at Vienne, a 
printer of that place* having consented to construct a secret 
workshop for the purpose. The book appeared about the 
beginning of the year 1553. Five bales of copies were sent 
to Lyons; as many to Chatillon; still more to Frankfort; 
and others to Geneva. One of the copies fell into the hands 
of Calvin, by what means does not appear. It is not proba- 
ble, however, that he was the first in Geneva to get possession 
of the work; nor was he the person who furnished the in- 
formation to the Viennese, which led to the arrest of the 
author. The paper warfare across the Swiss Alps had for 
some years ceased, and Calvin was amply occupied in settling 
the religious faith and political institutions of Geneva, though 
he doubtless kept a sleepless eye upon one whom he knew to 
be so dangerous an enemy, so long within less than a hundred 
miles of him. 

‘ How then was the discovery made? Who was the in- 
former? There lived at this time, at Geneva, a French 
nobleman from Lyons, who had fled thither from persecution, 
by the name of William de Trie. De Trie had a near re- 
lation at Lyons, still in the bosom of the Romish Church, by 


* William Queroult, overseer of the Archbishop’s press at Vienne. 
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the name of Arneys. A correspondence between these two 
persons first led to the disclosures which were followed by 
such tragical results. The blood of Protestant worthies had 
been ruthlessly shed in that part of France, and it seemed 
just ground of complaint on the part of De Trie, that a blas- 
phemer like Servetus should be tolerated under the same 
authority. Hence, he wrote to Arneys, reproaching him and 
his church for suffering such evils to exist unmolested within 
its pale, and claiming that such crimes were more effectually 
punished in Protestant Geneva. Referring to Servetus and 
his book he says, “Suppose now that a man should declare 
that the Trinity in which we believe is a Cerberus, a hellish 
monster, and should heap upon it all imaginable abuse, and 
make a mock at all which the ancient fathers have said 
thereon,—in what light would such a man appear among 
you! How base a thing it is that they should be led to death 
who acknowledge that there is one only God, and that prayer 
must be offered to him in the name of Jesus Christ, while 
such a man as this (Servetus), who regards Christ as an idol, 
who tramples on all the principles of faith, revives all the 
absurdities of the old heretics, condemns the baptism of chil- 
dren, calling it a devilish invention,—should be held in esteem 
among you, and treated as if he had done nothing amiss! 
The man to whom I refer is a Spaniard or Portuguese, 
Michael Servetus by name. But he is known by that of 
Villeneuve, plays the physician, and has just had a work 
printed at Arnoullet’s office in Vienne.” In this letter, De 
Trie enclosed the title, the register, and the first four leaves 
of the “ Restitutio.” * 

This appeal stung Arneys to the quick, and he immediately 
placed the letter in the hands of Ory, the inquisitor of the 
diocese of Lyons. Servetus was forthwith arrested, and un- 
derwent an examination at Vienne before Montgiron, the 
general-lieutenant of Dauphiné. The result of this examina- 
tion was a failure in fixing the authorship on Servetus. The 
examination of Queroult and the operatives in the printing- 
office, was attended with no better success. De Trie was then 
written to for fuller information; and he was enabled to fur- 
nish it. It will be seen here that De Trie, who had brought 
the charge against Servetus, in a private letter to a friend, 
was now laid under the necessity of establishing it, or stand 
convicted of slandering his neighbour. He had asserted that 
the physician at Vienne, bearing the name of Villeneuve, was 
Servetus, and the author of the heretical book: he must make 
good the proof. His only resource was in the hands of Calvin. 
Servetus, in his letters to him, had acknowledged and explained 

* Henry, vol. ii., p. 185. : 
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his change of name, and sufficient testimony was found in this 
' eorrespondence to satisfy the judges of the guilt of their 
prisoner, and finally render their verdict against him. It was 
with much difficulty, however, that De Trie prevailed on 
Calvin to allow the use of these letters, and a conscientious 
regard for the cause of truth at last induced him to consent. 
Servetus, fully realising the consequences that awaited him, 
when he saw his letters in the hands of his judges, took mea- 
sures to effect his escape from the prisons of the palace at 
Vienne, while his trial was still pending. This was on the 7th 
of April. The process against him, however, was still con- 
tinued, and on the 17th of June, a sentence was returned by 
the ordinary tribunal of the Bailiwick of Vienne, condemning 
him to the flames. The sentence was duly executed the same 
day, as far as it could be, on the “ Place Charneve,” by burn- 
ing the effigy of the criminal, after hanging it on the gallows, 
together with a bale of his books,* in a slow fire. 

For about three months after his escape, Servetus lay con- 
cealed in France. But fearing that he might fall into the 
power of his enemies, he resolved on fleeing to Naples, he 
himself said, for the purpose of pursuing the duties of his pro- 
fession. Whether this was his real design or not, he took 
Geneva in his route, most probably with a view of trying his 
fortune in a place where the condition of affairs was not un- 
known to him. 

We have now seen what Rome would have done with the 
heretic, could she have laid her handson him. Though out 
of her grasp, her sentence of outlawry and death were still in 
force against him. Apprehension of his body would have 
consigned it to the same fate with his effigy and his books. 
And after he had been apprehended in Geneva, she formally 
demanded the rendition of the fugitive as the subject of an 
auto da fe, in the market-place of Vienne. And if with her 
it is a solemn duty to burn heretics, let her and all others 
remember the precept, “ Let him that is without sin cast the 
first stone.” 

Let us now follow our hero, and see how he will acquit 
himself when beyond the reach of the sentence that impended 
over him. One would have supposed that his recent dangers 
and hazardous escape would have rendered him wary of si- 
milar perils. But Servetus was one of those restless, fiery 
spirits, that seemed to delight in fomenting strife and courting 
danger. Coleridge said, that “if any poor fanatic ever thrust 
himself into the flames, that man was Servetus.” 

But before proceeding to consider his case, in the hands 


* Three copies of the “ Restitutio” are still in existence, one of which is in the 
king’s library at Paris, closing with the initials of the author, M. 8, V. 
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of Protestant judges, we must recur for a little while to the 
state of affairs in the city where he sought an asylum. The 
Republic of Geneva is little more than a point on the map of 
Europe, with a few miles of detached territory, washed by the 
blue waters of the Rhone. And yet, from this point, lying at 
the western extremity of Leman lake, radiated full three hun- 
dred years ago those eternal principles of civilization, state 
policy, and religious truth, to which we in this far distant 
age and clime can never acknowledge ourselves too much in- 
debted. One of the first cities of the Allobroges, in the time of 
Julius Cesar, Geneva fell successively under the dominion of 
the emperors of Rome, France, and Germany, and the kings 
of Burgundy, till the middle of the eleventh century. For 
about five hundred years afterwards, the government was ex- 
ercised by the bishops, to whom the emperors had resigned 
their authority, but who were involved in almost ceaseless 
contests with the counts of Geneva and Savoy, for the supreme - 
authority. The inauguration of the Reformation ended this 
quarrel, and in 1534 and 1535, Geneva became a republic, 
and by degrees obtained that form of government which exists 
substantially to this day. Consequently, when Servetus en- 
tered the city in August 1553, the people had lived in the 
enjoyment of civil and religious liberty for about eighteen 
years. But with Geneva, the Reformation was not a transi- 
tion from a corrupt religion to one conformed strictly to the 
pure precepts of the gospel. The people had groaned under 
the tyranny of the crosier, and longed to free themselves from 
episcopal rule, long before they heard of the doctrines of 
Luther and Zuingle; and when these doctrines of abjuration 
of Rome were preached, they were received, partly at least, 
as a means of freeing them from the supremacy of the bisho 

and securing the protective alliance of Berne. The love of 
independence, far more than a sincere desire to know and 
practise the truth,—anticatholicism, more than love of the 
pure principles of the gospel,—opened their hearts to the re- 
ception of the new faith, and ranged them on the side of the 
Reformation. Accustomed, too, to habits of unrestrained licen- 
tiousness, and all manner of sensual pleasures, it was no easy 
matter for them to reform their lives when they changed their 
constitution. The nodlesse of the city were, to a melancholy 
extent, the foremost and most shameless in these libertine 
practices. A few, and perhaps a few only, of the native Gene- 
vese, were truly converted to Christ, and realised that his yoke 
was easy and his burden light. But Geneva was a free city, 
and, consequently, an asylum for the people of God who had 
been exiled for conscience’ sake from their own lands, Here 
Scotland’s great Reformer, Knox, in after years, found a refuge 
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from the fury of persecution under the bloody Mary. And 
here, at the trying period of which we now speak, thousands 
had congregated from various Popish kingdoms, and especially 
from France, and Italy, that they might enjoy the pure wor- 
ship of God in safety and peace. So great a number of these 
refugees hailed from France, like Calvin, that they were com- 
monly designated by the name of French, to distinguish them 
from the native Genevese. Among these, true religion found 
its faithful adherents; among the latter were the Libertines, 
who were restive and factious under any strict rule, whether 
civil or ecclesiastical. The latter being natives, citizens and 
burgesses, constituted the ‘‘ General Council,” and possessed 
the law-making power, to the entire exclusion of the stranger 
inhabitants. To strike down high imaginations like these, 
and cleanse the city from all its impurities, was found a far 
more formidable undertaking than freeing it from the thral- 
dom of the Vatican. Farel and Viret had been the instru- 
ments, under God, of initiating the work of reform. Farel 
had preached before the Council, the nuns of St Clair had left 
the city, and the monks and all the monuments of Popish 
supremacy had been swept away. But a corrupt religion was 
banished, and not fully supplanted as yet by a better; and, as 
a legitimate consequence, violence and faction reigned to a 
fearful extent. 

This state of things prevailed in Geneva, when Calvin, in 
1536, fleeing from his native France to Germany, where he 
might labour in safety for the cause of God and truth, passed 
through the city. In no portion of Europe was a master- 
mind like his more needed than at Geneva at this time. He 
would fain pass on, in spite of the remonstrances of Farel ; 
but the man of God, who had with his own hands torn down 
the idols and crucifixes in Geneva, denounced the vengeance 
of Heaven against him, unless he remained and gave himself 
to the establishment of the truth there. This solemn appeal 
changed his mind, and Calvin at once set about the arduous 
work of reforming the morals as well as settling the religious 
faith of Geneva. But, mighty as were his efforts and his in- 
fluence, he found “‘ old Adam too strong for young Melanc- 
thon.” Libertinism was yet too mighty to be brought under 
the pure and benign reign of the gospel. But with Calvin 
there was no alternative but the Christianity of the Bible; 
and for his faithfulness he was expelled the city, together 
with Farel and Cordeir, in less than two years after his er- 
trance into it. 

But Geneva—like France at a subsequent period—made 
the important discovery, that she could not be governed with- 
out religion ; the morals of the Libertines could not save the 
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state. Faction followed faction, and murder succeeded mur- 
der ; death by violence lessened the number of Calvin's ene- 
mies. An erring people, softened by calamities, now saw no 
way of saving themselves from destruction but by recalling 
him whom they had exiled. Bale, Berne, and Zurich, added 
their influence; and the Council of Two Hundred unanimously 
voted to press his return from Strasburg, where he now re- 
sided. Calvin, with many fears, consented; and an embassy 
conducted him in triumph to Geneva, after an absence of more 
than two years, 

But his return, in 1540, did not find the power of sin de- 
stroyed; and, for a period of thirteen years, he was doomed 
to struggle with the same unholy influence. A powerful party 
in Geneva were incorrigible to the religious restraints which 
were imposed upon them. They would fain enjoy the peace 
and order secured by the reformer’s presence, but they must 
be exempted from a strict application of the laws of the re- 
public to themselves. 

Among those who claimed admission to sealing ordinances 
was Amied Perrin, the chief syndic and captain-general of the 
republic,—adding to his official influence, wealth and family 
connections. His own morals, as well as those of several of 
his family, subjected them to the censures of the Consistory. 
This aroused Perrin’s pride and resentment, as he had expected 
exemption for his rank from penalties which he was entirely 
willing to see visited on others. The contest was fearful ; the 
magistrate arrayed a powerful party in his favour, in resistance 
to the authority of the Consistory. But Calvin was inflexible ; 
with him the laws must be respected, even by those in power, 
or he will seek relief in a second exile. In this controversy 
justice triumphed, and Perrin was banished from the city. 

But the serpent’s head was not yet crushed. Perrin’s fac- 
tion was still alive, and a plan was laid for embroiling the city, 
and banishing the reformer. Popular tumults were excited ; 
and into one of these Calvin rushed, and bared his bosom to 
the swords of the rioters, if they thirsted for blood. The ap- 
peal quelled the tumult for the time; but soon after, one of 
the leaders of the Libertine faction, James Grnet, was brought 
to the block to atone for crimes which Spon and Jennebier 
show were such as to outrage all the laws of the state. 

In a spirit of pure benevolence, Calvin afterwards proposed 
to recall Perrin, and reinstate him in all the honours which 
he had lost, with a hope of allaying the fury of the parties in 
the city. For a time his efforts were rewarded with peace, 
but the ground of the evils was not removed. The carnal 
mind was enmity against God; and those who had long in- 
dulged in sin, without new natures, could no more love the 

VOL. V.—NO. XVII. 2T 
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rigid regime of Calvin than the Ethiopian could change his 
- gkin, or the leopard his spots. 

The Spaniard, at Vienne, meantime was not ignorant of 
the state of parties in Geneva. He had ventured to measure 
swords across the Alps with the Reformer to his own discom- 
fiture, and he burned with revenge. In France he could now 
expect nothing better than concealment, with imminent dan- 
ger of re-apprehension, and torture to death by a slow fire. 
In Geneva he could espouse the cause of the Libertines, with 
whom, if reports be true, he but too fondly sympathised; and 
by gaining the ascendency, overthrow the orthodox in Geneva, 
banish Calvin, revolutionise the government, and restore his 
fallen fortunes. If these were not his hopes and his designs, 
how can we account for his temerity in throwing himself into 
the power of enemies no less implacable than those whose 
vengeance he had just escaped. In Geneva he had friends, 
and he was aware of the fact. His prospects, then, were not 
desperate, of supplanting Calvin, reforming the Reformation 
as he had designed, and for the “ Institutes,” embodying the 
form of sound doctrine, to substitute the * Restitutio,” and thus 
introduce at an early period those baleful heresies which have 
since overrun that portion of Europe. 

In July 1553, Servetus entered Geneva, the residence of the 
man who he firmly believed had been his accuser in his late 
trial at Vienne. Here he kept himself concealed for about a 
month; during which time it is next to impossible to believe 
but that he was studying more accurately the condition of 
parties, and holding secret correspondence with the Libertines. 
At this very juncture there was much to encourage him, 
Calvin was called to encounter greater difficulties than had 
ever occurred since his recall to Geneva. Perrin, at the head 
of his party, was using all his influence to counteract that of 
the Reformer ; and he too fully succeeded, That year he pro- 
cured the election to seats in the “ Little Council” of a num- 
ber of his friends, and the exclusion of the adherents of Calvin. 
This election was an undisguised declaration of hostility to 
Calvin’s administration, and he felt the result bitterly. In 
addition to this, the Genevese proceeded to take from the 
pious refugees in the city the arms which had been granted 
them the previous year to aid in maintaining the public safety. 
And to weaken still more the influence of the Calvinist party, 
‘the ministers of the gospel were prohibited from sitting in the 
“Council General,” and from the enjoyment of all political 
rights, and placed, in this respect, on the same ground with 
the Romish priests before the Reformation. These three acts 
of the dominant party,—the exclusion of Calvin’s friends from 
the “ Council of Twenty-Five,” the disarming of the strangers 
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who enjoyed no political rights, and the disfranchisement of 
the ministers,—were heavy blows struck at the cause of truth. 
And Calvin thus expressed his feelings at the result: “ The 
factions have done all to lead, by degrees, to the overthrow of 
this church, already very weak. Behold, two years of our 
life have passed as if we lived among the avowed enemies of 
the gospel.” 

And yet another storm bursts upon the head of the devoted 
servant of God. This was the contest which he was called to 
wage with the adverse party, on the subject of ecclesiastical 

ower. Calvin and the Consistory, or Church Session, claimed 
rightly “ the power of the keys,”"—the exclusive right to admit 
and to interdict from partaking of sealing ordinances. The 
Consistory had exercised the discipline of the church on a 
leading member of the Libertine party, Philibert Berthelier. 
The friends of the latter made a violent effort to get the civil 
power to cancel the sentence of excommunication; and, in 
addition, to transfer the power of excommunication from the 
Consistory to the Little Council. And, as we shall presently 
see, the plan for the time succeeded. During the very time 
when the trial of Servetus was progressing, the unholy deci- 
sion was made, and the civil power dared to trench on the 
sacred prerogative, revoked the sentence, and authorised Ber- 
thelier to partake of the Lord’s supper. 

But exile, or even death, was a far more preferable alterna~ 
tive to Calvin than yielding to this Erastian principle. And he 
took the bold and decided stand, to rebuke the unholy act of 
intrusion from the pulpit, and to refuse to administer the sacra- 
ment on the appointed day altogether, willing to abide the 
consequences if Berthelier persisted in exercising his right. 
The Council, astounded at the boldness of the man of God, 
fearing the consequences of pushing their newly assumed pre- 
rogatives too far, and yet too proud to revoke their decision, 
contrived to avoid the collision, by privately requesting the ex- 
scinded man to decline partaking of the ordinance at that time. 

We have thought proper to present the details of this con- 
flict at this place, that we may give due prominence to the 
fearful difficulties with whieh Calvin was called to contend, 
and do justice as far as possible to the motives by which he 
was actuated. The highest interests of the state, and the 
cause of God and the truth, were the only motives that 
nerved his unyielding soul. His own private interests, his 
ease and popularity, even his personal safety, were as dust in 
the balance, when weighed against the immutable principles 
of the Word of God. These considerations, too, are neces- 
sary to a proper estimate of Servetus’ visit in disguise to 
Geneva, his seeret sojourn there, and the action of Calvin in 
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securing his arrest. ‘ We have spoken of them now, because 
Calvin has told us that among the allies of Berthelier, Ser- 
vetus found his chief patrons and supporters; while it was 
necessary to describe the position which Perrin and his adher- 
ents, mentioned under the name of Libertines, held in Geneva, 
because their hostility to the Reformer, enabling Servetus to 
meet such powerful allies at the side of his redoubtable op- 
ponent, probably drew him to Geneva, and turned his trial into 
an episode in the struggle which distracted the republican city.” 
—(Epist. Calv. ad Min., Tigur, 26th November 1553.)* 

At the inn, Servetus did not keep himself so entirely 
secluded as to prevent discovery. Mosheim says, he attended 
service at one of the churches on the Sabbath; and was there 
identified and denounced before the sermon was concluded. 
The part that Calvin took in his arrest he boldly avowed. 
As soon as he was informed of the heretie’s presence in 
Geneva, convinced that his intentions could not be any thing 
else than inimical to the interests of the city, he applied to 
one of the syndics for an order for his imprisonment. This 
occurred August 13, 1553. The knowledge of the impious 
and pernicious blasphemies of Servetus, and the attacks 
which he had made on Calvin before, could not leave the lat- 
ter for a moment undecided as to the course he should pursue, 
He was constrained to look upon him in a political as well as 
a religious aspect,—as an incendiary to the state as well as a 
deadly enemy to the Reformed religion. ‘ To tolerate Ser- 
vetus at Geneva, would have been, in some measure, for Cal- 
vin to exile himself; it would have been to betray the cause 
of God without a struggle,—to belie all the past, and render 
impossible the continuation of his work in Geneva, the rival 
of Rome.”+ “The man whom a Calvinist accusation had 
caused to be arrested, tried, and condemned to the flames in 
France, could not find an asylum in the city from which that 
accusation had issued. The honour of Reform, as Calvin 
understood it, was pledged to that; and never, without a 
doubt, did he believe he was performing a work more in 
unison with the interests of a cause which he held so sacred, 
than when he determined to urge on the arrest of Servetus.”{ 

Servetus was committed to prison, in the manner prescribed 
by the criminal edicts of the state, and the regular steps were 
taken for his trial on the charge of heresy, before the Little 
* Council. || The law required that the accuser should be com- 


* Rilliet, pp. 83, 84. + Ibid., p. 88. t Ibid., p. 89. 

|| The sovereign power was vested in a series of three Councils :— 

First.—The Lurge or General Council was composed of all citizens and burgesses 
who had attained the age of twenty-five. This body possessed the right of making 
all the laws, and electing the principal magistrates. 

Secondly.—The Council of Two Hundred, consisted of two hundred and fifty citi- 
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mitted to prison as well as the accused, so that if he failed to 
make out his case, he was liable to suffer the penalty he had 
attempted to impose on the other. 

As it was impossible for Calvin to comply with this requisi- 
tion, a student of his, Nicholas de Fontaine, became the 
ostensible prosecutor, and was duly committed to the prisons 
of the Palace with Servetus, to abide the issue of the trial. 
Thirty-eight articles were drawn up by Calvin, in which 
charges were made against the prisoner, to which the latter 
was permitted to reply. The passages were not quoted from 
the book printed at Vienne, but from the MS. work, which 
Servetus had some years before sent to Calvin. The small 
works on the Trinity, printed at Hagenau, were not used 
during the process, because the pursuers were not able to pro- 
cure them. But the “Christianismi Restitutio” was deemed 
altogether sufficient for the prisoner’s conviction. And it 
strengthened the cause of the accusing party, that Servetus 
soon began to display his bitter hostility to Calvin and his 
friends, by retorting on them charges which he could not sub- 
stantiate; and even a disregard of truth, by denying at times 
his own statements. When charged with escaping from the 
hand of justice at Vienne, he replied by declaring Calvin and 
De Trie to have been the authors of his imprisonment there, 
while there were those in the place who wished him to escape. 
When required to answer the charge of having his book 
printed in the office of Geroult, he admitted the fact, while 
the latter denied it. On the next day, fearing that the state- 
ments might prove prejudicial to his cause, Servetus denied 
his own assertions, and maintained to the last that no con- 
nection of the kind had ever existed between them.* of 

Two days after the arrest, the Little Council convened in 
the hall of the ancient Episcopal -Palace, where they held 
their criminal courts, for the purpose of issuing the case. 
Before this body Servetus reiterated, even more keenly than 
before, his charge against Calvin, of procuring his prosecution 
at Vienne, evincing by no dubious testimony the object he had 
in view, of exciting sympathy among the Reformer’s enemies, 
and striking down, if possible, the man who swayed the religi- 


zens and burgesses, of the age of thirty years, and had its vacancies filled as soon as 
they amounted to fifty. The members held their office for life, unless they became 
bankrupt, or were degraded by a censure annually passed. This Council was the 
supreme court of justice, and exercised the pardoning power. 
hirdly.—The Council of Twenty-Five, or Little Council, was composed of mem- 

bers chosen from the Council of Two Hundred. In this body was vested the right 
to try all criminal cases; from whose decision an appeal might be taken to the Coun- 
cil oF Two Hundred. It created burgesses ; and from it the syndics or magistrates 
were annually chosen. The government had no criminal code; and hence the ver- 
dicts of the Council must be arbitrary. 4 

* Geroult was one of the Libertine party of Geneva, and had been expelled the city 
two years before, 
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ous interests of Geneva. For this end he desired of the court 
the privilege of a public disputation on some of the points in 
the charge,—one of which was, that infant baptism was a dia- 
bolical invention,—and which he acknowledged and offered to 
defend before a full congregation. The challenge Calvin would 
not decline, because it was in debate that he was mighty in- 
deed. And he declared, that “there was nothing that he more 
desired than to plead such a cause in the temple before all 
the people.” But the Council, from different motives, declined 
granting the request. The harsh declaration of Servetus on 
the baptism of infants operated unfavourably for him on the 
minds of the Council, as it associated him with the lawless 
principles of the Anabaptists. And his admissions went so 
far to the establishment of his guilt, that the Council released 
Fontaine from prison, under bail to attend to the prosecution 
of the case whenever his presence might be needed. 

The meeting of the Council on the following day was marked 
by the presence of two additional members, ranging themselves 
on different sides. The one was P. Berthelier, whom we have 
already mentioned as one of the most violent enemies of Calvin 
and his rigorous discipline, and on whom the sword of ecclesi- 
astical power had fallen. The object of his presence in the 
court was soon made obvious. The other character was Ger- 
main Colladon, an Israelite indeed, and a friend in whom 
Calvin and true religion might confide. He appeared, as is 
supposed, at the request of Calvin, in order to assist Fontaine 
in the prosecution of the case; and being an able lawyer, and 
from principle deeply interested, the cause could not have been 
placed in better hands. The result of the collision of two 
* such antagonists was such as might be expected. A stormy 
debate ensued, in which Calvin was more prominently the 
object of attack on the-one hand, and defence on the other, 
than the prisoner at the bar; and the court adjourned, after 
a short session, without advancing one step in the process. 
The momentous events of that day called out the Reformer 
himself. The hour had arrived when he deemed it necessary 
for him to appear in person. The attack commenced by . 
Servetus, had been followed up by one of his most powerful 
advocates; and the gauntlet thus boldly thrown down was as 
readily taken up, by one who was in all respects the most able 
. to wield it. And the following day, when the court resumed 
its sessions, the two antagonists met face to face for the first 
time. Here a number of errors charged against the prisoner 
were proved by reference to his printed works, indisputably 
settling his guilt, as “a sower of great heresies,” in the minds 
of the judges. At this meeting were fully brought out, for 
the first time, the anti-Trinitarian, rationalistic, and pantheistic 
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principles of the accused. Here he avowed that none of the 
Christian fathers, before the Council of Nice, had ever used 
the word Trinity; called Trinitarians “Atheists;” and ad- 
mitted that he had used the blasphemous metaphor of “ Cer- 
berus” and “ three-headed monster” in reference to the three 
persons of the Godhead. And on this occasion, in reply to 
Calvin, he declared his belief that the beneh and buffet, and 
even the devil, and all things else, were part and parcel of 
God.* 

But the heretic learned, to his sorrow, that in this meeting 
he had presumed too far on the supposed sympathy of his 
friends in the Council. His shocking blasphemies were un- 
favourably received; and when this “first act of the trial 
ended,” that day the court decided to liberate both Fontaine 
and his surety, “finding, by the proofs and facts produced 
on the part of the pursuers, that Servetus clearly appeared to 
be guilty.” 

The next sitting of the Council, on the 2]stof Angust, clothed 
with a new aspect the now solemn affair im which it was en- 
gaged. In the process of inquiry, testimony was elicited suffi- 
cient to render the prisoner, in the minds of the members, a 
dangerous person, both to the church and the state. His case 
became less a theological battle with Calvin, than a war waged 
against religion and liberty. And on that day the following 
was adopted as the opinion of the court :—“ Inasmuch as the 
case of heresy of M. Servetus vitally affects the welfare of 
Christendom, it is resolved to proceed with his trial ; and also 
to write to Vienne to know why he was imprisoned, and how 
he had escaped ; and after that, when all is ascertained, to 
write to the magistracy of Berne, of Bale, of Zurich, of Schaff- 
hausen, and other churches of the Swiss, to acquaint them 
with the whole.” Thus, at this early stage of the proceed- 
ings, we perceive that the Council] resolved to act independ- 
ently of Calvin, and also not to rest the responsibility of their 
verdict on themselves alone; but consult, with due deference, 
the magistrates and churches ‘of the other Swiss cantons. 
Rilliet tells us at the very outset, that Servetus was “condemned 
by Protestant magistrates,”"* and not by Calvin or his in- 
fluence. Calvin was now set aside; the Council undertook the 
ease on their own account; and the attorney-general, Claude 
Rigot, became the prosecutor in the name of the state. Calvin 
and the other ministers were introduced “ in order to maintain, 
according to the proces verbal, the meaning opposed to that 
which Servetus had attached to the authors.” Ard in the 
next meeting of the Council, the Reformer showed that Servetus 
had incorreetly interpreted the writings of the fathers in their 

* Rilliet, p. 119. + Ibid, p, 62. 
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use of the word Trinity, and quoted Justin Martyr to prove 
the use of the term anterior to the Council of Nice. Some 
discussion followed on the use of the title, Son of God; after 
which the court adjourned, Calvin allowing the prisoner the 
use of some of his own books, and the Council granting him 
the privilege of purchasing others necessary for the preparation 
of his defence. His request for paper was limited to a single 
sheet, for the obvious purpose of preventing his communicating 
with those outside the prison, as it was known he had friends 
in the city; and the jailer was order to keep him close. 

At the same time, the Council carried out their design of 
writing to the judges at Vienne, to obtain the particulars of 
the charges which led to his trial at that place; a copy of 
which letter, in obsolete French, is given by our author. 
Simultaneously with this movement, there was another executed 
on the part of the state, which demands special attention. 
The attorney-general, laying aside the articles of Fontaine, 
containing the charges of heresy, now framed a new bill of 
indictment, embracing counts of an almost entirely political 
complexion. These referred to the prisoner’s “ previous history, 
—his connection with other theologians,—the printing of his 
book, and the fatal consequences that must follow its publica- 
tion; and, finally, to his object in coming to Geneva, and his 
connections in that city.” 

“The details concerning his doctrines had disappeared ; 
theological prosecution gave place to a trial, whose tendency 
bore less on the actual heresy of the accused, than on the dan- 
gerous results of his opinions, and of his persisting in spread- 
ing them.” “Calvin disappeared before the general interests 
of the Reformed Churches.” “In the public prosecution and 
condemnation of Servetus, no account was taken of his alter- 
cations with the Reformer,—the position of the latter had 
changed too much for any offence against him to be reckoned 
acrime. If Servetus had had, in the eyes of Genevese justice, 
no other fault than that of which De la Fontaine declared him 
guilty in regard to Calvin, his acquittal had been certain. The 
Reformer is no longer confounded with the Reformation ; and 
if he alone had been concerned in the affair of Servetus, all his 
efforts would have been unavailing to secure the condemna- 
tion of his adversary.” Servetus was “ condemned by the ma- 

jority of his judges, not at all as the opponent of Calvin— 

SCARCELY AS AN HERETIC—BUT ESSENTIALLY AS SEDITIOUS. 

POLITICS ACTED A MUCH MORE IMPORTANT PART THAN THEO- 

LOGY TOWARDS THE CLOSE OF HIS TRIAL—THEY CAME ON THE 

' STAGE WITH THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL.” * 

“These are the sentiments,” says the translator, “of one 
* Rilliet, pp. 130, 131. 
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who has thoroughly examined the documentary and historical 
evidence in this melancholy affair.” Calvin was, in fact, no 
party to the trial in its closing and more painful stages. The 
charges preferred by Rigot, viewed the prisoner, not in the 
light of a teacher of religious error, but as a dangerous and 
fiery spirit, whose constant endeavours had tended to the en- 
tire disorganizing of Christendomt* Except so far as religion 
was inseparably blended with the interests of the state, Serve- 
tus was tried exclusively as a political offender. In all govern- 
ments where religion is established by law, it is impossible 
wholly to act in reference to the one without trenching on the 
prerogatives of the other. Such was the state of affairs in 
Geneva at this transition period, that the impious errors and 
blasphemies of Servetus,—but little better than the most re- 
volting forms of infidelity,—could not be viewed in any other 
light than as seditious and revolutionary. His unsparin 
vituperations against the leading Reformers, and his low, de- 
grading views of the Godhead, and other errors, were emi- 
nently adapted to inspire the minds of men with a contempt 
and disbelief in all religion, and give a loose rein to all the 
more furious passions of their natures. To cast into contempt 
the religion of the Reformation, was to revolutionise the state. 
And though Servetus may have disavowed such intention, the 
dangerous results of the success of his system of faith were 
clearly foreseen by the Genevese judges. To overthrow and 
supplant Calvinism, though many of them did not ex animo 
embrace it, they knew would be to superinduce a train of dis- 
asters, such as had followed the exile of the Reformer seventeen 
years before. Cardinal Sadolet had then endeavoured to bring 
Geneva back to the bosom of holy mother; and the effort 
might be repeated. Faction and murder had reigned in the 
city in the absence of one pure spirit; and the same bloody 
scenes might be re-enacted under the change that threatened 
them. Wicked men will endure some of the restraints which 
religion imposes, if it but secures to them temporal prosperity 
and safety. . Viewing it as an old soldiery or a standing army, 
they will willingly be taxed for its support, while in their hearts 
they like it not. 

These were undoubtedly the principles which prevailed in 
the Little Council of Geneva in 1553. A majority of that 
body were hostile to the Calvinistic faith;+ yet they remem- 
bered the scenes of 1537 and 1538, and they were unwilling 


* Musculus said, in a letter to Bullinger, that Servetus was only wishing to make 
use of the bad feelings of some great men at Geneva against Calvin, in o to ob- 
ag > ition whence he might be able to agitate other churches,—(Henry, vol. ii. 
P- : 

+ We wish Anti-Calvinists of every shade of opinion would ponder the question, 
“ Who burned Servetus?” Ans, Anti-Calvinists. 
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to plunge the republic again into a sea of troubles. Napo- 
leon once said, that if left to choose between the tyranny of 
the Bourbons and the bloody reign of Jacobinism, he would 
infinitely prefer the former. So thought men two centuries 
and a half before. And though the counts in Rigot’s indiet- 
ment may have borne on their face that which seemed to 
savour of the odium theologteum, it is manifest that the court 
looked beyond this to results of a political character. They 
lost sight of the one, except so far as it was complicated with the 
other. Citations from the fathers and the inspired writers, by 
Calvin and the other divines, were tolerated, and even called 
for; but with the prominent design of thwarting in theological 
combat one whom they viewed as an enemy of their temporal 
peace. His defeat in the one field they desired to be the end 
of his career in the other. His design in visiting Geneva was 
scrutinised with a careful eye; his repeated prevarications of 
the truth had lost for him the confidence of the judges; and 
official news from the late scene of his perils. Vienne, was 
soon to render the cause of Servetus disastrous indeed. That 
the prisoner himself viewed his trial as a civil rather than a 
religious one, is evident from his appeals to the magistrates 
in their official capacity. 

During this time, the friends of Servetus in the city were 
not idle in exciting public sympathy in his favour. And 
Calvin, on the other hand, nerved all the powers of his Her- 
culean mind to rebuke and denounce the errors of the heretic 
from the pulpit, to prevent the people being drawn by a false 
commiseration to favour his cause. 

On the 31st of August, the Council received from the court 
of Vienne a reply to their communication of the 22d. The 
papers which they requested from Vienne were not granted, 
because trial had been had and sentence passed; and it was 
deemed derogatory to the honour of the French judiciary to 
recognise the necessity of another process. The officials at 
Vienne, however, sent a copy of the sentence of death, pro- 
nounced against Servetus in his absence. And to strengthen 
the position they had assumed, they made a formal demand 
for the rendition of the prisoner, that the penalty might be 
duly executed on him, “in such a way that there would be 
no need to seek other charges against him.” Thus there was 
- @ convenient way opened to the Council to rid themselves of 
their prisoner, without imbruing their hands in his blood. 
The Viennese claimed it as their right, to kindle the flames of 
retribution around the heretic. 

But the Genevese refused to comply with the request, for 
the reason that they felt themselves capable of doing justice 
to the cause of truth, as well as their Romanist neighbours. 
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It was also contrary to their ancient usages, to deliver up 
prisoners whom they had arrested; but they were required 
to prosecute their cases to their termination. 

Whether this course was the best or not, it is certain that 
it was the one preferred by Servetus. When he was con- 
fronted by his former jailer at Vienne, and asked whether he 
preferred to remain and stand his trial in Geneva, or return 
with those who had come to demand him, he tirew hiinself 
on the ground weeping, and implored the privilege of being 
tried where he was. In Geneva, there was yet hope; in 
Vienne, the pile was, as it were, reared to consume him to 
ashes. 

The Attorney-General had closed the prosecution, and 
nothing seemed now necessary but for the Council to render 
their verdict. But at this point in the proceedings it was de- 
termined, whether at the instance of Calvin or his antagonist 
is not certain, to grant Servetus another hearing in a written 
discussion with Calvin, on the theological points at issue. 
This was doubtless a decided advantage to the accused, as it 
gave him and his friends time for manceuvring, and compli- 
cated the affairs of Calvin. Calvin was to extract the excep- 
tionable passages, verbatim, from Servetus’ book, and the 
accused was allowed to reply at length, that the whole discus- 
sion might be intelligible to the Swiss churches. Calvin, in 
his turn, was to reply. 

At this juncture occurred the fearful contest, on the subject 
of excommunication, to which reference has already been made. 
In this struggle for the truth, we see the soul of that mighty 
man amplify its powers to the full extent of the difficulties 
with which he was called to grapple. In no instance, in the 
whole of his mortal career, did he present so glorious a pie- 
ture of the sublime, as when, battling on the one hand with an 
insidious foe from abroad, he was called to encounter the de- 
termined opposition of the very court on which he was de- 
pendent for a favourable decision. To maintain his principles, 
he ran the imminent risk of prejudicing the Council against 
him, and causing them to find in favour of Servetus. But he 
was inflexible, because he knew no course but that which the 
glory of God dictated. 

On the 1st of September, P. Berthelier petitioned the Coun- 
cil to eancel the sentence of the Consistory, and admit him to 
the Lord’s table; and his petition was favourably answered. 
The result has been given. But on the same day on which 
Calvin was thus defeated, he was called to enter the lists with 
Servetus, now flushed with the most brilliant hopes of success, 
supported by the presence of his friends, Perrin and Berthelier, 
both in the Council. Servetus did not fail to take advantage 
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of this circumstance. He felt now well-nigh certain of victory, 
- and, as was his wont,—humble when his party seemed weak, 
and bold and defiant as they appeared strong,—he avowed 
his design to pursue his opponent, “ till the cause be termi- 
nated by the death of him or me.” But the Reformer was 
equal to the emergency, and the Spaniard gained nothing by 
the contest. He grappled with two adversaries at once,—the- 
Council and Berthelier in the pulpit, and with Servetus’ re- 
plies in the written debate which followed. This discussion 
was characterised by great asperity and invective on the part 
of Servetus, who believed himself on the eve of a triumph ; 
and severity was not wanting in the replications of the Re- 
former. At length the contest ended, and the articles ex- 
tracted from the books of Servetus, his vindication, and Calvin’s 
refutation, were presented to the Council, on the 5th of Septem- 
ber, in order that they might be presented to the Swiss churches. 
Calvin had opposed this reference, while Servetus desired it ; 
and the wish of the latter was ultimately granted, after a 
delay of two weeks. But, pending this delay, Servetus, pro- 
bably at the suggestion of friends in the city, claimed the 
assistance of an advocate, and the reference of his case to the 
Council of Two Hundred, to which he appealed, in hope of 
finding in a more popular body a decision favourable to him- 
self. The Council decided to grant neither request. And as 
the trial had now been protracted for a month,—the longest 
period allowed by the criminal edicts,—it was brought to a 
close, preparatory to referring the case to the Swiss churches 
for their decision. 

During the interval that elapsed between the reference to 
the Swiss churches and the reception of their answers, Ser- 
vetus was tossed between alternate hopes and fears as to the 
result. For a time, he felt sure of being acquitted. It was 
known that both Berne and Bale were not on the best terms 
with Calvin, and it was hoped that Zuingle might influence 
Zurich to favour toleration. Inflated with such prospects, 
Servetus even proceeded to institute an action against Calvin, 
asking the Council to put him on trial, professing himself 
willing to die if he failed in convicting his. enemy. A little 
while before, he had contested the jurisdiction of the civil 
court in cases of heresy (like his own), but now it seems emi- 
nently proper that this same body should sit on the case of 
his rival, on precisely similar charges! This ebullition of 
passion closed with a tissue of invective against Calvin, styling 
him a magician, deserving to be condemned, exterminated, 
and hunted from the city. Servetus here avows the common 
opinion of the age, that it was right to put men to death for 
their opinions, 
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The reference of the case to the Swiss churches consumed 
nearly a month, and on the 18th October an answer was re- 
turned. These churches were unanimous in their judgment 
of the guilt of Servetus. Berne, to which the ease was first 
presented, replied, “ We pray the Lord that he may give you 
a spirit of prudence, and counsel, and strength, that you may 
put your own and other churches beyond the reach of this 
pest.” This same church had, two years before, counselled 
moderation in the case of Jerome Bolsec, who had been 
arraigned for his attack on predestination. A different de- 
cision, in the present instance, obviously arose from the fact, 
that Berne made a wide difference between the nature of the 
offences, and the individual offenders. The heresy of Bolsec 
was not of so grave a character as to call for the intervention 
of the civil power; that of Servetus struck at the foundation 
of all religion, and the civil institutions based upon it. 

The church of Zurich, after complimenting the faith and 
zeal of Calvin, said, ‘ But the holy providence of God offers 
to you, at this hour, an opportunity of freeing yourselves and 
us from that injurious suspicion, if you know how to be vigi- 
lant and active in preventing the farther spreading of that 
poison. We do not doubt but that your lordships will act 
thus.” 

The church of Schaffhausen expressed itself thus: “ We 
do not. question but that you will repress the attempts of Ser- 
vetus, according to your praiseworthy prudence, in order that 
his blasphemies may not waste, like a gangrene, the members 
of Christ; for, to engage in long reasonings to overthrow his 
errors, would be to go mad with a fool.” 

The church of Bale, after exhorting the Council to endea- 
vour to reclaim Servetus, concluded thus: “ But if he show 
himself to be incurably wedded to his perverse opinions, check 
him according to your office, and the power which you hold 
from God, so that he may never more be able to trouble the 
Church of Christ, and that the end may not be worse than the 
beginning.” 

The governments of Berne and Zurich contributed their 
influence to that of the churches, urging the Council of Geneva 
not to suffer so gross an offender to escape; and Haller, the 
pastor of Berne, wrote to Bullinger, that so intense was the 
feeling against Servetus there, that, if he had fallen into the 
hands of the Bernese magistrates, they would have committed 
him to the flames. “The Council of Geneva,” says Rilliet, 
“had still too much the habit of yielding to that of Berne, to 
refuse a sentence which they prompted, though it was more 
with a view to their government, and as a matter of policy, 
than from purely theological motives.”—(P. 198.) 
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On the reception of these opinions, the Council met on the 
. 26th October, to act definitively on the case. Perrin pre- 

sided, and made a last and powerful effort in favour of the 
prisoner; first proposing his entire acquittal,—which would 
have been equivalent to the exile of Calvin, and which the 
syndic but too earnestly desired; and then moving the refer- 
ence of the case to the Council of Two Hundred for a final 
decision. In both propositions he was baffled. 

In this meeting of the Council there were twenty members 
present, only seven of whom were decided Calvinists. But of 
the other party, only five, including Perrin, could be induced 
to sustain Servetus. Those very same persons who now cast 
their votes against him one month afterwards, took as firm a 
stand against Calvin on the subject of excommunication. The 
solemn verdict was finally rendered, and the prisoner was 
sentenced to be led to the heights of Champel, outside the 
city, and burned alive, and his books with him. And on the 
following day, in full view of the beautiful waters of Leman, 
and the stupendous ramparts of the Jura, this melancholy 
auto da fe of Protestant Geneva was duly executed. Farel 
was present, having come at the urgent solicitation of 
Calvin, and attended the prisoner to the place of execution, 
exhorting him to the last to renounce his errors and save his 
life. 

And now, in conclusion, who was the murderer of Servetus ? 
For, viewing the case as exclusively a religious one, as has 
generally been done—a trial for heresy—in the light of the 
nineteenth century, we can hardly characterise it by a milder 
term. Our proposition, which we now state, and to which we 
have constantly looked, is, that ir waS NoT CaLviN. The 
outline of the whole proceeding we have endeavoured faith- 
fully to give; and a minute examination of the evidence be- 
fore us, drawn from the registers of the court, justifies us, we 
think, in taking this stand in favour of the Reformer. 

First. The court which issued the case was a civil, and 
not an ecclesiastical tribunal. Had it been the Consistory 
instead of the Little Council of Geneva, the agency of Calvin 
would have appeared in a very different light. But it was 
not the court of Jesus Christ that returned the verdict, and 
then delivered the prisoner over to Ozsar to execute the sen- 
tence. Calvin was not a member of the council, and was 
even excluded from political rights with the other clergy, by 
being denied a seat in the * Council-General.” Moreover, 
Servetus was not condemned by Calvin’s adherents in the 
“Little Council,” because they were a small minority, and 
wholly unable to control the decision of the body. 

Secondly. It was not on the ground of heresy mainly that 
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Servetus was condemned. And we sustain this conclusion 
by still further reference to the testimony of an unprejudiced 
witness, who has carefully examined the authentic documents, 
the records of the court, and a vast amount of historical evi- 
dence beside: “The heresy of Servetus had assumed, in the 
eyes of the Council of Geneva, the two-fold character of blas- 
phemy and sedition. It was at once the outraged honour of 
God and the peace of society that they believed themselves to 
be defending, while they punished him. The intimate union 
that existed in the state between religion and polities, led 
men to regard in the same light errors which assailed the 
former, and deeds which violated the principles of the latter. 
In both, men saw a revolt against the established consti- 
tution, and by consequence a crime. The purely theological 
quarrel had disappeared before this motive for condemna- 
tion; and the judicial sentence, in the list of charges brought 
against Servetus, does not mention at all either the attacks 
against Calvin or those against the ministers of Geneva.” 
“The magistracy being once thoroughly eonvinced, by the 
unprejudiced advice of the Helvetic churches, that the opin- 
ions of Servetus implied something more than a mere dissent 
from Calvin, and that they were most certainly pernicious to 
religion; the principles of public order, as then understood, 
did not permit them longer to hesitate as to whether or not 
they should see in them the crime of treason against society.” 
They forgot “the theologian, to think only of the criminal.” * 
The majority of the Council, as we have seen, were not of Cal- 
vin’s faith; and even the majority of those who voted the 
prisoner guilty belonged to the opposite party. Anti-Calvin- 
ists burned Servetus. 

Thirdly. It was not Calvin’s personal influence that caused 
the Council to render a verdict of guilty, and especially the 
punishment of the stake. The old ordinances of the em- 
perors, particularly of Frederic II., were still in force in 
Geneva; according to which, heretics were placed in the 
same rank, with regard to guilt and punishment, as traitors.t 
During the whole process, Calvin was used more as an instru- 
ment to sustain preconceived opinions, than as an adviser or 
counsellor. His gigantic mind and vast learning the Council 
found necessary to press into service, to combat the subtle 
reasonings of Servetus. At that very time they set him at 
nought, even at the expense of violating the edicts of Geneva, 
by wresting from the Consistory the right of excommunica- 
tion. And from the day of the arrest to the final action of 
the court, Calvin did not know whether the case would termi- 
nate in his own death or exile, or in that of his enemy. 

* Rilliet, pp, 204, 205. + Henry, vol. ii. p. 194, 
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Geneva had no criminal code, and the decisions of her courts 
were consequently arbitrary, being regulated by the general 
sentiments of other nations; and when Servetus was arrested, 
not only the finding of the court was uncertain, but even the 
penalty, in the event of his being declared guilty.* Had the 
Reformer been the blood-thirsty monster that some have 
represented him, and had he possessed a controlling influenee 
over the Council, the necessity of a reference to the Swiss 
churches would have been obviated. The responsibility would 
have been thrown upon him, and the conscientious scruples of 
the members set at rest. 

Fourthly. It will be said, that though the court was a civil 
tribunal, the case a trial for sedition, and Calvin’s influence 
did not procure the verdict,—still Calvin, like Saul of Tarsus, 
“was consenting unto his death.” The truth of this we freely 
admit. But are we to hold one man up as a solitary example 
of an erroneous belief long since exploded? This were in the 
highest degree invidious. And it were, moreover, to do what 
too many of Calvin’s enemies condemn him for doing. It 
were, if not to lead him to the stake, to load his memory with 
infamy, not for the overt act of persecution, but for the exercise of 
an opinion. One of the most recent attacks on Calvin's 
memory, is by a man+ who cherishes the dogma that man is 
not responsible for his belief. As an argumentum ad hominem, 
we must be allowed the privilege of exculpating Calvin for his 
belief that heretics might be lawfully punished by the sword. 
But did he stand alone in this belief in the middle of the six- 
teenth century! Had this been so,—had Romanists and Re- 
formed, the Christian world generally, avowed the doctrine 
of free toleration and the rights of conscience,—then might 
the Reformer at Geneva been held up to the reprobation of the 
whole church. But to condemn Calvin for this opinion, is to 
take dangerous ground, both for Papists and Protestants. 
We have seen what Romanists did, and what they desired 
still further to do at Vienne; and we are not ignorant of what 
they have done in other ages and in other places. And we 
know what many Protestants have done, under the enjoyment 
of far greater light than shone on the world in Calvin’s time. 
When Cornwallis was fighting the battle of Guilford, and the 
veterans of Old England were giving way before the bayonets 
of the “ Maryland Line,” his lordship ordered his artillery to 
‘ load with grape, and fire on the contending masses, sweeping 
down friend and foe by the murderous storm. To reach his 
enemies, he fired through his own lines. In like manner, 
theological disputants of different shades of belief, who think 
it incumbent on them to regard Calvin as the implacable per- 

* Vide Reate, pp. 82, 85. + Lord Brougham. 
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secutor of Servetus, are liable to be swept down by the dis- 
charges of their own artillery. Let it be established as a 
settled opinion that an indelible stain attaches to all those, 
who, for the last thousand years, conscientiously believed in 
the punishment of heresy by the civil arm, and “ who can be 
saved?” Rome and Reformation, Calvinist and Arminian, 
Socinian and Trinitarian, will fall under one common ana- 
thema. - This indiscriminating artillery will sweep down for 
the Romanists, Cardinal Tournon, Inquisitor Ory, and the 
other functionaries at Vienne, and all other inquisitors since 
the days of St Dominic. It will lay under the same condem- 
nation, almost without exception, the leading Reformers of 
Germany and the Swiss Cantons. They thought, “ that of all 
crimes, the most atrocious is the spiritual murder of souls, 
while vengeance should not be left to God, since that would 
be, by postponing the punishment, to increase and prolong the 
influence of evil.”* The impetuous Farel, and the benevolent 
Bullinger, both went further in the affair of Servetus than 
Calvin did. The latter opposed with all his might the punish- 
ment by fire, and pled for the substitution of the sword: the 
former were of one mind with the council. “It is to him 
(Calvin) notwithstanding, that men have always imputed the 
guilt of that funeral pile, which he wished had never been 
reared.”-+ The amiable Melancthon said, “that the magis- 
trates of Geneva did well to burn the heretic.” The Arminian, 
Bolsec, who had been expelled from Geneva for his attack on 
the doctrine of predestination, holds this language regarding 
Servetus: “ That he felt no displeasure at the death of so ob- 
stinate and monstrous an heretic, for he was utterly vile and 
unworthy of the society of men; and I would wish that all who 
aid him were exterminated, and the church of our Lord well 
purified from such vermin.” |} And, as we have seen, Servetus 
himself avowed the same sentiments only a few days before 
his sentence was known. 

Such indeed were the doctrines of all Christendom at that 
time, and not particularly of any man or class of men. And 
we are struck with the coincidence of the remarks of our 
Swiss author with those of a distinguished Christian jurist and 
statesman of our own country, Mr Wirt, many years ago, that 
it was not Calvin, but the age in which he lived, that brought 
Servetus to the stake. 

Montesquieu to some extent justifies the council of Geneva, 
two ages after the melancholy event. And we can never cast 
the veil of oblivion over the actions of men claiming the true 
apostolic succession more than a century after Calvin's death. 
The dragooning of Puritans and Covenanters may stand in 

* Rilliet, p.179. + Ibid, p. 209, t Ibid, p. 224, Ibid, p, 173, 
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the same category with the doings of St Bartholomew’s Day. 
The revolting cruelties inflicted by Laud on Leighton (the 
father of the archbishop), Prynne, Burton, and Bastwick, 
under the first Charles, alike with the missions of Claverhouse 
and Jeffries under the second, indicate that the doctrine was 
not obsolete then, and should seal the lips of many who esteem 
it God’s service to hold the Genevese Reformer up as a monster 
to the world. How far the system of theology and ecclesi- 
astical polity which have been embodied in his writings are 
really responsible for the odium entertained towards him, it 
would be well to inquire. 

The estimation in which Calvin was held by the purest men 
who knew him personally, and those of succeeding ages, shows 
that he was not regarded as stained with innocent blood. The 
reformers on the Continent, both Lutheran and Swiss, the 
prelates of England, and the Presbyterians of Scotland, looked 
up to him as a guiding star in the galaxy of religious teachers. 
His correspondence shows that he kept the consciences of a 
large portion of Europe. Among his manuscripts is found a 
fasciculus with the title, “ Lettres par divers Rois, Princes, 
Seigneurs, et Dames, pour consulter sur les cas de conscience 
epineaux, ou pour le remercier de ses ouvrages.” Kings, 
princes, lords, and ladies, consulted him on the most intricate 
and solemn questions connected with the piety of the heart. 
Archbishop Parker, in Elizabeth’s name, thanked him for the 
part he bore in the Reformation in England. His corre- 
spondence with Cranmer, and the reference of the liturgy to 
him for correction, are facts too well known to be repeated. 
Knox testified that Geneva was “the most perfect school of 
Christ that ever was in the earth since the days of the apostles.” 
Montesquieu’s celebrated eulogium was, ‘“* The Genevese may 
bless the day that Calvin was born.” Reate accords him the 
honour of founding a prosperous church in Geneva, and of 
having “a great share in forming its political as well as spiri- 
tual legislation.” To quote the favourable opinions of the 
most distinguished divines of every age since Calvin’s day 
would exceed our limits, and only repeat what has been often 
given to the public. His influence is now enjoyed by millions, 
who know him only in the character of a bigoted sectarian 
and persecutor. In the republic and in the church, which re- 
ceived their cast under his moulding hand, and in the educa- 
tional systems which now prevail throughout Protestant Chris- 
tendom, we recognise the agency of one whom God raised up 
to be a benefactor to his race, and to transmit a hallowing in- 
fluence down to far-distant ages. A life of unremitted toil, 
self-denial, and suffering, which doubtless brought him prema- 
turely to the grave,—a life into which is compressed the work 
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of ordinary minds for centuries,—a life devoted wholly to the 
prosperity of the church and the glory of God, should be suffi- 
cient to outweigh one erroneous opinion, which he held in 
common with all the world. 

Viewing him in the light of a minister of the gospel, and 
devoted servant of the Most High, we cannot better charac- 
terise him, in closing our remarks, than in the words of his 
contemporary and friend, Alexander Morus :—‘ CuristTuM 
PECTORE—CuRISTUM ORE—CHRISTUM OPERA SPiRAT.” 


Art. VIIL—Essays on the Spirit of the Inductive Philosophy, 

- the Unity of Worlds, and the Philosophy of Creation. By 

the Rev. BapEN PowELL, M.A., F.R.S., &c. London: 
Longmans. 1855. 


Tuls is a remarkable work, on account both of its author and 
of the principles and opinions which it advocates. Mr Powell 
is no ordinary man; and the well-weighed expression of his 
views on any question of science is entitled to respectful con- 
sideration, and is fitted to exert no small influence on public 
opinion. He has long occupied the high position of Savilian 
Professor of Geometry at Oxford; he is widely and favour- 
ably known by his previous writings, which have gained for 
him a well-earned philosophical reputation; he is extensively 
and familiarly versant in many departments both of ancient 
and modern science; and his works are written in a style 
clear and popular, distinguished at once by freshness and 
vigour of thought, and by beauty and variety of scientific 
illustration. If wanting somewhat in the interest which a 
warmer and more impassioned temperament on the part of 
their author might have given to them, his writings possess the 
merit of bold and independent thought, of lucid argument 
enriched and illustrated from almost every field of recent 
scientific research, and of a remarkable facility of philosophical 
generalization, which, however dangerous it may be, unless 
when under the restraint of a severe logical method, serves to 
impart a peculiar charm to his reasonings, and to enlist on 
their behalf the sympathies of cultivated minds. In this 
respect there is very much in the volume before us calculated 
to interest and prepossess in its favour men of thinking 
minds and scientific tendencies. The publication of it is in 
some measure the result of the recent controversy which has 
interested and divided the philosophical world respecting the 
unity or plurality of inhabited planets. But the author takes 
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a much wider range of discussion than any called forth or 
‘ suggested by such a question; and the principles he lays 
down, and the views he propounds, in regard to the general 
laws of nature and the philosophy of creation, will be accounted, 
both by men of science and theologians, as of more real 
interest and of greater importance than any bearing they 
may have on that somewhat ephemeral controversy. The 
existence of other worlds besides our own, the seats of life 
and intelligence similar to ours, is a question in regard to 
which the direct evidence is so scanty, and the analogies bear- 
ing upon it so remote and incomplete, that few scientific men 
will be brought to regard it as a part of “ the creed of the phi- 
losopher,” and still fewer religious men will be inclined to rest 
upon it as “the hope of the Christian.” The interest recently 
excited by such a controversy, and the singular amount and 
combination of talent, and science, and zeal, which it enlisted 
in the discussion, only furnish an illustration of the fact, that 
the disputes of philosophers, like those of other men, are 
seldom proportioned in their noise and vehemence either to 
the practical value of the point in debate or to the certainty 
attainable in regard to it. But the value of Mr Powell’s 
volume is not to be measured by that of the controversy which 
occasioned it. The subjects treated of, and the principles 
discussed in it, have in themselves a high interest and a per- 
manent practical importance; they are more interesting and 
important still from the manner in which they are handled, 
and from the reputation which Mr Powell enjoys; and many 
of them have an intimate and very direct bearing on those 
truths which are commonly regarded as lying at the foun- 
dation of our religious beliefs. 

The volume is made up of three separate essays, composed, 
we are told, at different times and with different objects in 
view. Nevertheless, there is an intimate connection between 
them, and some principles and ideas prominently advocated 
are more or less common to them all. It is not our intention 
to follow Mr Powell through the discussion of the many topics 
which he handles, always with ability, though not always, as 
we venture to think, with success. Our interest is rather 
drawn to those questions in which his science has a bearing 
upon Scripture truth, and where theology is more especially 
concerned. 

We feel no great temptation, as we have hinted, to enter 
upon a consideration of the subject of the second of the essays 
contained in this volume, occupied as it is with the question 
of the unity or plurality of worlds. The controversy has been 
more than exhausted; and we pass on, with the single remark, 
that we think Mr Powell has not unfairly held the balance 
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between the distinguished combatants in a debate in which 
not a little of exaggerated statement, and of ingenious though 
unsatisfactory special pleading on both sides, has been employed. 
The first essay is mainly devoted to an examination of the 
primary grounds of inductive reasoning, and may be regarded 
as supplementary to Mr Powell’s former work on the “ Con- 
nection of Natural and Divine Truth.” In the course of it he 
has occasion to deal with several topics which have of late 
years excited considerable interest and discussion both among 
men of science and theologians, and which bear very directly 
upon the evidence and certainty both of inductive philosophy 
in general and of natural theology in particular. We have 
long regarded the principles explained and illustrated by Mr 
Powell in his volume devoted to the connection of natural and 
revealed truth as the foundation on which natural theology as 
@ science rests,—common as these principles are to natural 
theology and to all inductive truth, of whatever kind it may 
be. It is no small service done to natural theology to vindi- 
cate for it a footing upon the very same ground upon which 
other sciences, the most sure and the most surely believed, 
are seen to rest, and to rescue it from the hands of those who 
would make it appeal for its evidence and certainty to mere 
fancy or feeling. This service to the cause, Mr Powell, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of our soundest philosophers as well as 
divines, has ably rendered in the former volume; and he has 
pursued the same track in the first of the essays before us by 
a restatement of the case, and by a fuller discussion of those 
principles of evidence and grounds of argument on which 
natural theology, in common with all inductive science, must be 
based. Many of these topics, it must be-evident, are open to 
debate; but there is much, we believe, in the general principles 
which he has advocated that is valuable and sound. 

There is one point, in particular, in connection with the argu- 
ment from design in the arrangement of nature, which he has 
brought out in a highly interesting manner, and to which re- 
cent advances of. science and speculation have given consider- 
able prominence. There can be no doubt that the general 
method of dealing with the subject of final causes commonly 
pursued by theologians of the Paley school, has done consi- 
derable injustice to the argument, by unduly and unwisely 
narrowing its range and application. The argument has been 
too much restricted to instances of arrangement and order in 
nature, in which an obvious end is served and a purpose seen 
to be accomplished through the means employed, leaving out 
of view those manifold cases in which the arrangement and 
order are equally manifest, but in which the end and purpose 
are unknown. Order and arrangement wherever found, har-. 
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mony, symmetry, and unity of plan wherever seen, are evi- 
‘dences of mind, whether or not we see them to be connected 
with a useful or advantageous end to be wrought out, and 
whether or not, indeed, they are so connected. Interpreting 
the cases of arrangement, where such end is unknown, by those 
eases in which it is known, we may perhaps have been too 
prone to conclude that in all cases some useful end, apart 
from the arrangement itself, is always and invariably contem- 
— and hence, probably, the common tendency among theo- 
ogians of an older school to limit their consideration, when 
dealing with the argument from final causes, to those instances 
in which design as well as arrangement is seen, and a manifest 
end to be gained, in addition to a manifest order, is acknow- 
ledged. And yet, perhaps, if we may argue as to the mind of 
God from what we are conscious of in our own, made originally 
in his image, it may be a truer view of the matter to say that 
the arrangement and order are themselves sometimes the great 
end contemplated; and that, apart altogether from any useful 
or beneficent purpose to be accomplished, the unity of plan . 
and symmetry of parts which we see so often in nature, when 
no adaptation of means to ends can be traced, are themselves 
good and pleasing to the Divine Mind. If this be the juster, 
as it is, we think, the higher view of the case, then that unity 
of composition and harmony of arrangement which so exten- 
sively prevail in nature, even in cases where no purpose beyond 
unity and harmony realised can be discovered, or where the 
purpose that seems to be contemplated remains abortive and 
unfulfilled, must be due to the unity and harmony of the Divine 
Mind itself, which in its manifold operations finds an end good 
and sufficient to satisfy it in impressing upon the universe a 
counterpart of its own perfections. But whatever explanation 
be given of the matter, there can be no doubt that order, and 
symmetry, and unity, wherever manifested, are the fruit of in- 
telligence and mind, and that in narrowing the argument, as has 
too commonly been done, to those examples in which a useful 
end, apart from those, could be ascertained and demonstrated, 
theologians have done great injustice to the evidence of na- 
tural theology fora God. Recent discoveries in science, more 
especially in the department of physiology, have served to 
draw the very special attention of thinking men to the great 
law of unity of composition in nature, apart altogether from 
and beyond the manifest design which may or may not 
be connected with it. The researches of Professor Owen, in 
particular, have opened up new views in regard to the homo- 
logies of organic life, strikingly contrasted as these often are 
with the presence of organs whose functions and use are abor- 
tive and unfulfilled—the unity of general plan being appa- 
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rently the higher and ruling principle of nature to be ever 
adhered to, and the special end being only the lower and 
subordinate principle, which may be overlooked or departed 
from. There cannot be a doubt that the bearing of such in- 
vestigations on natural theology has been most beneficial in 
the way of opening up a wider and more enlarged recognition 
of mind as manifested in the order of nature, and of furnish- 
ing a broader foundation for its arguments in favour of the 
being of a God. We have pleasure in giving an extract or 
two from Mr Powell on this subject :— 


“ The old and limited view of final causes will not meet the increas- 
ing demands of scientific enlightenment ; it will not suffice now to 
argue solely on the adaptation of means to a known purpose, or a 
practical design evinced, and an obvious end answered. If we can- 
not discard the term, we must enlarge its meaning. We may speak 
of ‘ design’ with reference solely to ‘ order’ and ‘ arrangement,’ without 
looking to the idea of practical utility. Such modes of expression are 
far preferable as not leading the mind to any undue expectation of 
what it will not realise. Thus, in reference to physiology, the higher 
argument acquires an expansion in proportion to the progress of the 
science. We obtain more enlarged: ideas of design as we advance 
from the more confined views of the older schools towards the wider 
principle of symmetry and unity of composition. So that final causes, 
properly understood, so far from receding (as some pretend) before the 
advance of modern science in the wider and more philosophic sense, 
eminently derive increasing evidence from its progress. The study 
of the higher principle of symmetry and unity of composition can in 
no way prejudice that of adaptation; the latter being but a part of the 
same great argument. Nor is it just to aecuse those of the modern 
school who are engaged, as their special and legitimate objects, in in- 
vestigating the former, of undervaluing the latter.” 

“ Professor Owen has justly observed, that the two principles of 
‘unity of plan’ and ‘final causes’ are wrongly — as antitheti- 
cal; and on general grounds it must be apparent that these two prin- 
ciples can hardly with propriety be put in opposition to each other, or 
even be classed together: the latter is in its nature a more particular 
and restricted kind of practical view of the matter, doubtless of some 
value in particular cases; while the former is of a comprehensive 
speculative character, fitted to form the foundation of a philosophical 
system; which the other never can be, as Bacon has so forcibly 
pointed out. If more particular arguments were wanted, he has shown 
precisely from instances that the mere investigation of the uses of 
organs continually finds a check in the observation of many cases 
where o are introduced whose function or purpose is not ful- 
filled ; and the more anatomical investigation has extended its bounds, 
the more clearly have such proofs been displayed, evincing that this 
principle is an insufficient guide. Thus the complex form of a limb, 
as to number and relative position of the bones, required by the law 
of conformity to the type, is strictly preserved in cases where it is not 
needed ; as is seen in comparing the expanded human hand, where every 
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finger is essential, with the ‘trowel’ of the mole, the ‘ paddle’ of the 

. whale, or ‘ hoof’ of the elephant, where every bone is equally present, 
but all enclosed in one case. So, again, the abortive teeth of the 
young whale are of no use except to prove its relationship with ter- 
restrial mammalia. Unity of plan is adhered to in other cases, where 
only one or two parts are developed, and the rest are merely rudimen- 
tary or even altogether deficient, but no new part or formation is added. 
Nothing is made in vain, if it be only made to preserve unity of 
system. The view of design has been contracted by the adoption of 
the false analogy of machines, in which unity of plan is not an object. 
The attainment of an end by apparently circuitous means, for the 
sake of .obedience to the law of unity, is, in fact, the highest indica- 
tion of design ; special adaptation is but a secondary branch of such 
evidence; and it is only more striking when brought about in con- 
formity with this higher and governing principle of all animated 
nature.”* 

As might be expected from the strain of such remarks, Mr 
Powell has no sympathy with those objections which have be- 
come fashionable in certain quarters against the validity and 
soundness of the old and well-established argument from 
design to a designer, although seeking to extend its range and 
application. Speaking of these objections, he says :— 


“ But the great argument which we have been considering, it is said, 
is not one merely of design, but must rise from design to a desi 


And here it is that some objections have arisen. On the one hand, 


it is alleged that the argument is insufficient; and, on the other, 
that it proves too much, and tends to identify nature with the 
Deity. But both objections seem to me equally traceable to the same 
primary confusion of ideas as to the real nature of the inductive in- 
ferences, and of the obvious distinction between moral and physical 
causation. This confusion of ideas pervades the remarks of man‘ 
otherwise able writers. Thus Coleridge observes, ‘ All the so-called 
demonstrations of a God either prove too little, as that from the order 
and apparent purpose in nature, or too much, namely, that the world 
is itself God ; or they clandestinely involve the conelusion in the pre- 
mises, as in the postulate of a First Cause.’ Natural theology con- 
fessedly ‘ proves too little,’ because it cannot rise to the metaphysical 
idea or scriptural representation of God. These stand on quite dis- 
tinct authority. But ‘the postulate of a First Cause’ is a notion 
wholly arising from the confusion of ideas just referred to. The 
common objection to the argument from design to a designer appears 
to be of this kind. It is alleged that, to take Paley’s well-known 
instance of the watch, we make our inference directly of a watchmaker 
from obvious comparison with known human works, Even when a per- 
son should for the first time witness some work far transcending his 
own power or knowledge, or any thing previously heard of, still he 
would perceive the analogy with the more ordinary productions of human 
skill, differing only in degree, and would infer a contriver and an artist 
* We would commend to the attention of our readers, in connection with this sub- 


ject, the valuable work of Dr M‘Cosh and Professor Dickie, “‘ Typical Forms and 
Special Ends in Creation.” 
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of faculties far higher, but still similar to his own. But the works of 
nature, it is said, differ from these in kind; they are unlike any of 
our works, and suggest no such analogy of an artificer resembling a 
human artificer, or differing merely in the extent and degree of his 
skill. In those cases most nearly approaching the nature of human 
works, such as the varied and endless changes in matter going on in 
the laboratory of nature, the results, even when most analogous to 
those obtained in human laboratories, yet present no marks of the 
process or of the means employed, by which to recognise the analo- 
gous workman; and in all the grander productions, the incessant 
evolutions of vegetable and animal life, which no human laboratory 
can produce, in the structure of earth and ocean, or the infinite ex- 
panse of the heavens and their transcendent mechanism, still farther 
must we be from finding any analogy to the works of man, or by con- 
sequence any analogy to a personal individual artificer. But the 
more just view of the case is that which arises from the consideration 
that the real evidence is that of mind and intelligence: for here we 
have a proper and strict analogy. Mind directing the operations of 
the laboratory or the workshop is no part of the visible apparatus, nor 
are its operations seen in themselves—they are visible only in their 
effects;—and from effects, however dissimilar in magnitude or in kind, 
yet agreeing in the one grand condition of order, adjustment, profound 
and recondite connection and dependence, there is the same evidence 
and outward manifestation of invisible intelligence, as vast and illimit- 
able as the world wherein those manifestations are seen. It is by 
analogy with the exercise of intellect, and the volition or power of 
moral causation, of which we are conscious within ourselves, that we 
speak of the Supreme Mind and Moral Cause of the universe, of whose 
operation, order, arrangement, and adaptation are the external mani- 
festations. Order implies what by analogy we call intelligence; sub- 
serviency to an observed end implies intelligence foreseeing, which by 
analogy we call design. 

“ Again: nothing but the common confused and mistaken notions as 
to Jaws and causes could give any colour to the assertion that ‘ the 
argument proves too much ;’ thatephysical speculations tend to sub- 
stitute general physical laws in the place of the Deity; and that 
scientific statements of the conclusions of Natural Theology are 
nothing but ill-disguised Pantheism. The utter futility of such in- 
ferences are at once seen, when the smallest attention is given to the 
plain distinctions above laid down between ‘moral’ and ‘physical’ 
causation ; and to the proper force of the conclusions from natural 
science establishing the former by means of the latter. This distinc- 
tion obviously points to the very reverse of the assertion that physical 
action is identical with its moral cause; the essential difference and 


contrast between them is the very point which the whole argument 
upholds and enforces. So utterly preposterous, indeed, is the whole 
idea of Pantheism that the profession of it, if sincere, can but be a 
mystical fancy of the most perplexed and a nature, and 


involving moral contradictions of the grossest kind; at all events, 
widely alien from any legitimate conclusions of physical science or 
philosophical speculations based on sound views of causation. 

“ The whole tenor of the preceding argument is directed to show 
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that the inference and assertion of a Supreme Moral Cause, distinct 
. from and above nature, results immediately from the recognition of 
the eternal and universal maintenance of the order of physical 
causes, which are its essential external manifestations. Of the 
mode, of action or operation by which the Supreme Moral Cause 
influences the universal order of physical causes, we confess our 
utter ignorance. But the evidence of such operation, where nature 
exists, can never be lost or interrupted. And in proportion as our 
more extended researches exhibit these indications more fully and 
more gloriously displayed, we cannot but believe that our contempla- 
tions are more nearly and truly approaching their source.” 


Much of this is in substance the very reasoning of Chalmers, 
in his “ Natural Theology,” in answer to Hume. But we rejoice 
to see it sanctioned by the authority of Mr Powell, and 
directed effectively against the objections to the argument 
from design so prevalent in the present day, amid those schools 
of modern theology that would deny the natural evidence for 
the being and perfections of God, and would seek to rest the 
certainty of these truths either upon a mere subjective faith 
or an outward ecclesiastical authority. 

But while thus gratefully acknowledging the value and im- 
portance of the contributions made by Mr Powell to the cause 
of natural theology, more especially in the first of his three 
essays, we regret that our commendation must here stop. 
The third of the essays which make up this volume, under the 
title of the “ Philosophy of Creation,” is wholly devoted to a 
consideration of what is commonly known as the “ doctrine of 
development,” and to the illustration of the general grounds 
and principles of that system ; while not a little even of what 
is found in the two previous essays has a pretty direct bearing 
on the same question, and looks very like as if it were intended 
rather to prepare the way for, the reception of that theory, 
than to illustrate or enforce the point immediately in hand. 
We regret exceedingly to find that a man like Mr Powell, 
with a name in science to lose rather than to gain, should 
avow himself to be an adherent of that theory, modified al- 
though that adherence be by certain important reservations. 
It can hardly be regarded otherwise than as an ominous 
token, that a distinguished professor in one of our universi- 
ties, having a real reputation in the walks of philosophy, and 
a divine of standing in the church to which he belongs, should 
publicly commit himself to the support of a doctrine which, 
however it may turn out in his hands, has in our own day, and 
by its most recent and popular advocates, been disgraced by an 
alliance with Materialism or Pantheism, and only illustrated 
and supported by the unscientific blunders of the author of 
the “ Vestiges of Creation,” and the wild and unintelligible 
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rhapsodies of Oken. The very touch of that theory has in 
the case of the one transmuted the facts of science into fables, 
and in the instance of the other converted its real analogies 
into incoherent ravings. We have already had occasion to , 
advert to that eminent facility of philosophical generalization 
by which Mr Powell is characterised, and which gives such a 
peculiar interest to the volume before us. He has evidently 
an eye for almost instinctively detecting and following out the 
hidden and remote resemblances to be discovered among the 
phenomena of nature, and a mind peculiarly alive to the plea- 
sure found in the contemplation of them, and a strong, if not 
predominant taste, for the wide and general analogies of 
physical science. But what in one sense may be his strength, 
in another may prove his weakness. There is a relevant evi- 
dence to be found in the analogies of inductive truth, when 
these are real, and true, and essential to it; and the discovery 
of such analogies is almost always the forerunner of the sound 
generalizations of science. But there is, perhaps, no mental 
habit more easily acquired, and the indulgence of which it is 
more difficult to control, than just the habit of hasty generali- 
zation from analogies slenderly understood, or in themselves 
insufficient; and there can be no better test of the sound 
philosopher, and of a capacity for inductive discovery, than 
the ability to restrain such a propensity, and the rare power of 
assigning to the evidence of these analogies the precise mean- 
ing, and value, and force, that are due to it. We think we can 
see in Mr Powell’s mental endowments, as manifested more 
especially in the volume before us, a remarkable facility in 
discovering and tracing the wide and comprehensive analogies 
of natural truth, and almost a passionate love of resting in the 
elevated contemplation of the unity and harmony of creation ; 
but along with this, a very decided and fatal want of that 
severe and corrective philosophic judgment which alone can 
regulate and give value to such tendencies, and which enables 
the true scientific inquirer to discriminate between analogy 
and induction, and to give with justice and impartiality to 
the former what is due to its presumptions, and to the latter 
what is due to its certainty. Add to this, that the very ex- 
tent and variety of Mr Powell’s scientific acquirements, and 
multifarious knowledge of the results of modern physical in- 
quiry, which indicate the richness of his mind, may also prove 
its snare in this matter. The rapid advances of recent dis- 
covery, and the opening up of new departments of truth on 
every hand, are imposing more and more upon the labourers 
in this field the necessity of carrying out the principle of the 
division of labour to the utmost possible extent, and teaching 
the lesson, which none is so ready to forget as the philoso- 
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pher of wide and comprehensive views, that, whatever be his 
ability and industry in the pursuit of knowledge, no man.can 
be truly a master in any department but his own, and that no 
one can gain for himself a name of authority in any walk of 
science, who has not restricted himself to it with a devotion 
almost exclusive and professional. We have no reason to be- 
lieve that the Professor of Geometry at Oxford has given 
himself to the study of paleontology with an attention any 
thing like so jealous and restricted. The very extent and rich 
variety of his stores of multifarious scientific knowledge, might 
suggest the opposite conclusion. And when, in this volume, 
he draws liberally on those stores to supply the ample mate- 
rials of scientific facts that enable him to trace and illustrate 
the physical analogies in which he delights, and to wander at 
will in the large and comprehensive views of creation in which 
he abounds, he no doubt adds greatly to the charm and in- 
terest of his theories, but, at the same time, leaves upon the 
mind the unpleasant and unsatisfied impression, that he is 
sacrificing accuracy to wideness of view, and amusing or mis- 
leading us with the hasty generalizations of a science rapidly 
and imperfectly observed, rather than instructing us in the sure 
conclusions of a philosophy which the professional student of 
it has slowly and painfully purchased from nature, at the price 
of the sweat of his brow and the labour of his hands. We 
would shrink from doing injustice to a man of the extensive 
acquirements and high scientific reputation of Mr Powell; 
but if he has cultivated paleontology with any thing approach- 
ing to that exclusive devotion of time and strength, and pro- 
fessional love to it, which are due to the interest and difficulty 
of the science, and which are not more than necessary to give 
aman aright to speak with authority in regard to its many 
unresolved problems, he is certainly the first who has risen 
from the study at once a master of it, and a disciple of the 
theory of development. 

We have said that Mr Powell gives in his adhesion to the 
development hypothesis with some important reservations. 
It is not very easy to gather from his volume the exact form 
of the theory which pleases him best: with many of its features, 
as recently revived and delineated by its recognised champions, 
he is avowedly dissatisfied. He guards himself against being 
thought committed to any of the scientific details which have 
‘been mixed up with the more recent advocacy of the doctrine 
by such men as Oken and the author of the “ Vestiges of Crea+ 
tion.” The form of the speculation, as sketched either by the 
one or the other, is not the form favoured and defended by Mr 
Powell; but while repudiating their views, he declines to 
give any definite shape to his own idea of the law according 
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to which the different orders of animate and inanimate being 
have been developed. As to Oken he plainly tells us, that his 
theory is “ avowedly of a speculative kind, an4, bearing a meta- 
physical aspect in its first principles, is yet put forth as a phy- 
sical generalization,”—and that from the very “abstract nature 
of the ideas and language employed, it is difficult to estimate 
the precise evidence on which it is supported.” As to the theory 
of the “ Vestiges,” he refers to an able article in the British 
and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, that “refutes many of 
the minute details of it;” and he willingly admits that its 
‘physiological statements are open to criticism.” His more 
extensive and accurate acquaintance with modern science in 
most of its branches, has saved him from the errors into which 
the author of that work so helplessly fell; and perhaps a wise 
and commendable regard for his own reputation has restrained 
him from substituting or asserting another form of the theory 
in place of that which was tried and found wanting in the 
hands of his predecessors. Nor is it to be supposed that it is 
only particular points of minute details in the form of the 
theory, as held by them, that Mr Powell disowns ;—some of 
the leading and most distinctive principles which gave shape 
and substance to the system of development are expressly re- 
pudiated by him. For example, the great and prominent idea 
which was advocated in the “Vestiges ” of a direct advance in 
successively higher organization in one line, from the lowest 
zoophyte up to man, as we advance through geological ages 
up to the present time, “is now,” according to the confession 
of Mr Powell, “ acknowledged to be untenable.” It was, how- 
ever, this very law of progression, under the determining influ- 
ence of physical causes, and not the general fact of a difference 
observable between the forms of life of earlier and late geolo- 
gical epochs in the direction of advancement from lower to 
higher organization, apart from that law, that constituted the 
notable peculiarity of the modern theory of development, and 
was one of the two leading principles which it was the object 
of the disciples of that theory to establish. And now, while ad- 
mitting that this law is conclusively disproved, and arguing for 
the doctrine of development by physical causes still, Mr 
Powell nowhere lays down any other order according to which 
this development either has occurred or can take place,— 
contenting: himself with the very vague and indefinite state- 
ment, that “ it is clearly no longer to be recognised in any single 
line of ascent from more simple to more complex forms, but 
must be sought in some new and apparently less obvious train 
of relation not yet made out.” Again, so far from taking re- 
fuge, like the author of the “ Vestiges,” in the pseudo-chem- 
istry of Crosse and Weekes, as experimental evidence of the 
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roduction of organic life from inorganic elements, or betaking 
himself ‘to the dark corners of physiology for light as to the 
transmutation of species, he unhesitatingly asserts, both in 
regard to the alleged origin and to the alleged transmutation 
of life, “that no noticeable instance of it could be expected to 
take place within the range of our observation,” and that “we 
never could expect to have any experimental evidence of it; ” 
arguing elaborately and with much earnestness that the im- 
possibility of proving the fact is a very strong evidence against 
those who deny it to be a fact at all. Here, again, it is im- 
possible not to see that Mr Powell disowns the peculiar basis 
of evidence on which all the supporters hitherto of the deve- 
lopment doctrine have been most anxious to rest it, and 
without which it would have been regarded as having no 
foundation whatever. After such an amount and kind of re- 
pudiation of what was believed to be most important and 
peculiar in the theory, it may naturally and reasonably be 
asked, What remnant of it in Mr Powell’s hands remains? It 
is not very easy to give an answer to the question. At all 
times ill-defined and vague, the theory in the keeping of Mr 
Powell has become vaguer still. Without a fixed shape, or 
known form, or definite features, or real substance, it is very 
much in the case of a phantom, that has nothing but a name. 
He himself calls it, not a phantom, indeed, but—* a philosophi- 
cal conjecture.” In short, the doctrine of development by 
physical law, as entertained by Mr Powell, is one that holds 
itself very much aloof from any inconvenient identification 
with such a distinct shape, or such definite facts, as would 
make it amenable to the test of experience, or observation, or 
argument; it has much more of a negative than a positive 
character attaching to it’; and it consists rather in a denial of 
any intervention of creating power different from natural causes, 
for the purpose of accounting for the origin and progress of 
life upon the earth, than in the assertion or specification of 
any intelligible law or well-defined process, according to which 
natural causes might explain them. 
But it is right that Mr Powell should have an opportunity 
of speaking for himself as to the kind of development which he 
holds :— 


“If we admit that the earth, being still hot internally, must have 
‘cooled at its surface, and that this cooling must, in its progress, have 
~ caused contortions, dislocations, upheavals of strata ; and again, that the 
waters charged with matter must have deposited it; and that the 
various crystallised bodies and metallic veins must have been formed 
during certain stages of these formations,—it is only by parity of rea- 
son affirmed that the rudiments of all organic as well as inorganic pro- 
ducts and structures must have been evolved in like manner, as they were 
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alike included and contained in the once fused and therefore once vapor- 
ised or nebulous mass. In that mass all kinds of physical agents, or 
the elements of them, thermotic, electric, chemical, molecular, gravita- 
tional, luminiferous, and by consequence not less all organic and vital 
forces, must have been included. Out of it in some way, by equally regu- 
lar laws in the one case as in the other, must have been evolved all 
forms of inorganic and equally of organic existence,—whether amor- 
phous masses, crystals, cells, monads, plants, zoophytes, animals, or 
man,—the animal man; the spiritual man belonging to another order 
of things, a spiritual creation.” 


Now, certainly, viewing this statement with reference to the 
first and essential requisite in any statement of a scientific 
theory,—namely, accuracy of definition and precision of thought, 
—nothing can be regarded as more unsatisfactory and unphi- 
losophical. It can be paralleled only by the dreams of some of 
the ancient cosmogonists, who were not wont to dream in 
accordance with the demands of the inductive philosophy; and 
yet we venture to say that although the same ideas are re- 
peated over and over again in the course of the volume, they 
are never put into a shape more distinct, or defined in terms 
more accurate and intelligible. We have here plainly the 
assertion of the origin and production of life from inorganic 
elements; but no mention made of the law, or process, or con- 
ditions according to which this development is made. Further, 
we have here plainly implied the transmutation of species, but 
no attempt to explain or define the manner, causes, or ante- 
cedents which regulate and determine the change. And yet 
these are the essential elements of the problem to be solved ; 
in the absence of which the attempt to establish or argue 
about a doctrine of development is very much a beating of the 
air. In repudiating any alliance with the more definite law 
which former advocates of the theory had imposed upon it, and 
disowning those facts of experience and observation which 
they had erroneously alleged in its behalf, Mr Powell has, 
doubtless, disencumbered himself of difficulties which would 
have broken down hopelessly even his scientific strength; but, 
in doing so, he has, as the disciple and defender of the develop- 
ment theory, laid himself open to objections no less fatal to his 
cause. In his hands the theory is evacuated of all substance 
and precise meaning, and sublimated into an airy nothing, 
which, under the name of a “ philosophical conjecture,” has no 
real foundation in the experience or discoveries of true in- 
quirers into the phenomena of nature, no affinity with the real- 
ities of a sound generalization, and even no positive character 
which the facts of observation can either prove or disprove. 
By means of the tactics he has adopted, he has undoubtedly 
succeeded in masking his own line of defence, and putting his 
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assailants to a disadvantage, seeing that they have no real or 
distinct position to attack; but, in doing so, he has incurred 
the still more serious disadvantage on his side of giving up 
well-nigh all which its disciples were wont to maintain, and of 
sacrificing in his statement of the problem to be solved the 
very elements necessary to its solution. 

But vague though the theory be in the hands of Mr Powell, 
and incapable of proof because of this vagueness, he has set 
himself with much ability to the attempt. And what is the 
kind of evidence on which he relies in his attempted proof? 
It cannot be the evidence of experience, for he has already, in 
regard to the two leading and essential principles of the theory, 
—namely, the origination of life from inorganic matter, and 
the transmutation of species,—utterly discarded it. “We never 
could,” says Mr Powell, “ expect to have experimental evidences 
of it.” It cannot be the evidence of observation, for this in 
like manner he has no less generously and conclusively dis- 
pensed with. “No reasonable instance of it,” says Mr Powell, 
“could be expected to take place within the range of our observa-' 
tion.” Of what then does his reasonings consist? Mainly, or 
rather entirely, of these two,—first, of an elaborate attempt to 
support his theory on the ground of analogy; and, second, of an 
endeavour to invalidate the arguments of his opponents. We 
must crave liberty for a word or two on each of these. 

The argument from analogy in favour of the development 
theory, on which he dwells at great length, is the only positive 
evidence which he pretends to offer in its behalf. The acknow- 
ledged uniformity of natural laws within their own province is 
dwelt upon largely as proof that they extend with equal uni- 
formity throughout time, and over every region of being; and 
in particular, the regular and unvarying connection of physical 
phenomena is made by analogy to imply the dominion of 
physical causes, in the case of those other phenomena in regard 
to which all that we know is that no such causes are to be seen. 
By the force of analogy, every thing in nature, however far 
removed from our notions of what is material or physical, is 
brought under the operation and control of natural law, ac- 
cording as that law is established and seen in the physical 
succession of events,—even in those instances, for example, 
such as the origin and changes of life, where all that we learn 
_ from experience is, that no such order of physical causation 
can be traced. In support of this wide and sweeping genera- 
lization, Mr Powell appeals to the past history of science, 
which, in the department of physical discovery, exhibits a 
gradual yet constant progress in the way of extending the 
order of law over the phenomena within the limits of our ex- 
perience, and thus gives a promise that even those phenomena 
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of whose cause we are at present ignorant may ultimately be 
brought under the same dominion. ‘Taught, perhaps, by the 
failure of former attempts by his predecessors in the same 
school, Mr Powell has sought to adguce no new facts* in sup- 
port of the theory which he advocates. He is contented to 
rest it on the ground of this vague analogical argument, which, 
in the absence of direct evidence, is made to bear the entire 
burden of all the difficulties connected with the origin of new 
species of life, and the transmutation of old through the oper- 
ation of physical law. We must allow Mr Powell space to do 
justice to his own argument :— 


‘* All branches of inductive science continually tend more and more 
towards a grand unity of principle. We perceive this, to a partial 
and limited extent, in every lesser advance of discovery ; in proportion 
as new facts accumulate and become embarrassing from their multi- 
plicity, sooner or later some happy advance in generalization is always 
found to oceur, by which they are simplified and reduced to some 
single principle, connecting them at the same time with other classes 
of phenomena. In the science of the ancients (exact as it was in some 
limited departments, each within itself) all branches were isolated and 
disconnected, and all physical principles and causes were supposed of 
separate and even conflicting kinds. All the first great modern advances 
were directed towards combining and uniting branches hitherto dis- 
tinct, and tended to evince a unity of idea and principle pervadin 
them. The first discoveries pointed to the identification of the celesti 
motions with terrestrial; of astronomy with mechanics; of the fall of 
an apple with the motion of the moon; of the horror of a vacuum 
with the laws of equilibrium: as later discoveries have identified mag- 
netic and electric currents, and connected sound, heat, and light, with 
the mechanism of waves; and, again, the resulting effects of heat with 
dynamical force All science, then, is emphatically one: in all 
its parts and branches, however apparently distinct, or supposed to in- 
volve peculiar modes of thought appropriate to each, we find, on close 
examination, that all such distinctions are but temporary and provi- 
sional; and that what appears peculiar, is so only because the investiga- 
tion in different parts of science is in different states of progress. In 
one, it has arrived at no more than a description and classification of 
phenomena, or even of the materials whose phenomena we propose to 
study ; in another, we have been able to reduce all phenomena to laws 
of high generality, and those laws to simple principles of foree and 

* We do not know, when asserting that Mr Powell has pretended to adduce no 
new facts in support of the development theory, whether we ought not to make an 
exception in favour of the notable discovery announced in note, p. 501, of his work. 
He there asserts, or, more properly, insinuates, that a certain skeleton recently dis- 
covered in a railway cutting in England, is the fossil remains of a human being that 
existed long before the human epoch, and had been imbedded “ previous to a long 
series of physical events.” For a satisfactory account of these remains, as well as 
some pointed strictures on Mr Poweli’s theory, we would refer to a paper by Mr 
Thomson of Banchory, in the April number of the Hdinburgh New Philosophical 
Journal. As Mr Thomson remarks, he “leaves us altogether in the dark as to 
whether he regards these bones as those of a perfect or of an inferior man,—whether 


. spaces of the Homo Sapiens of Linnawus, or of the Homo non Sapiens of 
‘owell.”* , 


VOL. V.—NO. XVII. 2x 
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motion, of the most elementary simplicity and the highest generality ; 
-and between these extremes there exist all varieties of intermediate 
stages. But all sciences approach perfection as they approach to a 
unity of first principles; differently applied, indeed, according to the 
different natures of the material objects contemplated, but in all cases 
recurring to or tending towards certain high elementary conceptions, 
which are the representatives of the unity of the great archetypal ideas 
according to which the whole system is arranged. . .. . When the 
inductive inquirer finds himself involved in some great apparent diffi- 
culty, and among phenomena which no existing resources of scienc2 
are able to explain,—which appear to stand forth as irreducible ano- 
malies, and to bafile all attempts at explanation ; however hopeless the 
problem may seem, he can never really suppose the case to be in its 
own nature incapable of analysis, or that the mass of facts is not 
really reducible to some principles of order, analogy, and causation,— 
to the dominion of laws as yet, indeed, unknown, and of causes not 
as yet conjectured, yet as perfectly regular and_as strictly harmonious 
as those which govern the most common daily occurrences,—the fall 
of a stone, or the ascent of vapour. A real break in the connection 
and continuity of physical causes cannot exist, in the nature of things. 
If such breaks often appear, they are due solely to our ignorance. 
Every advance tends to fill them up; and, indeed, every physical dis- 
covery is nothing else than an extension of the evidence of continuity, 
—a fresh link in the connection of phenomena into one consistent 
whole. There is no such thing as any class of phenomena really 
standing out isolated from all others, unconnected by any analogous 
principle, and truly anomalous in regard to the rest of nature. Yet 
every class of phenomena has at some time seemed so; but it is an 
illusion, in whatever instance it may now seem to be the case; and 
one which time will assuredly clear away, as it has already done so 
many similar or greater illusions. . . . . The inductive philosopher is 
convinced that the universal subordination of causes must hold good 
equally in time as in space;—that as there is no region, however distant, 
in which physical laws do not apply, or in which, if as yet unknown, 
we are not fully warranted in feeling an assurance that they must 
apply ; so in time there is no period, however remote, at which we can 
legitimately imagine the chain of physical causation to be broken, and 
to give place to disconnected influences of a wholly different kind.” 
The application of these* sweeping generalizations to the 
questions involved in the theory of development; is sufficiently 
obvious. The uniformity of the law of physical causation ex- 
tends over all nature in space and time, and there are no phe- 
nomena whatsoever exempted from its order and control. If 
there are such phenomena apparently standing out from others, 
‘and apparently irreducible to the order of physical law, it is an 
illusion due only to our ignorance. Is the ordinary and well 
recognised distinction, then, between organic life and inorganic 
matter to be done away, as a distinction—to borrow Mr 
Powell's words—“ but temporary and provisional”? Are the 
phenomena of the origin of life, and the differences of animated 
being, to be accounted the effects of physical causation as much 
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as the fall of a stone or the ascent of vapour, because “a real 
breach in the connection and continuity of physical causes 
cannot exist in the nature of things”? Such are the force and 
bearing of Mr Powell’s analogy. No doubt universal experi- 
ence, as well as science, seems to contradict the conclusion. 
Geology tells us of the beginnings of being in the absence of all 
physical causes to account for it; and physiology tells us of 
the principle of life distinct from, and irreducible to, the order 
of physical phenomena. But, in the opinion of Mr Powell, 
these facts “ are due solely to ourignorance.” In reference to 
the testimony of geology in favour of the origin of life apart 
from physical causes, he tells us :— 


“In such cases the evidence of a violation of the uniformity of nature 
is purely negative: with all analogy against the reality of the exceptions, 
they can be such only to our present ignorance: the apparent anomaly 
is but a part of a more comprehensive law, ill understood ;—a modifi- 
cation of its continuous action in reality equally regular, though not as 
yet fully made out or reduced to law. Geology, thus kept pure from 
the introduction of fanciful and unphilosophical hypotheses, eminently 
conforms to the type of unity which binds together the whole range of 
inductive science.” 


In reference, again, to the testimony which the facts of phy- 
siology bear to the principle of life, as something different from 
matter, and not to be explained by physical laws, he tells us:— 


“ The sciences of organization and life are sometimes supposed to 
‘involve a new class and order of ideas, of so peculia®a kind, that they 
must stand out as entirely exceptional cases to the general unity of the 
sciences Instead of allowing any such prepossessions to 
paralyse his researches, the inductive philosopher would simply seek, 
in regular order, first to determine the external conditions and laws of 
life, themselves as yet far from being well understood. Until these 
are known, he might reject as premature, or at least as wholly conjec- 
tural, all attempts to speculate on their higher laws or physical causes : 
yet not less confidently would he be assured that tHese more interior 
causes will one day come to be known There have not been 
wanting, indeed, attempts at theorising on the subject ; various hypo- 
theses have been started as to the nature of the ‘ vital principle,’ and 
the question discussed whether life is the result of organization, or or- 
ganization of life. Some have referred to more particular modes of 
action, such as electric currents flowing through the nervous system, 
or the like ; and have represented animated beings as in fact nothing 
more than walking galvanic batteries, All these, and many similar 
theories, may be utterly fallacious and erroneous; and the opponents 
may triumph and revel in the real or supposed refutation of them. 
But all this in no way affects the conviction of the exi tence of some 
physical principle, the cause of the vital functions, as yet, indeed, un- 
known, but which nevertheless will, at some time, become as well de- 
termined as the principle of respiration or the circulation of the blood 
is at present The truly inductive inquirer can never doubt 
that there really exists as complete and continuous a relation and con- 
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nection of some kind between the manifestations of life and the 
‘ simplest mechanical or chemical laws evinced in the varied actions of 
the body in which it resides, as there is between the action of any 
machine and the laws of motion and equilibrium,—the weaving of 
cloth by a power-loom and the principle of latent heat ; and that this 
connection and dependence is but one component portion of the vast 
chain of physical causation, whose essential strength lies in its uni- 
versal continuity, which extends, without interruption, through the 
entire world of order, and in which a real disruption of one link would 
be the destruction of the whole.” 


From these extracts our readers will be enabled to under- 
stand the nature of that analogical argument which Mr Powell 
illustrates and enforces at great length and with much ability 
in favour of the doctrine of development by physical law, and 
which, indeed, is the only evidence of a positive kind on which 
he rests his case. It may not be uninteresting to attempt to 
estimate the value of it. 

Now, it cannot be doubted that the general facts on which 
Mr Powell’s analogy is made to rest are well founded. 
Apart from the conclusion into the service of which he enlists 
them, no man in the least acquainted with the history of 
scientific discovery would hesitate to admit them. In the 
province of physical truth there is no lesson better taught, by 
the progress and history of science, than the uniformity of 
law; and there can be no conviction perhaps stronger, in the 
minds of all rig&gtly disciplined by modern philosophy, than the 
conviction that there are no physical phenomena, however un- 
explained in the present state of knowledge, that may not 
ultimately be reduced within its limits; and that there can be 
no real breach in the order and continuity of physical causes. 
Mr Powell has illustrated this proposition in much detail and 
with great felicity from the examples of modern discovery; 
and nothing could be added to what he has so well and elo- 
quently said. But does the foundation thus laid bear upon it 
the argument he has reared on it? Does the analogy derived 
from the uniformity and continuity of physical causation ex- 
tend to those cases under dispute, of the origin of life and of 
the transmutations of life? We think not, and are satisfied 
that the argument which asserts this, is fallacious. 

In the first place, the analogical argument on which the 
development doctrine of Mr Powell rests, in so far as it is 
put forth as evidence of this doctrine, is nothing else than a 
begging of the question in dispute. Our experience of the 
uniformity and regularity of physical law is such, that no pre- 
sumption can be stronger than the expectation that that law 
will be found, as the boundaries of our knowledge enlarge, 
co-extensive with all physical phenomena; and that no change 
of that kind can take place, and no phenomenon of that 
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nature be exhibited, however ignorant at present we may be 
as to its origin, which will not come to be referred to some 
physical cause. Setting aside the case of miracles, which are 
not properly to be classed in that order, the analogy of all 
past experience is so close and conclusive as to justify us in 
asserting, that every physical phenomenon, whether we can 
explain it or not, must be compatible with physical law, and 
is not to be referred to any kind of cause beyond its domain. 
But in regard to the point in debate, as to the development 
of organised life from inorganic elements, or from pre-existing 
and distinet forms of life, the question still remains, Are these 
in the true sense of the terms physical phenomena, or not ; and 
do these rank in that order, or do they belong to a class of 
phenomena altogether distinct and apart? If they are not 
to be distinguished from other physical phenomena, but have 
essentially the same character and properties, then, whatever 
difficulty in the present state of our knowledge we might have 
in explaining their origin, we would, by the force of the ana- 
logy which Mr Powell has pointed out, be bound to refer 
them to causes within the domain of physical law. But to 
assume the identity or essential resemblance in nature of these 
two classes of things, to take for granted that the distinctions 
between them are not real but illusory, and on the ground of 
this assumption to apply to both alike the analogies of physical 
discovery, is nothing else than a begging of the question in 
dispute. 

No one can have read Mr Powell’s volume without having 
been struck with the frequency and force with which he 
dilates upon the extent, uniformity, and continuity, of physical 
law; and yet no one can have read it with attention without hay- 
ing been painfully sensible of the want of precision with which 
the terms are employed. Sometimes he uses the expression 
in the ordinary and restricted sense of the words, as synony- 
mous with mechanical or material, and opposed to mental, 
moral, or spiritual; and sometimes in the wider and less ordi- 
nary sense of natural, as opposed to abnormal, irregular, with- 
out order or connection, and including under its meaning all 
kinds of law whatever, material or moral. Now, doubtless 
Mr Powell has a right to deny the distinction between these 
two senses of the expression, as one which is illusory and un- 
founded, and to hold that all law, whether mechanical or 
moral, is of one and the same kind and identical; but he has 
hardly a right to do this without due advertisement to his 
readers ; and especially, he has no right to use the term some- 
times in the one sense and sometimes in the other, according 
to the convenience or exigency of his argument. And yet we 
cannot help feeling that it is to this illegitimate use of the ex- 
pressions physical law, physical cause, and such like, that he is 
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sometimes indebted for much of the plausibility of his reason- 
ings. In pleading for the development doctrine, he frequently 
argues, that to make the phenomena of organic life an excep- 
tion to the ordinary phenomena of inorganic matter, and to 
deny that they are governed by the same mechanical or phy- 
sical laws, is to make them abnormal and irregular, subject to 
no rule or order at all, contradictions to the otherwise perfect 
harmony and uniformity of nature, and running in opposition 
to all its analogies of unity and law. If such an objection 
were well founded, it would furnish a strong presumption 
against the opponents of development. But nothing can be 
more untrue. The objection proceeds upon the assumption, 
implied if not plainly asserted, that there is no other law in 
the universe of God than that physical law which governs the 
phenomena of matter; and that to refuse to subject the facts 
of organic life to the control and operation of such a principle, 
is the same thing as handing them over to the direction and 
government of chance or lawless disorder. There are other 
laws, however, in nature, as regular in their order, and marked 
by as perfect a harmony and uniformity in their operation, as 
the laws of matter; and some of which can be evinced, by the 
statistics of their results, to be as fixed in their conditions and 
their workings. Events due wholly to moral causes often prove, 
by the observed regularity of their occurreuce, the regularity of 
the laws by which they are governed; as for example, when the 
statistics of particular crimes, taken from a large field of ob- 
servation, show from year to year such a sameness of result 
as to demonstrate the constancy of the moral laws by which 
they are determined. In refusing, then, to subject the phe- 
nomena of organic life to the operation and control of physical 
law (in the restricted sense of the word), we are not placing 
them out of keeping with the analogies of nature, and putting 
them beyond the range of its harmony and settled order; we 
are only referring them to higher laws than those of matter, and 
laws no less marked by unity of plan and uniformity of ope- 
ration. To assume the opposite, as Mr Powell frequently 
does in his reasoning against the opponents of development, is 
virtually to take for granted the point in debate.* 

But, in the second place, there are materials in the general 
facts upon which Mr Powell's analogy is built suggestive of a 
very different conclusion from that at which he arrives. In 
looking at the affinities which bind together sometimes the 
most remote and unlike phenomena of nature, and at the rapid 
approximation between sciences before widely distinct, which 
the advance of modern discovery indicates, when a multitude 


* We do not know whether Mr Powell has taken the hint of his reasoning from 
the author of the “ Vestiges of Creation,” but it is curious to note, that the same con- 
fusion of thought and substantially the same arguments are to be found in that work. 
“ This statistical regularity,” says the author of the “‘ Vestiges,” “in moral affairs 
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of separate and independent facts are combined under some 
one general principle, he is led to speak of the unity of creation 
as something which, “if any induction could reach it,” would 
realise “the summum genus of all,” “an ultimate physical principle 
of the universe.” But while the marvellous and rapid generaliza- 
tions of modern science may tempt some of its unwise votaries 
to indulge in such extravagant imaginations as these, it is not 
to be forgotten that the unity of the principles of nature is not 
the same thing as the identity of the phenomena of nature, 
—nay, that the unity of creation of which Mr Powell speaks 
so much is necessarily based on the diversity of the phenomena 
of creation. To make the generalizations of science possible, 
we must have the diversity of the phenomena of nature 
just as much as the unity of the common cause or law 
which binds them together. Without that difference of cha- 
racter, and nature, and essence, which is impressed on the 
existences of creation, whether animate or inanimate, and 
which separates between one and another, causing them to be 
not the same but different things, there would be no founda- 
tion laid for the possibility of unity at all,—there might result 
the identity, but not the unity of the phenomena of creation. 
The grand analogy on which Mr Powell builds his argument, 
drawn from the unity of creation as exhibited in its laws, is 
not only consistent with, but actually founded upon a real 
diversity in all the phenomena of nature,—a diversity which, 
however much it may disappear in the generalizations of 
seience, is yet permanent and fixed in the nature of actual 
being. There are lines drawn between substance and sub- 
stance, between life and life, too deep to be obliterated or 
effaced ; differences which may sometimes be resolved into the 
unity of a common cause, but which are not less real and true, 
and not less essential to creation as at present constituted, on 
that account. The analogy of Mr Powell, then, points in a 
direction the opposite of his conclusion just as really and as 
much as it appears to favour it. There are permanent dis- 
tinctions of character and essence belonging to the phenomena 
of organic and inorganic being, just as real and necessary as 
are the unity and uniformity of the principles under which, 
according to our generalizations, they may be reduced,—the 
law of unity in creation proclaims not only the real sameness 
of a-common cause, but also the real diversity of the pheno- 
mena classified under it. 

Much, perhaps, of this Mr Powell might admit. The law 


fally establishes the presidency of law. Man is seen to be an enigma only as an 
individual; in the ma:s he is a mathematical problem. Jt ts hardly necessary to say, 
much less to argue, that mental action, being proved to be wnder law, passes at once into 
the category of natural things. Jts old metaphysical character vanishes in a 

and the distinction usually taken between physical and moral is annulled,” —(V estiges 
of Creation, sixth edition, p. 418.) 
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of unity in creation implies and presupposes the law of funda- 
- mental diversity. The unity is to be found in the common 
cause; the diversity, in the separate and independent pheno- 
mena of which it is the cause. Mr Powell’s analogical argu- 
ment affords a presumption in favour of the extension of the 
law of unity throughout the universe, but at the same time a 
no less amount of presumption in favour of the extension of the 
law of diversity; and for this very reason it furnishes no evi- 
dence in support of the development theory, which, in its 
reducing all the phenomena of organic life as well as inorganic 
matter to the category of physical phenomena, asserts the 
unity but denies the diversity. But more than this. Do not 
analogy and experience both teach us to carry the doctrine of 
diversity much farther than this? Even amid the wang 
of matter we recognise the presence of these two laws. But 
there is a region beyond the province of material laws, where 
if law presides at all, as it undoubtedly does, it must beof a 
wider kind and higher order. There is a spiritual economy, 
superior to the material, conversant with a higher order of 
causation, and embracing a wider range and variety of pheno- 
mena. And if we be justified in saying, that in this loftier 
sphere there is to be witnessed the uniformity of fixed causation 
and the unity of harmonious law, although of a different kind 
from any witnessed in the order and connection of material phe- 
nomena; 80 also we are justified in asserting that there also 
is found a diversity permanent and essential, similar to what 
we see in material nature, but only upon a larger scale and 
of a wider scope. In proportion as the laws which regulate 
the phenomena of the spiritual world are higher than those 
which preside over nature, or in proportion as the laws which 
bind together both the spiritual and material universe in one 
system of order and connection, are more general than those 
which govern the physical alone, will the diversities which we 
meet with in that loftier region be wider and more fundamen- 
tal. In passing from the physical to the spiritual economy, or 
in embracing both, analogy teaches us to expect that we shall 
find in the latter, and also in the relations betwecn the latter 
and the former, diversities in being as many as before, but only 
much greater and more essential than before. In that region 
which lies beyond the domain of physical law as much as within 
it, there are lines drawn, deep and indelible, which partition off 
nature and truth into distinct varieties of being and know- 
ledge. No law of physical unity can reach to these. They 
belong to another order in the universe. They are interwoven 
not only with the realities of nature, but with the fundamental 
principles of human knowledge and belief. Of such diversities 
is that grand fundamental antithesis recognised in nature and 
in all our beliefs, between subject and olject, and that primary 
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exemplification of it in the essential and imperishable distinc- 
tion between the Creator and the creation he has made. Of 
such kind are the wide diversities exemplified in the phenomena 
of time and space, of unity and plurality, of cause and effect, 
of matter and mind, and such like, running through the whole 
extent of naturesand answering to the fundamental necessities 
of human thought and belief,—diversities which we believe to 
be original and essential, and which, at all events, admit of no 
explanation or reconciliation by means of physical laws. Is 
there no reason, on the ground of such considerations, to assert 
that if there be a principle of unity running through creation, 
although not a unity that depends on physical law alone; so 
also there is a principle of diversity equally extensive, although 
a diversity that cannot be conciliated or made to disappear 
by the help of physical causes? And if the universal experi- 
ence and belief of all people, as evinced by the testimony of all 
languages, and if the teaching of science, did not tell us of the 
fact, would there be no cogggt ground in analogy for saying that 
the deep and mysterious lines drawn between life and life in 
organic forms, and drawn also between organic life and in- 
organic matter, were just similar examples of those original 
and independent diversities in nature, which no theory of 
physical development could explain, and which by no process 
could be reduced under the law of physical unity ¢ 

To assert the unity of creation in such a sense that there 
shall be no fundamental and irreducible diversity,-to postu- 
late the dominion of one system of law (say the physical) over 
every territory of nature,—and to speak of the possibility of 
reducing all the phenomena known to us to one cause, which 
shall be “ the ultimate physical principle of the universe,” is 
to affirm a proposition disowned alike by the evidence of ex- 
perience and the testimony of analogy, and seems to approach 
very nearly to the principle of Spinoza, as to the essential 
identity and the merely phenomenal diversity of all substance 
in the universe. Mr Powell asserts no such principle. On 
the contrary, be argues powerfully and well against the theo 
of Pantheism. Nay, in the case of man himself, while he holds 
that his merely animal life and nature are subject to the same 
laws of production and development as “ the rest of the material 
order of things,” he also maintains that his spiritual nature be- 
longs to “a different order of things, apart from and transcend- 
ing any material idea whatever.” In other words, he holds that 
the * animal” and the “ spiritual” man belong to distinct cate- 
gories, and to separate departments of nature, falling under 
’ different principles, and governed by different laws,—the one 
physical or material, and the other spiritual. Upon what 
grounds he comes to this conclusion, which do not equally 
establish a similar distinction and diversity between organic 
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life and inorganic matter, he has not informed us. But the 
- admission is a remarkable one, viewed in connection with the 
development theory which he advocates. It subverts the very 
foundation on which that theory rests, showing that the ana- 
logy as to unity of creation, on which he rests, fails at the very 
point where failure is fatal to the conclusion at which he aims, 
—the exception to unity, which he confesses to exist, forming 
an instantia crucis, which demonstrates that there are limits 
in nature beyond which physical law does not extend. Ac- 
cording to Mr Powell's own admission, it is an example of crea- 
tion, not by natural law, but by supernatural power,—a faulty 
link in that chain of unity, of which he tells us that “a real 
disruption of one link would be the destruction of the whole.” 
It is not necessary to push the argument against Mr Powell 
to the farther and legitimate extent of asserting, that if man’s 
“ spiritual nature” is an exception to the analogy for which 
he contends, so must also his “intellectual nature” be. The 
admission, as it stands in his own gords, if he would be con- 
sistent, is fatal to the hypothesis of the original identity of life, 
and the physical development and transmutation of species.* 
In the third place, it is not alone an appeal to the funda- 
mental and essential diversities of being found in nature that 
strikes against the development theory of creation, and breaks 
up the analogy on which it is made by Mr Powell to rest. 
We have also the fact of the beainnings of being, which equally 
limits the analogy. It is quite true, that if we narrow our 
view to the field of experience alone,—using the word in its 
limited sense,—we have nothing that tells us of a beginning in 
time: we see nothing but a succession of events bound to- 
gether by fixed material laws, and following each other in an 
invariable order,—stretching out both into the past and future 
in an endless line, which speaks of no commencement and of no 
termination. If our philosophy were bounded by such narrow 
experience, we could have no notion of a beginning of being. 
But there is a beginning, or else there is no beginning, and it 
is eternal. There can be no alternative between a commence- 
ment and an eternity of the series of life. Come from what 
quarter it may, we must accept of the idea of a commencement 
in time, as necessarily belonging to the history of creation, 
even although that idea may not be found among the lessons 
taught in the narrow school of physical observation; and that 
idea once entertained, goes to enlarge all our analogies drawn 
from the study of nature. In the grand fact of creation at 
first—meaning by that a beginning of being in time and from 
nothing—we have a precedent and warrant for all those super- 


* For a brief view of Mr Powell's system, and an exposure of the inconsistency 
between this particular feature of it and the others, we have De none in referring 
to er James Buchanan’s recent work, ‘‘ Faith in God and Modern Atheism Com- 
pared.” 
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natural interventions of divine power for the origination of 
life subsequently, which geology has taught us to accept,—in- 
terventions not the less truly supernatural that they may have 
followed the order of some harmonious law with which we are 
totally unacquainted. Nothing but the theory of emanation, 
or of the eternity of matter, would justify us in restricting our 
argument to the analogy which the observation alone of constant 
physical succession supplies, to the effect of denying the doc- 
trine of a beginning in time as pertaining to creation ‘as well 
as to a diversity of species. Mr Powell, indeed, talks on this 
subject in a manner deeply to be regretted, treating it as a 
question which he is not called upon to decide one way or 
other. He tells us that “ the idea which is often attached to the 
word creation, as a calling into existence out of nothing, rests 
wholly upon metaphysical arguments, which it is no part of 
his design to discuss;” that “it is wholly destitute of any 
foundation in scriptural authority,” from Genesis or other 
passages of the Bible,—if, indeed, “ other passages do not, in 
some sense, refer to pre-existent matter:” and, with regard to 
experience, he informs us that “the idea of a beginning of 
creation in time is one which no physical philosophy can teach 
us;” that “no analogy points to a beginning of physical 
causes ;” and that “ physical philosophy always supposes, at 
least, some physical elements in existence,—it cannot investi- 
gate or conceive a condition antecedent to nature, or the case 
of its actual commencement.” 

We can put no interpretation upon the following passage, 
which does not involve a denial of the Scripture doctrine of 
the proper creation of all things out of nothing. Speaking of 
the question between the evolution of organised beings out of 
their inorganic elements, or out of pre-existing forms, he says: — 

“The choice between two such hypothetical ideas is a perfectly legi- 
timate subject of conjectural discussion and difference of opinion ; but 
it is inconsistent with all inductive principles not to admit that one or 
other of them must be supposed. But if the idea of the formation of 
organised beings out of their inorganic elements were to be preferred, 
still, on any such hypothesis, the process is imagined to be carried 
on through such a series of steps of gradual evolution, as to differ 
rather in name than in essential nature from the idea of development 
out of pre-existing organic forms. And further, even if the very cautious 
inquirer prefer altogether to dismiss and ignore the consideration of 
the question, simply on the alleged deficiency of satisfactory evidence, 
still, in the true inductive spirit, he admits that it is nothing more than 
a mere physical question, which at present we cannot solve. And, on 
the same grounds, he would as strenuously contend against the admis- 
sion of any hypothesis derived from other considerations of a kind incom-* 
patible with the great principles of natural order, and of @ nature 
beyond the domain of science.” * 

* See also Mr Powell’s article “ Creation,” in Cyclopsedia of Biblical Literature. 
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In regard to the Word of God, we believe that there are 
few who examine it with any measure of attention who can 
doubt what its deliverance is on this question, or who would 
be disposed to deny that, on the forefront of the Scripture 
page, and eminently distinguishing it from every other history 
of creation, we have the sublime idea of the formation of the 
universe out of nothing in the beginning. We have left our- 
selves no space to enter into the scriptural argument by any 
examiffation of the various passages which bear upon the 
point; nor would it be of any importance or avail in so far as 
it regards Mr Powell, who, both in the volume before us, and 
in some of his previous writings, has avowed sentiments, and 
laid down propositions, utterly inconsistent, as we deem it, with 
almost any belief in the inspiration of Scripture, or any re- 
spect for the authority of its historical statements. We do 
not deny that the word which, in Genesis and other passages 
of Scripture, is translated “‘ create,” is in some other places, as 
Mr Powell says, “a stronger and more intensitive form of ex- 
pression of the idea of making or fashioning.” But we believe 
that these three propositions could easily and thoroughly be 
established on good evidence, viz.,—First, The proper and pri- 
mary sense of the word is that of the divine act of absolute 
creation out of nothing, and only its secondary and transitive 
meaning is that of fashioning or remodelling from elements 
already in existence,—this peculiarity distinguishing the word 
from others, whose just and proper meaning is, to model or 
make, and with which it is sometimes associated, or apparently 
interchanged. Second, Apart from any consideration derived 
from the primary meaning of the word itself, the true and pro- 
per exegesis of the opening statements of Genesis requires them 
to be understood in the sense of absolute creation. Third,The 
same doctrine is to be undoubtedly drawn from a right inter- 
pretation of other passages of Scripture. We believe that 
these three propositions can be properly established by an 
examination of the Scripture testimony on the subject, deciding 
the question in a manner not to be misapprehended, except 
by those under the influence and prepossession of some mis- 
leading theory.* 

With regard to the conclusions of experience, it is quite 
true that, if limited to the observation of mere physical suc- 
cession, they teach nothing about a commencement in time. 
But this is surely no reason why Mr Powell should ignore the 
fact, if it be true, or ride his analogical hobby with the same con- 

* In connection with this point, we would mention a recent work of interest and 
ability, forming a valuable contribution towards a sound treatment of some of the 
theological controversies of the day,—‘t Creation and the Fall: a Defence and Expo- 
sition of the First Three Chapters of G is, by the Rev. Donald Macdonald.” As 


to the Jewish interpretation of Genesis on the subject of Creation, see Manassch 
Ben-Israel de Creatione. 
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fidence and reliance on its suggestions that he might have done 
if the fact were the reverse of what it really is. It is wretched 
pedantry, or something worse, to reject a truth, or ignore it, 
because not taught within the school of “ physical philosophy.” 
Our inheritance of truth is not so large that we can afford to 
dispense with knowledge wherever gathered, or to discard 
facts wherever they have been found; nor is it the sign of a 
wisdom either true or enlarged, to shut itself up within the 
narrow boundaries of some sectional department of science, and 
to refuse the light that comes from any other. In the great 
fact of the beginnings of being, as well as the parallel fact of 
the diversities of being, and neither of them to be accounted 
for by physical causation or development, we have evidence 
sufficient to destroy the analogical argument in favour of the 
theory. 


We have left ourselves no space to carry out, as we had 
wished, our intention, indicated at a former part of this article, 
of dealing with the attempt of Mr Powell to invalidate or set 
aside the reasonings of the opponents of the development doc- 
trine. This, however, is of no great importance, as the theory 
in his hands is mainly made to depend for the evidence in its 
favour upon the analogical views which we have already con- 
sidered ; and as, in his attempts to attack the position of his 
opponents, he has not even pretended to adduce a single new 
fact, and has not, as we believe, been very successful in 
argument. 

It will be recollected that Mr Powell frankly admits, in re- 
gard both to the doctrine of the origination of organic life from 
inorganic matter, and the further doctrine of the transmutation 
of one species of life into another and a different, that there is 
no such thing as a single fuct of experience or observation to be 
adduced in its support. ‘* We could never expect to have ex- 
perimental evidence of it,” says Mr Powell; and he meets the 
demand for such evidence, by telling us that not only is there 
none, but that from the nature of the case it is impossible 
there could be any. Now, if we were necessitated to make 
the same sort of confession, and to employ the same sort of 
argument, in regard to any other of the discoveries of inductive 
science,—if, for example, we were compelled to say that we 
had no experimental evidence, and could have none, in regard 
to the laws of gravitation, heat, light, and such like, and that 
it were most unreasonable to expect to receive it, when it coald 
not be given; we suspect very much, that instead of having been 
accepted as the facts of science, they would have been long ago 
regarded as its fictions. And, in spite of the proposition an- 
nounced by Mr Powell in this matter, that “want of expe- 
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rience is no argument, when it is impossible to be had,” we 
cannot see why we should deal with the doctrine of develop- 
ment differently from the way in which we deal with the doc- 
trine of gravitation, and demand the evidence of experiment 
and observation in the one case, and dispense with it in the 
other. We regard it as no true representation of the case, and 
no fair expression of the argument, to say that the only presump- 
tion against the development theory, is the absence of expe- 
rience in its favour, and that the evidence opposed to it is not 
positive, but entirely of a negative character. Mr Powell has 
said this, and added the further statement, that “ negative evi- 
dence by itself is simply neutral.” But although he can easily 
put the arguments of his opponents into a negative form of 
expression, yet the true nature of the evidence in the case is 
not to be changed by the mere logical mould into which a dex- 
terous reasoner may, for the benefit of his case, seek to cast it. 
The proper form or statement of the proposition maintained 
by anti-development men is, that in every case of the origina- 
tion of organic life, it is connected with life of the same kind, 
previously existing; or according to the ancient maxim, omne 
vivum ex ovo. This proposition is the proper opposite to the 
doctrine both of development and of transmutation of species; 
it is direct and positive in its form and nature; and the experi- 
mental evidence in support of it is positive and direct also. 
Life of the same kind is the antecedent in every case of life ; 
and whenever we have knowledge of the case at all, we have 
the direct evidence of experience to the fact. It is not, there- 
fore, only the negative evidence of the total absence of all ex- 
perience in support of the opposite doctrine, but also the posi- 
tive evidence of direct and universal experience in favour of 
this doctrine, to which we appeal. 

No doubt Mr Powell may tell us, that it is impossible from 
the nature of the case ever to have the evidence of experience 
for the development hypothesis, and that we ought not to 
expect or require it, because we can never have such éxperience 
of the two influences, under which alone it could be realised, 
namely, the influence of incaleulably vast periods of time, and 
that of great and peculiar changes of condition. “ We can- 
not say,” argues Mr Powell, “ that we have no experience of a 
change of species in a due length of time, and under adequate and 
appropriate changes of external condition.” ‘* Any fair and can- 
did statement of the case,” he informs us, ‘‘ must include these 
qualifications.” Now, we are quite prepared and willing to 
take these two elements into account. First, With regard to 
the element of time, it is admitted by Mr Powell himself, that 
not only within the human period we have proof, from “ historical 
documents and preserved remains, that they have not altered 
within very high limits of antiquity, but, in fact, we can go 
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much higher, since we have undoubted evidence of some exist- 
ing species having remained permanent during the countless 
ages since the tertiary deposits up to the present time.” If 
this admission is restricted to ** some,” and not extended to all 
species, it is only because the preserved relics of some enable 
us to know and speak of them at those remote periods of time; 
while the absence of such remains in regard to others forbid us 
a similar knowledge and ability to speak in respect of them. 
But even as thus limited, we are contented to take the admis- 
sion of Mr Powell, and to argue that what is true of some 
species, mus according to his own doctrine of uniformity, be 
true of all; and that the influence of his first element of time, 
which has had no effect during the “ countless” ages since the 
tertiary deposits, can hardly be reckoned of much account in 
the argument, if it come into play only in a series of ages that 
are more than “‘countless.” And second, With regard to the other 
element of which he speaks as necessary to transmutation of 
species, namely, adequate and appropriate changes of condi- 
tion, we cannot help saying, that the statement of such 
an element is, according as it may be understood, either the 
cover of ignorance or the concession of the whole question in 
dispute. If, by a change of condition, adequate and appro- 
priate to effect the origination of life, or the transmutation of 
species, be meant a change of physical condition, then we have 
only to remark, that no such physical condition is known to us, 
—that we are utterly ignorant of any such thing,—that we: 
have no experimental acquaintance with any thing of the kind, 
and that Mr Powell ostentatiously admits and asserts we have 
none. If, again, by a change of condition adequate to effect 
these results, he means such an alteration of things, that not 
physical, but supernatural influences come into operation; then 
we admit and know the possibility of such a condition, and 
under vague and indefinite language Mr Powell is calling to 
his aid the very doctrine which his opponents maintain. 

But we must be allowed to give, in better language than 


our own, the bearing of the argument from experience on the 
development doctrine:— 


“In tracing the history of the existing organisms,” says Mr H. 
Miller, ** which has been pursued upwards far beyond the human 
period, not a change appears in any of them from the passing time till 
we lose them amid the hoar antiquity of the past. Cuvier showed that 
the birds and beasts embalmed in the catacombs were identical in every 
respect with the animals of the same kinds that live now, and framed 
an argument for the fixity of species on the fact. But what, it was 
asked, was a brief period of 3000 years, compared with the geological 
ages, or how could any real argument be founded on a basis so little 
extended? We now know that species have undergone no change 
from the time of the middle tertiary, downward. The native trees ot 
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our country, such as the oak, beech, and Scotch fir, have been traced 
up beyond the times of the boulder clay, when the great northern 
elephant pressed its way through their branches and the great British 
tiger harboured in their thickets. And yet, during a period of such 
immense extent that all human history is compressed into its nearer 
corner, none of these woods altered in a single fibre. They were, at 
their first appearance, just what they are now. The same remark 
applies to our existing shells, many of which date from the times of the 
coralline crag. They made their debut in geologic history exactly 
the same shells that they are now ; and when we rise a single step in 
advance of their period, we find other shells of entirely different species 
and appearance, from which it is palpably impossible they could have 
descended. And such, generally, is the history of palzontology on 
this question,—a testimony so definite that no great paleontologist 
was ever yet an asserter of the development hypothesis.” 


But we must bring our remarks to a close with one word 
as to the theological bearing of Mr Powell’s theory. Although 
the doctrine of development has, in the hands of Professor 
Oken and some of his continental allies, been associated with 
a vague and unintelligible system of Pantheism, yet it were 
unjust to assert that it necessarily contradicts the first truths 
of natural theology, as to the existence and personality of 
God. But as defined and advocated by the author of the 
“Vestiges of Creation” among ourselves, it undoubtedly in- 
volved a denial of the immateriality of the soul; and whether 
that denial may be held with the doctrine of immortality or 
not, it carried with it the inference that man differs from the 
brutes in nothing that involves moral responsibility. The 
development hypothesis, in the shape advocated by Mr Powell, 
cannot be charged with any such doctrine; but in making 
it consistent with the fact of man’s moral and responsible 
nature, he has made it inconsistent with itself,—advocating 
the notion of an animal man, subject to the law of physical 
development, and a spiritual man, owing his being to an act 
of supernatural power. Apart from this, there is very much 
in Mr Powell’s views that we grieve to say runs counter to 
Scripture representations. He speaks with something like a 
sneer of the anxiety manifested by some authors, as to how 
they are “ to place their theology ” in relation to scientific fact ; 
and he rids himself of this difficulty by being careful to have 
little or no theology to place. We have already seen that he 
plainly denies the biblical doctrine of proper creation. He 
denies, also, the scriptural account of the recent origin of man 
on the earth, and announces his belief that there is no reason 
why, in deposits of date far beyond that of the Hebrew chron- 
ology, there may not be found the remains of “an extinct 
and lower species” of the human family. He denies, if we 
understand him aright, that the different races of men are 
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varieties of one species, and descended, as the Word of God 
tells us, from a single pair. Further still, he denies, if we 
read correctly a somewhat vague and indefinite statement of 
his views, the Scripture doctrine of the creation of man in a 
state of original perfection. He asserts, in the strongest possible 
language, the irreconcilable contradiction between the facts of 
science and the statements of the Word of God. And, as we have 
already intimated, he avows opinions utterly inconsistent with 
» almost any view, even the lowest, of the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture, or of its infallible authority, in so far at least as regards 
its historical statements: We mention these things reluc- 
tantly; but it is impossible, in any notice of such a volume as 
Mr Powell’s, to speak of them not at all. He himself parti- 
cularises, and denounces in strong terms, certain religious 
feelings and prepossessions, which, as he believes, have done 
much to mislead scientific inquiry in connection with this 
question of development; and in a manner that might have 
provoked resentment, if it had not first moved our sincerest 
sorrow on his own account, he has made an unworthy assault 
on Mr H. Miller and his writings, as biassed by such influ- 
ences. Neither the theological opinions of Mr Miller, nor his 
scientific standing as a palzontologist, needs any defence of 
ours,—and they cannot be affected by any rude attack, even 
from Mr Powell. But, with deference, we must be permitted 
to say, that there are other feelings and prepossessions of an 
opposite nature, and not at all religious, equally strong, and 
far more misleading, in the way of biassing a man against the 
vital and distinctive truths of God’s Word; nor is there any 
exemption found from the influence of such feelings, in the 
fact that of that very Word he may be the professing 
minister. 





Art. [X.—There must be, and therefore there really is, a 
Positive Revelation from God. 


[ The following tract is translated from the German of the celebrated 
Roman Catholic Professor, Hirscher, and contains some good 
thoughts in refutation of a favourite notion of Rationalists.] 


Is it merely to the power of his own intelligence that man owes his 
knowledge of God and divine things, or does he owe it to the grace 
and instruction vouchsafed by God? This is a question of the highest 
importance. For if man’s own power be the exclusive source of all 
religious knowledge, then all that is called positive religion is nothing 
else than the product of the human mind; its doctrines are, like 
every thing human, subject to error; its commands, without higher 
VOL. V.—NO. XVII. 2yY 
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sanction; and its promises and threats mere human words, which, be- 
cause they proceed from man, can neither comfort nor alarm. Then, 
up to the present day, we cannot know whether truth be in the world, 
or how much there is; every one of superior talent has the right to 
bring into question again that on which men have lived and died for 
thousands of years, and the millions, who are incapable of independent 
investigation, are again brought back from nature to faith,—faith, 
however, not in the infallible God, but faith im fallible man. Of 
course, all is quite different if there be a positive divine revelation. 

What answer, then, are we to give to the question proposed? The 
majority of men are possessed with the firmest belief that there exists 
a positive divine instruction or revelation. But many eminent men 
in the learned world deny it, and in many brilliant circles this belief 
of the majority is treated as the belief of the mass of the people, and 
regarded as something antiquated by those above them. What side 
are we to take? And should we join in the faith of the majority, 
shall we not expose ourselves to the compassion, and even the deri- 
sion, of many very learned and celebrated men ? 

My opinion is, that the believer in revelation need never blush to 
appear on scientific ground beside the denier of revelation, and be 
ready, on the right hand and on the left, to give account of his faith 
to every one. In regard to it, he can justify himself either in this 
way,—by proving from a definite revelation, placed historically before 
him, how perfectly reasonable, yea, how necessary it is, to recognise 
it as divine; or he can justify himself a priori,—that is, by showing 
that there must be a divine revelation, and that the presumption of 
such a revelation existing in the world is something to which every one 
feels himself forced by fair reasoning. 

The writer of the present tract, who is also a believer in revelation, 
here endeavours to justify his faith in the second way mentioned 
above, by stating briefly, how strongly, on reflection, he is impressed 
with the conviction that there must be a positive divine revelation, 
and, consequently, that there really is one. 

The existence of a personal God is, of course, here taken for granted. 
Among the deniers of this it is evident that we could not speak at all 
of a priori grounds for the existence of a positive divine revelation. 
With them the first thing to be done would be to prove the existence 
of a personal God. 

The proposition we have announced is this :—There must be in the 
world a positive divine revelation, and, therefore, there really is one. 
What is it that impresses this conviction on the reflecting mind ?— 


I. The observation of certain general laws and arrangements in 
the world. 


A,—There is a law which prevails through the whole extent of crea- 
tion known to us, that for every creature that is to be developed, some- 
thing external is provided to promote its development; and that which 
is provided for this end is of necessity something. congenial to. the 
creature that is to be developed. Thus, for example, the seed springs 
up, and the flower unfolds itself. But they are developed only. by 
means of the external influence of moisture, light, and heat, It, is 
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true, indeed, that the vital principle is in the grain of seed and the 
bulb of the flower; but it is inoperative if it be not stimulated from 
without by light, moisture, and heat, and decisively moved to the de- 
velopment of itself. If we apply this: general law of nature to the 
constitution of man, in this case also'something external is needed 
analogous to it, and homogeneous, by means of which the vital prin- 
ciple in him may be awakened, and its development promoted. What 
external thing is this? We answer, It is man. It is by those of his 
own kind,—by men that man is developed. It is by his parents that 
the child is developed. The mind of the father is the light, the heart 
of the mother the warmth, by which the child springs up and. becomes 
a man. But now, we should like further to know by what means 
father and mother have themselves become what they are. If we re- 
ply that they have become so by means of those who were once light 
and heat to them. just as they now are to their children, then we have 
not answered the question, but only set it aside. We cannot go'back 
for ever. We must inevitably be led to the conclusion, that before 
and above all the parental feelings of men, there lived a paternal 
Spirit, who first introduced a father’s and mother’s feelings among 
men, and placed them in the world as civilising principles ; and that 
all human development and civilization took their beginning from a 


Teacher existing before them, and presiding over them. This; indeed, 
we are told in the most ancient of historical records,—the first man was 
instructed by God.—(Gen. ii. 19, 20.) 

If we, then, find ourselves unavoidably led to the belief, that ori- 
ginally there must have been in the world a positive: revelation from 


God, then we have only further to ask, Whether we can think that 
such a revelation was still necessary at a later period, after the human 
race had learned to act the part of fathers; mothers,.and teachers? I 
answer, That although men had learned to act the part of teachers, so 
far were they from being able of themselves to carry forward their 
development, they were not able even to preserve what they had ori- 
ginally received. This also we learn from history. It shows that all 
the old religious systems of the nations contain some truth, and that 
this truth, and for the most part the purest of the ideas occurring in 
these systems, are the oldest. It shows how, through speculation and’ 
inventions of the human mind; how, through national and: climatic 
influence, what was original and oldest, instead of being further de- 
veloped, has been deformed in many ways, and sometimes very’ 
strangely. And it shows how the revelations which are r ed by 
the Christian as divine, were nothing else than a contest carried on for 
thousands of years against the product of the human intellect and heart, 
which sent forth a progeny of their own. 

B.—Let us now look at a second law of nature. What we call 
religion is found after its sort throughout the whole visible creation. 
Thus every creature feels itself bound for ever to that power in nature’ 
by which it has taken its origin, and by which it is continually sus- 
tained and animated: How gladly, for example, does every living thing 
rejoice at the rising ‘of the sun!’ Behold, every living being has reli- 
gion ; that-is, it feels itself bound to it [the' sun], as to the divinity 
from which it derives: its animating ray of life. What do we infer 
from this? We infer, that in the world of: spirits also there is a Sun’ 
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and Godhead, which pours its rays of life over all spirits, animating 
them, and drawing them to itself; and again, that these spirits will feel 
themselves hound to it, as the supporter of their existence. Even the 
devils feel themselves indissolubly connected with it; for they, in the 
language of the Scriptures, “‘ Believe and tremble.” But still further: 
from this we infer, that if the visible sun makes itself known to the 
eyes and feelings of every living creature in a manner palpable to the 
senses, and therefore positive, so likewise will the Sun of the spiritual 
world after its sort do the same thing, and reveal itself to spirits in a 
positive manner, and therefore in a manner palpable to the mind. 

C.—Let us now take a glance at the world of men, its nature and 
arrangements. There is a general intercourse of all with all. But it 
is not through the opening understanding that they are intelligible to 
each other, nor by vague signs and symbols that they communicate 
with each other ; it is by living discourse,—for the law of nature is, 
that the intercourse between mind and mind be immediate. It is by 
words that they give themselves to one another. How then? Is the 
supreme Spirit to be found out by man only through inferences? Had 
the Creator of the tongue no language? Did he talk with man merely 
through the words which man develops out of himself, and did he 
speak to him everywhere only in dark signs and emblems, and not in 
clear language? No; man expresses his faith and love to his Father 
in words ; and assuredly the Father is no dumb God, but speaks with 
man as man speaks with him, by means of words. Yes, God speaks 
with man, and it is he who speaks with him first; as it was he also 
who first loved man. 

If the assumption, that there must be a positive religion, thus com- 
mends itself so much to us already, on theoretical grounds, how much 
more so if we turn our attention to,— 


{I. The comprehensive practical interests involved in this question. 


A.—Man seeks truth. The vital questions of his existence press 
upon his notice, and he wishes to have them solved. But where can 
he find the solution? The history of philosophy tells us what has been 
attempted by inquirers in this case. How contradictory with one 
another are the results of this investigation! How absurd are many 
of them! How comfortless! But man will have truth. How, then, 
could God intrust it to him, yea, require of him, to find out of himself 
the answer to these great vital questions, and yet make this answer 
so infinitely difficult? No; man isa child, God isa Father. It is 
the child’s part to ask questions, and the Father’s to answer them. It 
is just in this that their relation to one another consists; and just as 
certainly as the child is constrained to seek after the Father, and after 
the answers and instructions of the Father, so certainly are answers 
given by the Father,—answers as definite and positive as the questions 
are. 

4.—Man seeks certainty. He has an existence with the powers 
belonging to it. What is he to do with it? Perhaps it is of no higher 
importance than any plant, which shoots up, puts forth its blossoms, 
deposits its seeds, and fades away, to make room for a successor. But 
on the other hand, his existence is perhaps of unspeakable importance, 
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and stretching out into an eventful eternity. The ae of his 
existence lies before him. He wishes a solution; and still more, he 
wishes certainty. Who, then, is to give him this? Who has descended 
beneath his existence, who has gone out of himself, who has found his 
way to the birth-plaee of the world, that he, Pomp of spiritual 
things, might tell what he had seen; and therefore might have cer- 
tainty, and might give certainty? Ah, scepticism stands at the side 
of all dogmatism, scoffing and triumphant, and all that the inquir- 
ing mind of man can attain is, in all cases, only probability, even at 
the best! Certainty is only with God, and is among men only when 
God has spoken to them. What do we say then? Is there in gene- 
ral to be no certainty, and is the greatest of human wants to be left 
unsatisfied? We feel ourselves constrained, and therefore also justi- 
fied, in replying: The highest of all.human wants, the want of cer- 
tainty, cannot be left unsatisfied; and therefore God must have spoken. 
Let one compare what Hegel, in his History of Philosophy, says about 
the development of this science, since the dominion of the scholastic 
system. 

His idea is, that philosophy has been going on in a progressive de- 
velopment, and that its different systems stand in a close and organic 
connection with one another, so that each of them forms one step on 
the long way toward the goal. His own system, therefore, he considers, 
at least in essentials, to be the completion of the whole. But how, 
then, if the emancipation of the mind from faith, if the transforming 
of faith into knowledge has, according to the assurance of this master, 
been first accomplished by him, how did it stand, up to this most 
recent and happy period, in regard to certainty about the highest ques- 
tions of man? There was none. And can the Creator still require 
man to derive it from himself? But is the certainty, which the human 
mind is to be called to attain of itself, only attained at last by our 
newest master? Let us turn to the historical development of the s 
culative philosophy from Kant to Hegel, by Chalybeeus, and see what 
he says. The opinion of Chalybeus is this :—“ Hegel’s system, like all 
that precede it, just falls into the advancing movement, as a point or 
single step on the long way; and if Hegel regard his system as the last 
stage, he is mistaken, and there has just happened to him what has 
happened to most of the philosophers, each of whom has believed that 
he had found the stone of Sisyphus, or we would rather say, the stone 
of the wise.” Then, up to the present day there is still no knowledge 
regarding the highest things. How is this? And will the world 
have to wait till this knowledge be — attained some day? And 
is the satisfaction of the highest and most urgent of man’s wants to be 
put off till he himself be able to satisfy it? Certainly not. How great 
is the longing after one who can say of himself, “ The words that I 
speak unto you, I speak not of myself. I speak that which I have 
seen with my Father.”—(John xiv. 10, viii. 38.) 

C.—Man has a severe conflict to maintain here below,—this con- 
flict he has to carry on in the denial of self and the world ; he has to 
walk through a path of sorrow,—the path of a thousand afflictions, 
the path of danger and death. Whence, then, is he to derive the 
conviction that he ought to follow this painful course? Where is 
he to get the strength needed for what he should and must do,—the 
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invincible courage, the final victory? My opinion is, that as it is 
religion which appoints the noble work he has to do, so must it be 
religion that imparts to him the power and the courage to do it. 
And I think, moreover, that it is religio.. which explains the mystery 
of his afflicted existence, and sends an answer to his sighing in- 
quiries, “ Why and for what end is it thus?” And also, that religion 
will give him a comforting hope in his trials, and a final victory in 
his conflict. But what religion will do this? Assuredly, none but 
a positive religion. Ah, how soon do the duties and works, merely 
prescribed by man to himself, fade away before the sophisms of the 
depraved mind! The inducements and motives which the reason of 
man draws merely from itself are feeble and powerless, and vanish 
before the flame of burning passion; and in regard to the consola- 
tions and encouragements which the afflicted address to themselves, 
how are they dispersed before the fiery wind of suffering, when the 
body is racked by burning pains, when pleasure and life are swal- 
lowed up in bitter death f There is nothing but the positive Word 
of God that can support and comfort man. To this unchangeable 
Word, which stands there with everlasting authority, above ail pas- 
sions and their sophisms; which stands there, with everlasting 
stimulation and encouragement, above all sensuality and its weak- 
nesses; which stands there,—because it is the Word of Him who 
has all power, and loves all,—with triumphant consolation, above 
all the troubles of earth and their pressure ;—to it, and to it alone, 
man looks up in faith, full of reverence, willing, undismayed, 
sacrificing all, conquering all. We must therefore declare, either 
that there is generally in the world no unavoidable holy duty, no 
power victorious over pleasure and pain, no decision, courage, and 
comfort, more powerful than affliction and death; or that there is a 
positive Word of God, holy and strong enough to communicate these 
to men. If we, then, require a positive Word of God, we require 
only what is urgently demanded by the highest wants and necessities 
of human existence. Or must we say, “O man, weak and discordant 
in thyself, bowed down and bruised, help thyself as well as thou 
canst ; there is no help for thee from God!” Yet at other times we 
say, “ O man, help thyself, and God will also help thee.” 

D.—But perhaps God will not help by positive interposition, be- 
cause he knows, that although millions upon millions perish in their 
impotence, yet this does not depress, but only stimulates the power of 
man to gain for itself, and by itself, its highest point and perfection 
in every direction. No doubt this is a peradventure, splendid in ap- 
pearance, and flattering to the pride of man. But there is still the 
question, Whether it be according to the counsel of God, that millions 
upon millions should helplessly perish, in order that our race may 
peradventure gain the credit of helping themselves? And it is a ques- 
-tion, whether it be the will of God, that men, instead of being attracted 
to God by their afflictions, should be separated by them from God; that 
is, whether it be appointed that they, by and with the glory of helping 
themselves, should acquire the consciousness of being independent of 
a higher power, and by and with this consciousness should attain to 
consummate selfishness ? Thus much is certain, that if God wished 
to separate men for ever from himself, and throw them scornfully upon 
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their own resources, he could do nothing more fitted to accomplish 
the end, than if he drove them to engage in an endless conflict with 
sin and misery, and cried out, as he turned away from them, “ Be on 
your guard, and help yourselves.” But just for this reason, we ask, 
Is it possible that God could have done this? See how the better 
and the best men of all times have thought, that humility is needful 
for man, and that in humility is love, and in love is life. But just 
on this account, the better and the best men have also thought, that 
the afflictions of life, among other ends, especially serve this etid, to 
loosen mun from himself, and make him humble and conscious of his 
need of God. Can it be, that the better and the best men have been. 
deceived in this? Will the burden laid upon our race not justify the 
presupposition and assumption of a positive help coming from above; 
or rather, is it sent only for this end, that men may acquire just the 
opposite of humility, love, and life,—that they may become proud, 
and therefore, that the final end of this constant burden lying upon 
us during life must be, the pride of life? No, this cannot be. 

.—The human heart has love, returns love, and seeks love. This 
is its nobility and happiness. But in what direction, above all others, 
is man to turn with his love? Undoubtedly, to Him who is most 
deserving of love, and is the highest good,—therefore, to his Father 
and his God. But in which of the two cases will the heart turn to 
him ;—if he withdraw himself from man in everlasting concealment ; 
or if he lovingly draw near to man, speak to him, and, advancing, 
draw him to himself? Assuredly, only when he comes forward and 
speaks to him, and attracts him by his love. Were it otherwise, 
could he have a heart himself? And how else could man have the 
courage to approach him gladly? If, then, the human heart with 
its love is to draw near to the highest and purest object,—if it is to be 
sanctified and blessed just in the love of this object,—if, in this sanc- 
tification and blessedness it is to attain and possess its moral great- 
ness and destination,—then God must have first loved man, must 
have spoken lovingly to him, and, making advances, have drawn him 
to himself. In other words, there tite be a positive religion. Yes, 
positive religion is the means by which human nature is really laid 
open to love, and thus to sanctification and blessedness. If, there- 
fore, positive religion stand in such close and necessary connection 
with the highest development, and glorification of our nature, then 
the assumption, that there really is such a revelation, is not at least 
foolish and superstitious. 

F.—There is still a reflection that occurs here. There are millions 
upon millions before us who believe in God,—who, as they are con- 
vinced, has spoken to them, and has made himself known to them 
as Father, Redeemer, and Author of their blessedness; and who, in 
faith, attach themselves to him with infinite love. What devotion is 
there in these millions! what moral decision and fidelity! what com- 
fort and peace! Now I would ask, “Could I uade myself to go 
forth among these millions, and say to them, Ye believe in the word of 
Him who has never spoken; and He, on whom you depend with love 
and hope, has never revealed himself; it is doctrine invented by men 
which ye have received and accepted”? Really I could not do it; I 
should think it harsh to speak thus, and regard it as the murder of a 
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beautiful and blessed life, hid in God. But can God have done that 
which I could not persuade myself to say to these millions,—which I 

- could not express before them without being cruel ?—that is to say, 
has nothing proceeded from him of all that which these millions re- 
vere as his word and his will, and on which they build their actions 
and hopes; and, regardless of the virtue and happiness of men, has 
he really made no revelation to the world, of all that which men 
keep hold of as his revelation, and by means of which they remain 
faithful and joyful in darkness and trouble,—in conflict and death ? 
Then the faith of the millions would be a delusion, and what rests on 
faith would not rest upon God, but upon that delusion. The deceit, 
therefore, which has invented a positive revelation, and the fancy 
which has believed it, would be the salvation of the world; and both 
the one and the other, the deceit and the fancy, would be more com- 
passionate than God, and more concerned about the dignity and hap- 
piness of men. What, my friend, is blasphemy, if it be not such a 
thought as this ? 

G.—I allow myself, in conclusion, only to draw attention to this, 
that, as far as history extends, all nations have gloried, and do glory, 
in a positive religion, How are we to account for this phenomenon ? 
In early times they had either really received from the gods their re- 
ligious and moral ideas, and the basis of their civil constitution, so 
that their general agreement in the belief of a positive revelation jus- 
tifies us in the conclusion that there is something real in this agree- 
ment,—that is, that it is founded on an actual immediate communica- 
tion on the part of God; or we must at least assume, that the demand 
for a positive revelation is so indelibly impressed on man’s nature, that 
this urgent demand, everywhere felt with equal power, has produced 
in all places the same belief. But, assuming this, the question again 
returns, Can this implanted and irresistibly urgent demand have got, 
and still get, no attention from God, who is the author of it; and can 
the innate longing in man after light and power from above have no 
other design but to predestinate our poor race to be a prey for every 
deceiver, who would make a wrong use of this longing, declare him- 
self to be an ambassador, and promulgate his own views as the word 
and will of God? No; the power and pleasure of seeing are not given 
to man that he may become the sport of optical illusions. It is rather 
because we have the power and pleasure of seeing, that there is a sun, 
and the objects which it illumines. Can it be otherwise in the spi- 
ritual world ? 

Thus the reflecting mind finds itself led almost irresistibly to the 
conviction, that there must be in the world a positive revelation from 
God. And if one with his whole soul hold fast this conviction, he 
certainly need not be ashamed before anybody. On the contrary, the 
wisdom of the wise in many cases cannot appear to him so high and 
deep, that he must become giddy at the sight of its height and depth. 

But now comes the next very important question, Which of the 
so-called positive divine revelations is really from God ? 

But the reflecting mind sets itself to this further inquiry with more 

joy and courage, after it is convinced that what it seeks really exists. 
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The Man Christ Jesus. By the Rev. Ropert Craie, A.M., Rothesay. 
Edinburgh: Thomas Constable & Co.; Hamilton, Adams, & Co., 
London. 1855. . 


We have read this work of Mr Craig with great pleasure, and shall 
rejoice to hear of it obtaining, as it deserves to obtain, an extensive 
circulation, We were first attracted to it by its title. We felt 
strongly that, if it proved true to its name, the “* Man Christ Jesus” 
would supply an important desideratum in the literature of our prac- 
tical theology ; nor has a perusal of the work disappointed, but rather 
confirmed, our expectations. 

There is a strange tendency in human nature to rush in its opinions 
from one extreme to another,—a tendency which we perceive not 
only in individual men, but in sects and parties of men. An instance 
of it is noticed by Robert Hall, in his review of Gisborne’s Sermons 
on Christian Morality. When the peculiar doctrines of the gospel 
have been long neglected, and a system of semi-pagan ethics has 
reigned triumphant in the ministrations of the pulpit, the danger is, 
that on the revival of a more evangelical strain of preaching, the 
recoil will be so great as to create an aversion to the inculcation of 
duty and virtue. The preacher becomes afraid even to mention the 
term virtue; and we have heard the exclusion of it from pulpit dis- 
courses seriously defended. On the rise of the Evangelical party in the 
Church of England, a tendency of this sort was observable,—a tendency 
which Mr Gisborne’s Sermons were calculated, and indeed designed, 
to counteract and amend, Inthe Church of Scotland, the same cur- 
rent, at least to some extent, set in when Moderatism gave way before 
the labours of Dr Andrew Thomson and Dr Chalmers, together with 
their coadjutors and successors, Some clergymen began to shrink 
from the task of enforcing the duties of morality, lest they should 
lay themselves open to the charge and reproach of legalism. 

We suspect the existence of a similar tendency in many minds with 
regard to the person of the blessed Saviour. It is right and proper 
that Christians should cherish a salutary horror of Socinianism,—a 
cold and lifeless creed, a system of barren negations, the general 
prevalence of which would infallibly and speedily banish religion 
from the world. But there is some, nay, imminent risk, that this 
dread of Socinianism should lead to a too exclusive contemplation of 
the divine nature of Christ. We fear, indeed, that in some measure 
this has actually taken place. In our anxiety to hold by the divinity, 
we are apt to lose sight of the humanity of the Saviour. We think 
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of him as God until we forget that he was a man,—a man of like 
passions with ourselves, who was afflicted in all our afflictions; and 
who, in his character and life, has left us an example that we should 
follow his steps. The evil influence which such a state of mind and 
feeling is fitted to exert, is of no ordinary magnitude. It makes us 
lose, to a great extent, the benefit of Christ’s holy example, and the 
consolation of his fraternal sympathy. Hence every effort to correct 
one-sidedness in our habit of thought concerning the Lord is to be 
encouraged and applauded ; and a book which should have this end 
in view,—a book on Christ’s humanity, written by a believer in his 
divinity,—we have long considered to be one of the wants of the present, 
day. That want is at length supplied. Such a book we have now 
the satisfaction of bringing our readers acquainted with. Mr Craig is 
no Socinian, but a true and faithful minister of Christ ; and the design 
of his present performance, so opportunely conceived, and so well exe- 
cuted, is to set the “* Man Christ Jesus” before us as the pattern we 
ought to copy,—the example we ought to follow,—the ‘* model man,” 
to be imitated as well as admired. Our author’s aim cannot be better 
expressed than in his own words, as contained in the preface of his 
book : “The author,” says he, “was induced to take up this subject, 
by observing a manifest difficulty in the minds of many sincere Chris- 
tians, when urged to follow the example of Christ; arising, as he con- 
ceived, from looking on him too exclusively as a divine person, and, 
therefore, above all attempts at imitation by them. He has endea- 
voured to consider him in his holy human nature, and to analyse his 
character as perfect man, even though he was also the second person 
of the glorious Trinity.” 

In the execution of this design he sets out with the general proposi- 
tion, that Christ is the “ Model Man,”—the great exemplar, which his 
disciples are bound to copy and imitate. In this, the opening prelec- 
tion of the book, we find the important thought, that “ each indi- 
vidual grace (of Christ), standing out, as it were, distinctly in bold 
relief from all the rest, was meant to be the perfect revelation of this 
particular grace to every one of his followers.” This just and striking 
reflection, or an idea akin to it, is thrown out in several parts of the 
volume. 

The author proceeds to illustrate, apply, and enforce his doctrine, 
that Christ is the “ Model Man ;” which he does, often in a masterly, and 
always in a highly creditable, and very interesting and edifying man- 
ner, in the discourses that follow out the chief and most prominent 
features and lineaments that distinguished and adorned the character 
of the Saviour. He never loses sight of the practical end at which he 
aims. With this end steadily kept in view throughout, he handles and 
diseusses the following attributes of Christ’s character :—his inno- 
cence, his spirit, his humility, his piety or godliness, his love, his 
‘long-suffering and patience, his compassion, his readiness to forgive, 
his righteousness and justice, his courage, his diligence and activity, 
his heavenly-mindedness, his self-denial, his wisdom, his unselfishness, 
his friendship, his incorruptibleness, his sympathy and sorrow, his 
habit of prayer, and his perfection and glory. 

In handling these numerous and varied topics, Mr Craig makes no 
pretences to originality. Originality on such a subject is out of the 
question. Here, an author to be original must be paradoxieal ; and 
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Mr Craig has too much love for truth to allow of his being guilty of 
the stale artifice of paradox. His desire and aim is to do good by the 
exhibition of sound doctrine,—to impart wholesome nourishment to 
Christians through the sincere milk of the Word. At the same time, 
though originality was not to be expected, yet there is often a fresh- 
ness, now in the thought, and now in the turn“of expression, which 
wears an air of novelty, and awakens a feeling of agreeable surprise. 
A few instances will best bring out our meaning; “ We cannot doubt 
that his kindness, and wisdom, and dutifulness to all, must have 
made him much beloved, especially by the best of the people in his 
little village ; nor can we doubt that he was often praised by them 
for his temper and virtues: yet he never was spoiled by this, never 
lifted out of his place, never made arrogant, or overbearing, or ex- 
acting. ‘He never thought he should. be exalted to a higher situation 
in the world ; but in the very age in which other youths are most as- 
piring, and long most to distinguish themselves, he was as meek and 
lowly in heart as when he was an infant,—as well satisfied with his 
lowly condition as if he were not aware there was any other awaiting 
him,—as humble, when in obscurity he was ruminating the most 
glorious things, and indulging the most glorious prospects, as if he 
had not had the smallest conception of greatness.”—(P. 52.) “ That 
is a hollow and heartless morality, or conduct, which is prosecuted 
without devotion, without fellowship with the Father of our spirits. 
It is a dead body, without the living soul. It is in reality as if it 
were an obedience to God, without God. There is a hypocrisy of 
piety ; this is the hypocrisy of obedience.”—-(P. 61.) “It is well to 
remember, that it was because evil was brought to Eve under the dis- 
guise of generous love, that she did not shudder at the first proposal 
of sin made by the tempter. On the other hand, it was because 
Christ could not be deceived, and because he knew all things, that Sa- 
tan’s temptations, disguised as before, did not, and could not, prevail with 
with him.”—(P. 74.) “ He loved, and this very love delighted to be 
ruled.”—(P. 75.) “It (patience) is a perpetual contest between 
hope and despondency or despair.”—-(P. 91.) “To forgive a wrong, is 
to overcome it.”—(P. 136.) ‘He was no magistrate, or ruler, or 
official judge in Israel ; and, therefore, he refused. to judge in those 
causes which God in providence, and by his institutions, had com- 
mitted to others. This confinement of himself appeared very strik- 
ingly, when he was once applied to by an individual to | interfere with 
the regular course of the administration of law, and to judge between 
him and his brother about the division of an inheritance. ‘ ‘ 
said this man to him, ‘speak to my brother, that he divide the in- 
heritance with me.’ He answered him, ‘ Man, who made me a judge 
or a divider over you?’ He had not been appointed to this office, 
and he would not accept the honour which this man intended to 
do him.”—(P. 141.) “ He had neither leisure nor heart for useless 
amusements, Indeed, he had no amusements, and felt no need of 
any. His work was all his delight.”—(P. 173.) 

These passages lose much of their beauty and force by being taken 
out of the connection in which they occur. Yet even in their isolated 
state, it will be allowed by every reader of taste, that they aré at once 
striking and suggestive. 

Were we asked to name the discourses of this volume in which the 
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writer is most felicitous and successful, we should have little hesita- 
tion in pointing to the sixth, on the Love of Christ,—the eighth, 

' on his Compassion,—the tenth, on his Righteousness and Justice, 
—the eleventh, on his Courage,—the twelfth, on his Diligence 
and Activity,—the eighteenth, on his Incorruptibleness,—the nine- 
teenth, on his Sympathy with Sorrow,—and the twenty-first, on 
his Perfection and Glory. These, in our judgment, are the best 
lectures in the volume. Were we desired to mention the least happy 
of our author’s efforts in this performance, we should be disposed to 
refer to No. III., on the Spirit of Christ. There is an occasional ob- 
scurity in this discourse, arising from a want of precision in the use 
of the term Spirit. We are sometimes at a loss to know whether the 
writer by that word denotes the Holy Ghost, or the temper and dis- 
position of the Saviour, He has not stopped to define his terms ; and 
in his desire to be brief, he has become obscure. 

As a specimen of Mr Craig’s style and manner, we subjoin a pas- 

sage from his Meditation on our Lord’s Courage: “ We need not 
dwell on this theme (the Saviour’s fortitude), nor further illustrate the 
glory of this grace of Christ. It transcended all of the kind that 
ever appeared in the world. It was in him a perfection, which 
can be said of it in no other man. It was a glory in his character 
which shone brightly from first to last, though it had nothing in or 
around it to set it off. It was not laid on a ground of insensibility, 
or pride, or regardlessness of God's anger, or man’s hatred. It de- 
pended not on the prowess, courage, or obedience of others whom it 
inspired to contend and suffer with him and for him, that he might 
have the glory of the victory without working all the work himself. 
He had no aid from men. He was alone, and of the people there was 
none with him. Meek as a lamb, he was yet bold as alion. His 
courage was never a rage or a fury ; it was always an intelligent, calm, 
collected virtue. It never waxed and waned. It was ever the same; 
as all his other graces were. It was as steadfast as was his purpose to 
obey his Father, and to save his people from their sins. That lan- 
guage of Ps. cxviii. 11, well became him to utter, ‘All nations com- 
passed me about: but in the name of the Lord will I destroy them. 
They compassed me about like bees; they are quenched as the fire of 
thorns: for in the name of the Lord I will destroythem.’ The nations 
of men, the hosts of fallen angels, compassed the man Christ Jesus; 
but the name of the Lord was inhim. And in that name he destroyed 
them. He quenched their power like the fire of thorns,—trode on 
the ashes, and ascended triumphant to the right hand of God, expect- 
ing till his enemies be made his footstool, and till he receive the full 
reward of all his victories over sin, and Satan, and death, and hell.” — 
(Pp. 165, 166.) 

But for our limited space, we should gladly have given a more full 
and copious analysis of this book, and reviewed it at greater length 
and in greater detail. Enough, however, has been said, it is hoped, 
to convince the reader that the ‘“‘ Man Christ Jesus”’ is a performance 
of no common excellence and no small merit. We warmly recom- 
mend it to the Christian public. Its sentiments are just and noble; 
its style terse and forcible; and often, both in sentiment and style, 


it is characterised by a beautiful and touching simplicity, every way 
good. 
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A Commentary, Expository and Practical, on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. By the Rev. Avexanper S. Partrerson, Minister of 
Hutcheson Free Church, Glasgow. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
1856. Pp. 564. 


Mr Parrerson is already favourably known to the Christian public 
by his short Commentary on “ First John,” and other select portions 
of the New Testament Epistles. 

In other departments, also, of sacred literature he has done good 
service to the interests of practical godliness, and has fully shown his 
fitness for the successful treatment of such questions as come more — 
peculiarly within the scope of expository writing, by the gravity and 
chastened temper of his theology. 

In his work on “ Hebrews,” to which we now more especially 
refer, and which, though of greater extent and amplitude in its range 
of reflection than his previous expositions, is evidently, in its whole 
method and style, produced from the same mould, and exhibits the 
same unmistakable individuality of mental action, there is much 
valuable matter. If our space allowed, we would willingly extract 
several passages from various parts of it, in proof of the calm and 
discriminating manner in which Mr Patterson has handled several 
questions of acknowledged practical difficulty, as well as of the illus- 
tration which, by the aid of his fine exegetical talent, he has afforded 
to passages which, as read in the authorised version, come but imper- 
fectly before the mind of the ordinary reader. 

We heartily recommend Mr Patterson’s work, as a safe and inte- 


resting guide to the practical use of this most precious portion of 
New Testament Scripture. 


A Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen. Originally edited 
by Rosert CuamBers. Supplement, continuing the Biographies 
to the present time. By the Rev. Taomas Tomson. Blackie 
and Son: Glasgow, Edinburgh, and London. 1855. Pp. 643. 


Nort having read this volume as a whole, we are not prepared to ex- 
press a complete judgment on its merits. Having, however, selected 
one or two memoirs which have a more than common interest, by rea- 
son of their subjects, to our own mind, we can venture, we believe, 
on the strength of their great excellence, to recommend with no little 
earnestness Mr Thomson’s work to the careful perusal of our readers. 

As a repository of facts which, being recorded within the fresh 
memory of most readers, are not beyond prompt and easy correction, 
where there is any inaccuracy in their statement, a work of this kind 
is almost invaluable. For not only are the substantial materials of 
general history thus preserved, but the hooks and eyes of events,—the 
precise forms of their relations to each other,—are transmitted to the 
authors of a succeeding age. 

We may refer, as indicative of the superior manner in which Mr 
Thomson handles his materials, to his sketch of the late Dr Robert 
Gordon of the High Church, Edinburgh. In giving, with so great 
fidelity and impressiveness, a likeness of that most noble man, who, 
even in his most serene times, was one of the finest examples of calm, 
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severe, rigorous discernment, in union with the most lively Christian 
honour and chivalry, that any age or country has ever produced, the 
author has displayed peculiar qualifications for felicitous biographical 
writing. 

Geienlenatty we meet with verbal mistakes, which, it is hoped, 
Mr Thomson may, by a speedy call for a second edition, have an op- 
portunity of correcting. For example, in the life of David Douglas 
the traveller, by the successful efforts of whose botanical genius and 
spirit of enterprise the woods and gardens of Great Britain have 
been so greatly enriched and beautitied, we find, at page 187, the 
singular, “ genus,” used, instead of the plural, “ genera.” 


Internal History & German. Protestantism since the Middle of Last 
Century. By C. F. A. Kaunis, D.D., Professor of Theology. in 
the University of Leipzig. Translated from the German by the Rev. 
‘TuEeopore Meyer, Hebrew Tutor in the New College, Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 332 pp. 


Tuts is a very curious and valuable book, and brings before the 
English reader a great deal of important information, which could not 
any where else be found in so compendious and accessible a form. It 
goes over, to a considerable extent, the same ground as the “ Histoire 
Critique du Rationalisme en Allemagne,” by Amand Saintes; and oc- 
cupies very much the same stand-point, viz., that of High Church or 
Puseyite Lutheranism. But Saintes’s work was published in 1841, 
Kahnis’s in 1854, and this interval is an age in the history of Ger- 
man speculations ; and the later writer seems to be more thoroughly 
versed in theological matters than the earlier one. An interesting 
feature of the book is, that it tends to throw some light upon the 
causes of the recent unexpected prevalence, among many eminent Ger- 
man divines, of Ritualism and Formalism, or Hierarchism and Sacra- 
mentalism, under the name and cloak. of old Lutheranism. We 
cordially commend the work to all who wish to acquire a. knowledge 
of one of the most interesting and important chapters in the history of 
theological speculation. Mr Meyer, the translator, is a thorough 
scholar, and highly-accomplished man, and seems to have done the 
work all justice. 


History of the Westminster Assembly of Divines. By W. M. Heraer- 
inaton, D.D., LL.D. Third edition. Edinburgh: Johnstone & 
Hunter. 1856. 


Ws are glad to find that a third edition of this important work has 
' been called for. It has taken its place as a standard work upon a 
topic in ecclesiastical history which must ever be one of peculiar in- 
terest to the British Churches. Dr Hetherington possesses many of 
the highest qualities of the historian,—a thorough knowledge of his sub- 
ject, acordial sympathy. with all that is generous and patriotic, disin- 
terested and magnanimous, great abilities and ingenuity in estimating 
and developing the causes and connections of events, a philosophic 
comprehension of the tendencies and bearings of things, and no ordi- 
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nary power of vivid conception and description. With such powers 
and capacities as these, exercised upon such a subject as the West- 
minster Assembly, Dr Hetherington could not fail to produce a work 
of the highest interest and value ; and this third edition has its interest 
and value considerably enhanced by the addition of a chapter upon 
the theological JesPastane of the Westminster Assembly, of biogra- 
phical notices of the Scottish commissioners, and of some further infor- 
mation about Philip Nye and religious liberty. Weare confident that 
Dr Hetherington’s History of the Westminster Assembly will continue 
permanently the classical work upon this subject, as the subject is one 
with which it is very important that all the ministers of the British 
Churches should be well acquainted. 


Early Death not Premature ; being a Memoir of Francis L. Mackenzie, 
late of Trinity College, Cambridge: with Notices of Henry Mackenzie, 
B.A. By the Rev. C. P. Miues, M.A., M.D., F.L.S., &. Edin- 
burgh : Thomas Constable & Co. 


Tue two young men who form the subject of this work, were the 
sons of Lord Mackenzie, an eminent Judge in the Court of Session ; 
and grandsons of Henry Mackenzie, the author of the “ Man of 
Feeling.” Though both cut off in early life, and while engaged in the 
prosecution, of academical study, they. were spared long enough to ex- 
hibit a very fine combination of superior talents and. acquirements, of 
amiable and affectionate disposition, of decided piety, and of some 
measure of Christian usefulness. The subject is thus peculiarly fitted 
to be iristructing and useful, especially to young men. Mr Miles has 
used his materials with great judgment and good taste, and has suc- 
ceeded in producing a work which we can very cordially commend. 


The Gathering Storm; or, Britain’s Romeward Career: 4 Warning 
and Appeal to British Protestants. By the Rev. Epwarp Marcus 
Ditt, A.M., M.D., Author of “ Ireland’s Miseries: their Grand 
Cause and Cure,” &c., &c. Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hunter. 
1856. 


In his work on “ Ireland’s Miseries, their Grand Cause and Cure,” 
Dr Dill produced a complete and conclusive demonstration. that the 
grand cause of Ireland’s miseries is Popery, and that the. only cure is 
the removal of Popery. But while no statesman, no political. econo- 
mist, no moralist, no theologian, could dispute, or ventured. to,attempt 
to.dispute, the demonstrative arguments of that work, they, continued 
to act as formerly, leaving Ireland’s miseries unalleviated, and, her 
cure unattempted. They did worse; they gave encouragement, direct 
or implied, to the very malady under which that unhappy, country has 
so long groaned, and on account of which it has been and is.a source 
of weakness and danger to the British monarchy. 

To this course of dire infatuation the attention of the country is again 
called in Dr Dill’s new treatise, “ The Gathering Storm ; or, Britain’s 
Romeward Career.” The treatise is short, but clear, direct, and strong, 
—like a trumpet-call, proclaiming danger, and rousing to prompt and 
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energetic action. It traces, point by point, the numerous steps of 
Britain’s Romanizing progress, marking pointedly their accumulating 
power, and placing distinctly before the reader the terrible certainty 
of the downward course, if not speedily arrested. We could not 
easily point to a more impressive view of the great criminality and 
great peril, every day increasing, into which Britain is being plunged 
by her blinded statesmen and politicians, with scarcely a complaint 
from the apathetic Protestantism of the kingdom, What can this 
portend? Is the apathy of Protestants so deep, that nothing will 
arouse them till it be too late? Is every warning voice to be but like 
the warning of Cassandra,—disregarded till the hour of destruction 
shall have come? It may be so; but still, it is the duty of every one 
who descries the danger, to utter the warning, even though it continue 
to be disregarded. Dr Dill has done, and is doing this, and doing it 
with clear and strong emphasis. For this he deserves our thanks ; 
and we but discharge our duty to our common faith, when we direct 
attention to his valuable production. The little work is so brief and 
closely compressed, that it does not admit of any analysis; but we 
earnestly recommend its universal perusal. 

We have complained of the apathy of Protestants with regard 
to the danger of Britain’s Romanizing progress; and we may add, 
that at present we do not see the probability that any attempt to 
arouse the public mind will be successful. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that no attempt should be made; but it does seem to follow, 
that all our attempts should be directed in such a manner as the spe- 
cial nature of the case demands. The period of public agitation has 
subsided, and cannot, perhaps, be recalled till Popery takes some new 
aggressive step. But intelligent Protestants may, nevertheless, prose- 
cute the all-important work of diffusing sound information, and form- 
ing extensive organizations, which shall be ready to start into com- 
bined action whenever any public necessity shall arise. Reformation 
Societies and Protestant Associations should, therefore, be extended and 
maintained everywhere throughout all Britain, to be ready in the hour 
of need,—an hour which may come sooner than we apprehend. By 
their means, also, information so much needed may be diffused, pre- 
paring the public mind for a more intelligent resistance to Popery, 
and for a wiser advocacy of sound evangelical Protestantism, than has 
hitherto been possible. We have heard of a Female Protestant Asso- 
ciation, founded for this very purpose, actively engaged in circulating 
the needed information, and aiming at a family alliance, by means of 
which the entire wornanhood of the community may be united in the 
sacred enterprise of protecting household purity against the insidious 
and degrading artifices of the Popish priesthood, and training up the 
rising generation in an intelligent and scriptural abhorrence of the 
pollutions and tyranny of the antichristian system. Could this be 
‘ adequately effected, it would of itself arrest the progress of Romanism 
in Britain, and preserve Christian purity and freedom ; and to it, and 
all well-devised measures having that end in view, we wish the utmost 
success. 








